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MORTMAIN IN) MEDIEVAL BOROUGHS 


Middle \ges were replete with conflicts between 
and state. Besides those of national importance, like t 
great struggles of the [emperor Henrv IV. with Gregory VII. and 
Henry Il. with Becket, which have evoked many learned disquis 
tions, there were frequent dissensions in the boroughs or citi 
England and the Continent between clergy and laymen, to whic! 
historians have devoted little attention. These local conthets ar 
worthy of careful study, not only because they are concerned wit 
questions of vital interest to the municipalities, but also becaus 


thev exerted some intluence upon national legislation and 


prepare the way for the reformation of the church in the sixteent 


century ; for the fiscal and jurisdictional barriers of the chur¢ 
assailed and broken down by the burgesses long before Lut 


assailed its doctrines. 


Such contlicts were inevitable because the estate ot a bishop 0 


abbot within the town formed what was called in England a “ soke ©, 
a privileged district with its own independent jurisdiction and 1 
ewn laws or customs, a sort of state within the municipal state, a 


sanctuary from which the town bailiffs and tax-collectors we 
ht be se veral 


excluded: and within the walls of a town there nig 
sokes of this sort.!. Most frequently the dissensions between tie 


rival authorities were caused by the sokemen’s claim of exemption 


to recognize 


from the payment of burghal taxes and by their re fusal 


r Cases 


the competence of the municipal courts over offences © 


which they were concerned. “The town authorities wished to ass 


‘Within the limits of the corporate authority of Canterbury 
in 1835 about fifteen precincts exempted from its jurisdict 
Com. Report, 1835, p. 31- 
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134 Charles Gross 
control or supremacy over all the inhabitants within the walls, 
sokemen as well as burghers, to make all submit to the municipal 
urts and bear their share of taxes and other burdensome obli- 
gations 


sometimes the struggle between the contending parties was so 
ferce that the king interfered. For example, in 1272 in a braw! 
th the servants of the prior of Norwich some of the citizens were 
killed, and the city coroner caused a Warrant to be issued for the 
rest of some of the prior’s men. Thereupon the prior excom 
umeated the citizens, and, not content with the use Of spiritual 
arms, his tollowers assailed the citizens and killed several of them 
ihe men of Norwich retaliated by despoiling and burning the prin 
ipal priory buildings, and by slaving many of the monks. Soon 
afterwards the prior gathered a be ily of armed men, who slew many 
of the citizens: the bishop of Norwich placed the city under the 


interdict; and Henrv III. came to Norwich with his judges, who 


sentenced thirtv-four of the chief offenders to be put to death, and 


he seized the liberties of the city. Philip Augustus intervened in 


like manner at Novon in 1223. The civic magistrates had arrested 
a servant of the chapter of Notre-Dame. and the city was placed 
under the interdict. Thereupon a mob of citizens, with shouts of 
Commune! Commune! demolished the gates of the cathedral! 
and wounded some of the church officers. 2 
Many other examples of such jurisdictional contests might be 
enumerated,” but we are mainly concerned in this paper with an 
aspect of the subject regarding which information in the published 
sources is less abundant. namely, the attitude of the burgesses 
towards gifts or bequests of burgage lands to the clergy. Aliena 
tion of such lands in mortmain was regarded with disfavor by the 
burgesses mainly because the s« kkemen, the tenants of church estates 
in the towns, were usually exempt from taxes, and therefore grants 
of land to the church diminished the total amount of taxable prop 
erty and tended to increase the tax-rate’or to curtail the total 
municipal revenue. The question of the exemption of sokemen 
from the payment of tallages or direct taxes gave rise, however, to 
many bitter contests in the thirteenth. fourteenth, and fifteenth cen 
turies. In 1402 the Commons complain that when tenths and fif- 


teenths are levied the people of the church in cities and boroughs 


Blomefield, folk, IIT. 53-8, 
2 Lefranc, Histoire de yon, 
Green, Life, I. 100 192, 317-383; Pauftin, Essai su VOrganisation 
et la Juridiction pales, 204-282; Lavisse et Rambaud, Hi-+, Générale, II. 


4600-461, 464 406. 
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Mortmain in Medteval Boroughs 735 
are unwilling to contribute their share ; and such opposit thre 
Jergy to the demands of lay tax-collectors was supp yy the 
‘anon law.2 Sometimes the clergy were obliged to p he taxes 
but they often succeeded either i maintaining their right of exemp 
tion for in effecting a compromise by which only men or tenants of 


the church engaged in trade as merchants were tallaged 
Similar disputes arose regarding the payment of tolls or indirect 


taxes. The men of many boroughs and religious houses were 


1 


exempted from tolls throughout the realm, and burgesses in th 


avn town were either exempt or paid lower rates than others 
Pherefore we should not expect that conflicts regarding th clergy's 
claim of this immunity would arouse such bitter opposition as d 


their claim of freedom from tallage, which placed the clergy im a 


‘ 


more privileged position than the burgesses. But 


carding tolls were frequent, and in some cities, especially on 1 
Continent, they evoked much bitter feeling, because the clergy co 
peted with the citizens in the sale of wine and other wares In 


the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. the clergy of England 


claimed to be free from murage and other tolls. 


1 Rot. Parl., UIT. 503. 


2 Loning, Das Testament im Gebiet des Magd: rg Stadtre 6 
) 128. The bull Clericis Laicos, 1296, applied to es is we is 
| to princes. Wilkins, Concilia, II. 221. 
3 Historic Documents, ed. Gilbert, 78-81, 3¢ Gilbert, ¢ 
Records, 1. 91, 133: Abbreviatio Placitorum, 212 (Grin shy Hedges, I Ng 
Il. 349: Morris, Chester, 134; Cart S. Johannis de ( ‘ t Moore 
306-508 (cf. ibid., 28, 108); Blomefield, Nor} III. 47: Ryley 
Madox, Firma Burgi, 270-271; Zeumer, Stidtestenern, 81-82; De | é 
sur la Propriété, 175-178; von Maurer, Stadteverfassung I] 82-78 
868: Flammermont, Hist. de Seniis, 18, 142. 
‘ Borough Customs, ed. Bateson, Il. 2 Histor Docu 
247: Rot. Hundred., 1. 203 (Canterbury Duncumb, Here I Madox 
Firma Burgi, 270. For the Continent, see von Maurer, Stadtev« 
789-790, 864-868; Lau, Terf. der Stadt Kéln, 239: Reinicke, Ges 
Cambrai, 214; Labande, Hist. de Beauvais } 
5 Stanley v. Mayor of Norwich, 6-10; Blot efield, Norfolk, Ill. 71; Re 
Paper Book of Colchester ed. Benham, 42: Izacke, E-vete? 2 : ( 
Patent Rolls. 1334-1338. pp. 15-19; Drake, Eberacum, §55 Madox 
Burgi, 271, 273; Gross, Gild Merchant II. 14 41 J 1 ( ; 
346 (Bristol). For the Continent, see Keutgen, demter und Ziinfte, ¢ 
Espinas, Les Finances de Douai, 347-335; Lefranc, Hist. de N 
Flammermont, Hist. de Senlis, 32-34. 
€ Gross, Gild Merchant, I. 43-44; Green, Town Life II. 50-5 Da 
mmpton, 227-230; von Maurer, Stadteverfassung 
7 Liebe, Die Stédte und die Kirche, in Neue r Kl 
VII. 216. 
® Papers from Northern Registers ed. Raine, 72; Matthew Paris , 


Majora, ed. Luard, VI. 362. Cf. Staniey 


Chester 124. 
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sometimes successfully resisted in the boroughs. ' Usually, how- | 
ever, it was allowed.? especially when the clergy or their tenants 
bought provisions for their own use, or sold their grain and other 
products of their lands: in short, when they did not buy and sell 
as professional traders. 


The town authorities soon I 


erceived that to prevent loss through 
the exemption of church estat 


es from taxation, the flow of gifts 
and bequests to the clergy must be checked 


- Accordingly on the 
Continent from the 


thirteenth century onward many municipal ordi- 
es to the church. In 
acquired by the church should 
year, or if it remained in the 
subject to municipal law and taxes. ® 
device to prevent loss by 


nances forbade all alienati: m of land or hous 
some towns it was enacted that land 


be alienated to burghers within a 


hands of the clergy should be 


Another continental the transformation 
en btens mainmortables was the 


imposition of 
a heavy tax on pri perty passing out of the hands of the 


We even meet with laws prohibiting the 


des biens failiables 


burgesses,* 
donation to the clergy of 


movables bevond a certain amount, or forbidding burghers to enter 


the church or church fraternities, for fear that their property might 
pass into the dead hand of the clergy.’ 


In England prohibitions to alienate burgage land and tenements 


te religious houses are menti med as early as the second lralf of the 


twelfth century, and they become quite common in the first half 


Shilling ford 
11; Lau, Kéln 
2Cartul. § 


Letters, ed. Moore, 138: Cardiff Records, ed. Matthews, I. 


8-230. 


us de Colecestria ed. Moore, 28; Red Paper Book of 
Colchester, ed. Benham. 39: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1334-1338, pp. 15-19; Drake, 
Eboracum, 555 Duncumb, Hereford. 1. 297; Chartularies of St. Mary's Abbey 
Dublin, ed. Gilbert, 1. 135, 396-307; Geering, Handel und Industrie von Basel, 
154. 
3 Rot. Hund. 

dale, Monasticon. 
Hist. of Boroughs, 1. 


12, 356; Cal. of Patent Rolls. 1391-1396, pp. 423-425; Dug- 
314; Blomefield. Norfolk, III. 73: Merewether and Stephens, 
396-397 ; Cardiff Records. ed. Matthews, I. 

Espinas, Les Finances de Douai 
rations, 138; Boos. Stadtekultur, | 


Mary's churct 


11. See also 
355-358; Martin Saint-Léon, Hist. des Corpo- 
- 437. At Aachen in 1349 the clergy of St. 
} were granted the right to sell wine without Paying toll, 


but at 
Worms the claim of the clerg 


y to exercise this right was bitterly contested. See 
Hoffler, lerf. der Stadt Aachen, 14: Boos, II. 212: Arnold, Freistadte, II, 20, 


335-337, 430-440; cf. von Maurer, Stadteverf., II. 866. 
* Varges, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie 
520; Arnold, Freistidte, II. 177-178; 


. ed. Conrad, 1895, LXIV. 518 
Espinas, Les Finances de Douai, 348-355; 

Des Marez, Etude sur la Propriété, 160-161 ; Pertile, Storia del Diritto Italiano. 
IV. 386 395. The earliest Prohibitions against mortmain 
fall in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
> Liebe, in Nene Jahrb. fiir Klass. Alterthum. 
Arnold, Freistadte, I. 177-178: 


~ 
in Germany seem to 


toor, VII. 216; Varges, 519; 


; Des Marez, Etude. 161-163. 
°Espinas, Les Fin mces de Douai 
*Von Below, ltewesen 


223-226. 


und Birgerthum 112-113. 
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Mortmain in Medteval Borougns 737 
of the thirteenth.’ Complaints were sometimes nade by the but 
vesses regarding the extensive possessions in the grip of the dead 
hand. In 1275 the Hundred Rolls give the names of fifty-three 


religious houses having rents or tenements in the city and suburbs 
of Lincoln, the annual value of which amounted to about 2190;° 
“these messuages used to be geldable, and liable for customs and 


vithdrawn, to 


services to the king and the city, but now thev are wit 


the great damage of the king and the city ”.* In 1276 a jury 
asserts that the abbot of Osney has acquired in Oxford and its 
suburbs tenements which yield about £300 in annual rents; thes 
were wont to be tallaged, but now all tallages are withdrawn, so 


that the burgesses have paid £40 13s. 4d., owing to the withdrawal 
of these and other tenements in the hands of religious houses. In 
like manner, the prior of St. Frideswide has acquired tenements 
yielding about 100 mares, which are no longer subject to taxation, 
to the great loss of the burgesses. Many other entries in the Hun 


dred Rolls show that much land in the boroughs had been alienated 


i 
? 


to the clergy, and that this was felt to be detrimental to the imtet 
ests of the king and the burgesses through the loss of taxes, rents, 


and escheats.” 

Similar complaints wert made in the fourteenth century. In 
1312 the citizens of London sent a letter to the king regarding the 
cost of the repairs of the city walls, in which they sav that * whereas 
in justice they ought to be levied from all those who have rents and 
tenements and movables within the city, (they) comn only tall upon 


one part of the citizens only, and not upon persons of the religi 
'See below, p. 739. 
2 This valuation includes the rents and tenements of 
of Lincoln 
Rot. Hund., 1. 312-313. 316, 326. It is also affirmed bid., I 


these estates were wont to he tallaged with the citizens, but now it 1s claimed 


that they are free. One of the articles of inquiry on which the returns the 
Hundred Rolls are based is: “ De feodis militaribus cujyuscumque t¢ et terris 
aut tenementis datis vel venditis religiosis vel aliis in prejudici regis et per 
quos et a quo tempore" (ibid., L, introd., 14 

‘Jbid.. Il. 36. Six other religious hceuses had real property 1 Oxford 
which yielded rents amounting to about £55 

Ibid.. I. 120, 131, 352, II. 1, 2, 79-80, 356-360, et At Cambridge rd 
ing to the Hundred Rolls, the canons of Ban well in 1279 had it 390 acres 
f arable land. Maitland believes that this estimate ts t low, and says that 
more than half the strips in the Cambridge fields went to religion (Township and 
Borough, 63, 139; cf. ibid., 69, 149-158, 161 Gifts to relig s |] es rural 
parts of England are also mentioned in the Hundred Rolls, II ; et The 
brethren of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem are ac ised of takir en 
under their protection in order to make them free of t ll (ibid., I. 8 6, ¢ 


The complaints in the Hundred Rolls may have 1 fluenced the leg 


made the statute De Viris Religiosis in 1279 
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orders and others who have franchises by charter and in almoign, 
to the amount indeed of the third part of the rental of the said 
city. And such persons are not willing to give any portion thereof 
or any aid or contribution or any assistance thereto. although the, 
are saved just as much throughout the said city as the rest of the 
citizens.""' In 1327 the nayor and commonalty of Canterbury 
tried to force the convent of Christ Church to contribute to the 
expenses of twelve knights for the king’s service. The citizens say 
that the prior and convent have within the franchise £200 of rent 
and five acres of land, which were at all times mtributory to the 


city; and they threaten to demolish their mills. to prevent any one 


from selling provisions to them, and to resort to various other meas- 


ures of reprisal, if the monks persist in refusing to be taxed for 
the expenses of the twelve knights.?. In 1331 a jury asserts that 
it would be to the damage of the king and the citizens of Norwich 
ii he should allow three messuages in the city to be assigned to the 
convent of the Holy Trinity, because a great part of the city which 
is inhabited is in the hands of this convent and other religious 
houses, whereby the inhabitants (of the monastic lands) cannot be 
taxed to the tallages and aids of the king and the city, and they 
cannot serve on juries; therefore the citizens are burdened and 
grieved more than usual by such gifts, to the great detriment of 
the farm of the king and of the citizens.* In 1394 Richard II. 
confirms an agreement made in 1262 by the bishop and the citizens 
of Hereford, allowing those who dwell in the city on the lands of 
the bishop and canons to buy and sell quit of toll, provided that 
they are not merchants (ercepta gente de advocaria). In return 
for this concession the bishop, dean, and chapter agree that in the 
future they will not acquire any of the king's burgages in Here- 
ford, but that they will be content with the lands and tenements 
which they had in the city before this agreement was made.‘ 

The attitude of the burgesses toward the alienati m of land in 


mortmain is clearly stated in the old laws and usages of Dublin 


Riley, Memorials of Lond m, 98 William II, grants that the canons of 

St. Paul, | lon, shall hold the twenty-four hides which they have in or near 

the city of London (jurte cit tatem) free of all gelds, and this charter was con 
firmed by Henry I. Hist. MSS. Com.. IX 45, 60. 

2 Literae Cant., ed Sheppard, I. 212-221. Each of the malcontent citizens 


swore that he would have from the shrine of St. Thomas a gold ring for every 


’ Stanley Mayor of Norwich, 24 25. In a declaration of the old customs 
of Waterford, made in 1574, it is Stated that a great part of the land in the city 
belongs to “the church and to inheritors not dwelling within the same, Hist, 
MSS. ( X. pt 


Patent 13901-1306, p. 423. 
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and Waterford, which were set forth about the veat 


citizen, it is here declared, may devise lands or rents t 
bounds of the city to his heirs or friends, except t » houses of relig 
and to persons unable to aid the cit) in time Of need. No one sha 
give a rent of assize to a religious house, tor if the rent is not 
ithin a certain period, the religious can get possession the te 
ent, to the disherison of the heirs and of the cit Ii ever 
zen were to do this, the city might soon in large part pass into t 
hands of the clergy. For when religious houses enter upon | 
erty, they do nothing for the town (in payment of tallages and cus 
toms). the heirs are reduced to poverty, and the city 1s Gepriv i 
voung men for its defence in time of war. In 1224 the ar 
of Dublin agrees that his men who enjoy the hberties of the 
shall be tallaged with the citizens, and that the latter are to i 
their court concerning lands which hereafter shall be boug o 
or bequeathed to the archbishop or to his clerg a papal t 
of 1261 complains that the ecclesiastical judge 1s imp 
tries to compel the execution of wills of citizens who ha | 
queathed houses or burgages to any church or religious 
That the hostility of the burgesses and their lords to 1 
tion of land in mortmain was widespread in England and Ir nd 
is evidenced by the following references t charters ties 
taining prohibitions of sales, gifts, or bequests to religious S 
or to the clergy 
\gardsley, 1263: English Hist. NVI. 334 
Altrincham, 1290: Ingham, l/trincham, 71, 73 
Bolton-le-Moors, 1253: English Hist. Rev., XVII. 292-293 
Burton-on-Trent, 1273: Arch@ol. Assoc. Journal, VII. 424 
Cambridge, 1313: Cooper, Cambridge, 1. 74 
Chard, 1230: Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 219 
Congleton, c. 1272: Ormerod, ¢ hester. second ed., II]. 36 
Haverfordwest, 1219-1231: English Hist. ei 415 
His ments, 247. 262 Borough 
( s. ed. Bates II. 95, 2 2 I] 2 204 
2 Historic Doc ents, ¢ Gilbert, & G rt, ¢ D n Records, I 
9 ) ] I ( fistor 
Cc} ec Hibernia, 3 Historic Documents, 17 oe, | »7 John, earl 
of Mor grants to the car s of the churcl f St homas, D ll rgages 
that have he given to them or shall be give the which tl e or 
shall } ¢ e charters lonors ind the car Ss are t have ¢ gag juit 
t wes 1 ce ands, exce] 
crown See ( te Hibers ( Charter I Ir 
Waterford 1 Drogheda 1! Templars or Hosy rs were to |} 
r ssuage quit of < ms ( } 
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Kells, ¢. 1210: Charte Hibernia, 16. 

Kilkenny, 1202-1210: thid.. 34. 

Nnutstord, ¢. 1292: Ormerod, hester, second ed., I. 480. 
Leeds, 1208: Wardell, Leeds, app., p. iv. 

Leek, c. 1214: Sleigh, Leek. 16, 
Macclesfield, 1261: Earwaker, Fast Cheshire, 11, 460. 
Newport (Monmouthshire ), 1385: drcheologia, XLVITI. 440. 
Okehampton, before 1162: Bridges, Okehampton, new ed., 160. 
Pontefract, 1104: Hist. MSS. om, VITL. 269, 

Salford, ¢. 1230: Tait, Manchester. 67. 

Scarborough, 1253: Cal. of Charter Ro, 1. 
Shrewsbury, 1205: Rotuli Chartarum. 142. 

Stockport, ¢. 1260: Tait. Manchester, 66-67, 
Thomastown, ¢. 1210: Borough Customs, ed. Bateson, I. 
Warton, 1246 1271: English Hist. Rev... 204. 
Wells, 1174-1180: Archeologia, L. 351: cf. ibid... LI. 103. 
Wexford, 1317: Charte Hibernie. 47. 
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In most of these charters the burgesses are granted power “to 


sive, sell, and pledge or “ to give, sell, and bequeath their lands, 
houses, or burgages! except to monks (exceptis viris religiosts or 
erceptis domibus religiosis or nist in religionem or nisi religion: ). 
In the charters of Agardsley, Bolton, Burton, Chard. and Stock- 
port the Jews are also excepted. At Warton the exception covers 
religious men, clerics, and Jews": at Chard. religious houses 


9 


or churches “.- At Cambridge and Newport the burgesses are al- 


to bequeath lands and tenements except “in mortmain. At 
Chard and Wells burgages could be alienated to the monks with 
the consent of the lord of the town (the bishop of Bath and Wells) : 
at Scarborough, with the consent of “ the community ” of the bor- 
ough. The charter granted to Shrew sbury contains a direct pro- 
hibition: “ quod nullus burgensis aliquod tenementum det domui 
igiose ad detrimentum servicii nostri”. Phis and the grants to 
Cambridge and Scarborough are the only roval charters in our list ; 
the others were granted by barons or prelates. ! 

"he information contained in these charters is supplemented by 

Rents are also mentioned in the grants ot Chard, Newport and Scarborough. 


he ef lord” of the fief is also excepted in the charters of Knutsford 


he king was less liable to Sustain loss through gifts in mortmain than 


n 
ther lords, because most of the reyal boroughs had firma burgi. 
* The grants of Chard and Wells were made by the bishop of Bath and Wells; 


t ot Burton by an abbot: the other charters in the list emanate from baronial 


rds. The charter of Burton bestows power of alienation “exceptis omnibus 


Teligiosts alits a domo nostra de Burthon 
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some passages in borough customals,’ and by a clau 
grants of land allowing the same to pass to the gran 
assigns, excepting men of religion or religious houses 


This anti-clerical movement in the boroughs ts of sot im] 


tance for national as well as local history, especially as regards its 
relations to the Statute of Mortmain (1270) This statute forbade 
any monk or other person (religiosus aut alius) to b ind sell 

receive any lands or tenements whereby thi aa e into mort 


main. The statute intimates that the earlier laws on this subject 
had been ineffective. The Charter of Liberties of 1217, ch. 43. 
had provided that no one was to give land to a religi 

resuming it to be held of that house, and the 
minster (1250), ch. 14, had enacted that 
enter the fee of any one without the licence of the chiet lord t 
whom the property was held.* The statute of 1274 seems to app!) 
to the secular clergy as well as to the monks, and was so ap 
by Edward I. and his successors ;* but the contemporary chroniclers 
speak of it as though its application was limited to the monks,” and 


the Articuli Cleri, issued between 1279 and 1285, reque 


should not apply to the secular clergy.° The movement im th 
Besides the restrictions on alienation in the customals of D Water 
rd above, 730), see those the customais 
Scarborough, 1348, and Hereford, 1348 igh Bate I] 
2 Municipal Corp. Com. Report, 1835, p. 2838. Ir 8 a jury declares that 
iccording to the custom of rough, every ter t \ ed 
devise his tenements to whon he will, except relig . é 
sitions, ed. Brown, III. 03; cf. ibid., 1. 2. 
London, 1181-1222, Hist. MSS. Ces + (srimsby, Hea 
Hund., 1. 291; Bath, 1250-1260, King and Watts, p.. 
Canterbury, 1269, ¢ ( rter | res 
ige Hundred, 125; Nottingham, a lease, Edw. L., We . t 
Stevenson, I. 364; Dublin, 1284, 129 Gilbert, Cal fp 
Rye, Wycombe, and Dartmoutl 
syy-601, 606. This restrictive clause also appears in some manor grat i 
arable land. Jbid., XV. pt. x. 131, and MSS / 
Roper, Church of Lancaster, 395 Yorkshire ns, Brow? 
Some of these burghal and manorial deeds also forlid aliet us 
Bracton, f. 13, ed. Twiss, I. 104. 

§Stubbs, Select Charters $7, 404, 458 ( ‘ 
lt 258, at the Parliament (ixtor ‘ Ss prave 
religion may not enter the fees of earls irons thers wit t “ ' 
whereby they lose forever.their wardships rriages, eats 
Stubbs. Select Charters, 383 The Statute f Marlboroug! ¢ re-enacted the 
Provisions of 1239, but omitted ch } 

‘List of Inquisitions ad Q Damnw Public Record ¢ ¢ ts and 
Indexes, No. 17). The statute Quia Emptores, 1290, repeats the pr f 
1279 without limiting it to the religious See also Filet ‘ S € 
ot Westminster II., ch. 32. Even the enac ‘ 217 w pplie iny 
ecclesiastical persons Close 1227-12 Ss 

innales Monastici, ed. Luard, TV. 262, 4 Cott His 
ria Anglicana, ed. Luard, 158; Flores Hist., ed Luard, III 
Papers from Northern Registers, ed. Raine, 78 tur 4 r 
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towns was directed primarily against the monks: the seculars are 
ly mentioned in the prohibitions against alienations in mort- 
main. \Iready in the time of Edward I. it became customary, 


however, to petition the king for licence to alienate real property 


either to regulars or to seculars. and permission was freely granted 


in return for the payment of a “fine ".? But some of the boroughs 


4 
Claimed the rigl 


it to substitute the licence of the town authorities 


nally, attention should be called to the fact that the prohibi- 
tions in the boroughs against the acquisition of real property by 


religious houses preceded national legislation on the same subject 


We tind such prohibitions in the boroughs long before 1217, and 


many examples of the more stringent legislation of 1279 are found 
in town charters during the century preceding Edward I.’s statute.' 
Though this statute seems to have been passed mainly to safeguard 


the lords trom the loss 


ft their escheats and services, a precedent 
egislation existed in the boroughs and may have exerted 


some influence on the minds of the law-makers in 1 279, Just as in 
Germany the municipal prohibitions of grants in mortmain were 


copied by the territorial princes.’ Because “ the living hand was 
lively ".’ in the boroughs, the pressure of the dead hand was felt 


it 


il 


there earlier than elsewhere; and agitation to relieve this pressur 


began in the portmote earlier than in parliament. 


CHARLES Gross. 


See ©, P. 740 (especially the charters of Chard and Warton) and Hist 
MSS. Coy ins The customal of Godmancheser. 1324. mentions “ priests 
religious men, or any foreigner” at Hereford, 1348, tenements may he be- 
queathed “ preter in manum mortuam ". Borough Customs. ed Bateson, II. 97 
Mu pal ( Pp. ¢ Report, 1835. p. 2838. Some grants of land made by 
the clergy t en contain the restriction that it is not to pass to any religious 
house Hist. MSS. Con IX. 50; Parkin, Freebridge Hundred. 12. In 1269 
the citizens t Canterbury gave land to Thomas of Sandwich, cleric, to be held 
by hit l his assigns “not being religious houses". Cal. of Charter Rolls 
II. 12 
*See List of Inquisitions ad Quod Damnum; Year Book 32-33 Edw. 1., ed 
Horwood, 499. For the power of the king to grant licence, see also Britton ed. 
Nichols, I. 22> Fleta, bl ch. v.; Statutes of the Realn (1810), I. rs 
131, 302. 
>This right was claimed by Scarborough, Winchelsea. Rye, and Hastings 
rough Customs, ed. Bateson, II. 201-202: Lyon, Dover, II. 355, 373: Hollo 
way, Kye, 146. <A royal grant of 1327 allows the citizens of London to bequeath 


their tenements in’ mortmain Lincoln and Bristol also claimed to have this 
custom. Historical Charters of London. 53-54: Madox, Firma Burg 23 
Borough Cust s, ed. Bateson, II. 202: Ricart's Kalendar, ed. Smith. 97. For 
alienations in rthortmain with the consent of the town council, on the Continent 


ning, /’as /estament im Gebiet des Magdeburger Stadtrechtes, 123-127 


the list of charters, above, P. 739 


Arnold, Freistadte, 11. 178+ von Maurer, Stadtever?.. 1. 4 
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NICHOLAS FULLER: A FORGOTTEN EXPONENT ©! 
ENGLISH LIBERTY 


Ix 1604, Nicholas Fuller, barrister at law of Gray's Inn, oppos 
the roval measures in Parliament, and offended the King by Ins 
caustic utterances. When the Puritan ministers were deprive 
the following year, he sought to block the epise pal proceedings 


against them by attempting to transfer their cases to the « 


law courts. Finally, he impugned the authority of the High | 
mission: declared it illegal; denied in fact the existence of the 1 


prerogative under which the letters patent to the Commissioners 
had been issued; and maintained his contentions in the face of the 
High Commission, the common law courts, the Privy ¢ 

the King himself. Fuller was thus one of the first men of great 
ability who pc rsistentls employed their energy, and talents 

tutional opposition to the Crown. It is true that Peter Wenty 

in known contravention of Elizabeth's wishes, had demanded libert 
of speech in the House of Commons in 1576; that the election of 
Sir Francis Goodwin to Parliament for Buckinghamshire had 
nished the pretext for a quarrel between the hing and the Hous 
of Commons which had momentous constitutional results ; and that 
two vears later, John Date, a London merchant, took to 
question of the import tax on currants. Yet in non of these cases 
was there actual constitutional opposition to the Crown. Went 
worth invoked only an ethical right. Goodwin took no part in the 
dispute which bears his name, and Bate had request 1 and had 
received an authoritative decision of what the law was, but ma 


no further attempt to avoid its application. It remained for Full 


. in 1607 to attack the King’s prerogative more « t WI 
defeated on one ground, he resumed the struggle upon a second, ar 


then upon a third, until James and Salisbury began to think tl 
would never silence “the graceless rogue”. In truth, he has a 
place in English constitutional ant als and in the 


liament against the Crown, because he voiced in his speeches, perhaps 


for the first time in such unmistakable fashion, the political theories 
which Hakewill and Coke developed into a system and which 


and Hampden finally carried to victory in the Lor Parliament 
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When Fuller was arrested in 16« 17 by the High Commission for 
umpugning its authority by his speeches in defence of Ladd and 
Mansell, he was already a marked man. A barrister of standing 
and a member of Gray's Inn, he sat in James's first parliament and 
had made his presence felt by his activity in committees and on 
the floor of the House. He had de clared himself in favor of delay- 
ing the subsidies of which the King stood in such dire need.’ He 
had presented bills complaining of pluralities and non-residence 
among the clergy of the Established Church, and urging that all 
ministers be limited to one cure and be required to reside upon it.’ 
When the Puritan ministers were deprived in 1605 for their refusal 
to conform to the canons of the church he spoke in the House in 
their favor and attempted to defend them in the courts.’ Bate’s 
case and the imposition on currants, a matter which James had 
much at heart, did not fail to stimulate Fuller to new exertions.‘ 

Gut his greatest activity and most offensive conduct appeared in 
regard to the union with Scotland. King James, like most other 
Scotchmen, could ill brook der gatory flings at his country and the 
natorious poverty and quarrelsomeness of its people. He was 
furthermore eager to see that nation united to England and fi madly 
hoped to bear in history the proud cognomen of peacemaker, as the 
king who had buried the old feuds by a bloodless ce mquest. But 
the English people as a whole did not look with favor on James's 
pians, and none was more outspoken in expressing his reasons than 
was Fuller. In committee and on the floor of the House he vigor- 
ously fought the new union. He likened England to a rich pasture 


bv a fence and pictured the Scots as lean and hungry 


surrounded 
kine roaming eager-eved along the boundary, seeking an opening. 
He dilated upon the dearth of good things which Englishmen would 
experience when that hungry herd from the North entered the rich 
fields by a broad and open gate.* There was not room in England 
for a single Scotchman. he declared. The fact that Fuller had ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the majority of Englishmen did not render 
him less objectionable to James and his councillors. 

Fuller's activity in Parliament by no means exhausted his energy. 
Inclined to Puritan doctrines himself, he placed his legal learning 
at the disposal of such of his co-religionists as were unfortunate 
enough to come into contact with the courts. Deprived ministers 


and laymen captured at conventicles were jn the habit of seeking 


( mons Joury s, I. 276 
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his advice in hope of finding some legal loophole by which th 
might escape the impending sentence.’ Ladd, the client whom he 
was defending when he delivered the speech against the High ¢ 
mission, was a Puritan lavman caught at a conventicl In tl 
month previous to the audacious outburst which so nearly proved 
fatal to him, (April, 1607), Fuller had only just missed coming into 
conflict with the Commission on a similar case. That body had 
summoned some twenty persons in Yorkshire to appear at Londot 
to answer various charges against them, and on their failure to come 
had imposed a fine upon them, as was provided by the ordinar 
process of the Commission. Fuller, whom the delinquents retained 
as their counsel, at once made a motion in their favor at the bar of 
the Exchequer, asking for a writ of habeas corpus from that court. 
which if granted would have freed them for the time at least fron 
the Commission. He seems also to have made a simular request in 
the King’s Bench. In one or the other court he had hinted pretty 
broadly that he did not think the commissioners were competent 
judges in such matters and that at any rate their use of the oath ¢ 
officio seemed to him flatly illegal; on examination before the Com 
mission, he had maintained his position and was told that if he 
continued to express such opinions to the derogation of that bod 
he would be imprisoned in short order.* 

Fuller, therefore, must have known that he was by no means an 
insignificant man who could say what he pleased with little chance: 
of its being noticed by those in authority. Yet with the threat of 
the archbishop still ringing in his ears, he possessed so unusual a 
degree of courage that he proceeded to deliver in public within a 
month an even more scathing arraignment of the High Commission 
This speech was therefore no chance effusion uttered in a thought 
less moment by a man of no standing and caught up and prosecuted 
by a querulous and tyrannical government.* It was another of a 

Papers found on Melancthon Jewel, a fanatical Puritan arrested in Decet 
ber 1604, contained a memorandum “ To shewe Mr Nicholas Fuller what the 
Bishop proclaymeth of hime, and to requier his verie beste.” State Papers, D 

L. mestic, James I., X., no. &1. 

2The Argument of Nicholas Fuller in the case of F. Lad and R. Maunsell 
his Clients. Wherein it is plainly proved that the Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
have no power, by vertue of their commission to imprisos yr put to the 
ex oficio or to fine any of his majesties subjects (london 7: reprinted, I 1 

7 1641), pp. 22-23. This evidence comes from Fuller himself, and seems trust 
worthy. But inasmuch as the tract was published by Fuller's friends g after 
he was imprisoned in hope of exciting public sympathy in his favor, it is just 
possible that this may be a distortion of a real occurrence inserted to show 


that the Commission was persecuting him 


>Such has been the ordinary view taken of Fuller's case 
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ng series Of overt and unqualified attacks upon the plans of the 
government by a man who had many times demonstrated his animus 
and his ability to accomplish whatever he undertook under its spur. 
Thomas Ladd, Fuller's new client.) was a merchant of Yar- 
mouth, and had been tried in the ecclesiastical court at Norwich for 
attending a conventicle at the house of one Jackler, a nonconformist 
minister, who had been deprived for his refusal to observe the canons 
of the church. The record of his institution at Norwich shows that 
he had conformed in 1603, and that he possessed no degree of any 
sort from any university. He was therefore neither a consistent 
nor a learned man. Ladd declared in his defence that he and his 
friends had held no conventicle, inasmuch as they only met privatels 
to go over the sermon preached on Sunday morning by the minister 
of the Established Church; but there can be little doubt that those 
present added statements of their own and that the meeting was in 
strict law a conventicle. This however was not the issue in the 
case. Ladd had made some difficulty about taking the oath ex 
officio, and after he had testified and a considerable discrepancy 
between the various answers became apparent, he was summoned 
to Lambeth upon a charge of perjury. There he refused to take the 
oath ex officio at all unless he was first allowed to peruse the answers 
he had made at Norwich. The procedure of the High Commission 
made it impossible to grant this request and he was therefore com- 
mitted to prison, March 29, 1607. Fuller's other client, Mansel, a 
nonconformist minister, had been arrested as one of the movers of 
a petition to the House of Commons. which the government thought 
offensive. and having also refused to take the oath ex officio unless 
he was allowed to see the charge against him. was likewise im- 
prisoned, 
\t this juncture, Fuller was retained as counsel for the two 
prisoners and at once took charge of the case. He soon procured 


‘The authorities for this most interesting episode are (1) Lansdowne MSS.. 
172, f. 97, which is the only trustworthy source for the dates and actual facts. 
It purports to be a full report of the case and contains a long Latin account of 
the events leading up to Fuller's commitment by the High Commission, then 
| es the writ of committal in full in English, then gives in Latin the con 
sultation issued by the King’s Bench, and closes with some further notes of 
the case in Latin. It was probably prepared either for use at the hearing before 
the King’s Bench in September, 1607 on the consultation on the prohibition, or 
was employed by Hobart in the hearings on the habeas corpus in November, 
1607. It is just possible that it was prepared by a newswriter and circulated 
or intormation. In any case it is far more trustworthy than (2) the tract entitled 
The Argument of Nicholas Fuller, which is only an ex-parte statement by 
Fuller's own friends, which we know omits much that he admitted he said, and 


which adds more which it is reasonably certain he did not say. 
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from the King’s Bench writs of habeas corpus for the two men 
\pril 30, 16007) and secured Mav 6 as a date for the hearing lt 
his argument, he proceeded to prove’ to his own satisfaction at least 


that his clients must be released because the High Commission had 
no legal authority to imprison them. That court, he declared, was 


based upon the statute of 1 Elizabeth, c. 1., section vii, which gave 


to the commissioners only such power as the bishops of the Church 
had possessed before the passage ot that statute. 1} references t 


acts of Parliament, and by somewhat questionable deductions and 
analogies from them, he sought to demonstrate that the bishops had 


never had authority previous to 1559 to fine or imprison 


Commission therefore could possess such a power, he as 
only by an act of Parliament, and the statute of 1 Elizabeth, the 
nly one which could legalize the exercise of such authority, did not 


~* 


sanction it. He then read the act in court and interpreted 


edification of his audience. Finally he proceeded to compare the 
extensive powers which every one knew the Commission employs 

with the grant of authority to them in the act, and pointed out 1 
voluminous detail and with many comments derogatory to. the 


Commission, the discrepancies between the two. He paid litth 
attention however to the fact that the roval letters patent which 
the statute did authorize, conferred on the High Commission by 
express language or by implication every power tt 


itsell did not directl | 


It was enough for him that the statute 1 
any such comprehensive grant. 


ns co 


His argument was offensive enough, but 
* smell to heaven “. He declared that the manner of proceeding in 
the commission was popish”; that “the ecclesiastical jurisdi 


was Anti-Christian ” and “not of Christ but of Anti-Christ; that 


the power of the Commission was being used to suppress the sacra 
ment and true religion. To his mind, the bishops “ did proceede 1 
these daves by taking an ell whereby they had but an yneh grante 
them, and in examining men upon their oathes at theit discretion 
* Exactly what Fuller said at these two hearings is very cult to determi: 
satisfactorily. The indictment of the High Commission against him given 1 
Lansdowne MSS., 1172, does not detail his’speech but only re¢ t e | s 
to be used legally against him The tract which is ostensibly the act pee 
he delivered, is certainly only a speech which he drew up (if he ever wrote it 
at all) after these two hearings, for use before the twelve judges in Septem 
1607 (Hatfield MSS... 124, f. 59 The tract was printed i Decer 
without his knowledge (Hatfield MSS 124, 1 81 Nevertheless, the 
legal contention there set forth may be accepted without much hesitat s the 
substance of what he said on May 6 and June 13 much expanded and emlx ¢ 


and with many significant omissions 


2 These are to be found only in Lansdowne 
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and indiscretion as such their dealings were now lamentable”. The 
oath they administered tended “to the damning of their souls that 
take it’. Men were imprisoned whenever the commissioners saw 
fit, and “they detained them in prison as longe as they list”. Hav 
ing said this much and more en May 6 and finding himself still at 
liberty, he took heart and at the second hearing on June 13 launched 
forth upon a further set of diatribes which capped the climax of 
his “insolence “. He did not scruple to hint that the commissioners 
embezzled all the fines they collected and were in process of extend 
ing their authority so as to embrace every branch of criminal and 
civil law. The judges of the King’s Bench, before whom this 
remarkable argument had been delivered, debated among themselves, 
but made no decision in the matter, and instead reserved the cas 
for further hearing before all the judges. Bet Fuller never argued 
the question further, for he was taken into custody by the High 
Commission. His indiscretion in making such virulent comments 
caused the main point which he had raised—the illegality of the 
High Commission—to drop out of sight, and with it disappeared 
Ladd and Mansel, whose fate we do not know. 

Dr. Gsardiner states’ that Fuller procured from the King’s Bench 
for Ladd and Mansel a consultation, “a modified form of prohibi 
tion’. There is however no statement in any of the authorities that 
the court took any action at all beyond ordering a new hearing be- 
fore the assembled judges, which, according to Fuller himself, 
was certainly commanded, for which Fuller prepared the speech 
afterwards printed, but which hearing never was held, inasmuch as 
Fuller himself was a prisoner when the court met in September. 
Furthermore a consultation was not a modified form of prohibition, 
but the authoritative annulling of a prohibition by the court which 
had issued it. On “consultation” with the lawvers from the court 
prohibited, the judge perceived that he had issued the prohibition 
wrongly and authorized the court prohibited to proceed as if no such 
writ had been issued. A consultation could only follow a prohibition, 
and could in no case issue as an original writ, as Dr. Gardiner else- 
where infers. Moreover as Ladd was before the King’s Bench on 
habeas corpus and not upon prohibition, the court either must remand 
him to prison or free him altogether; there could be no half-way 
procedure. Dr. Gardiner seems to nave confused the consultation 
issued to Fuller himself in September on the pre hibition he pri cured 
in July for himself, with the action taken by the King’s Bench in 
Trinity Term on the habeas corpus granted in April to Ladd. 


' History of England, 11. 37. 
* Hatfield MSS., 124, f. 509. 
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fhe High Commission acted promptly and arraigned Fuller 
luly' upon a long list of “ scandalous © things he had “ tact 
and falsely “ affirmed “ to the slander of the Church, to the hat 
ing of the Papists” and “to the malicious impeachment 01 - 
ajesty’s authority in Causes Ecclesiasticall The case was he 
before Bancroft, the archbishop, Ravis, bishop of London, and othet 
, leading men of the High Commission. Fuller howe 
not less prompt than the commissioners, and before tl 
be put through the necessary legal stages preceding sentencs he 
procured a prohibition from the King’s bench writ, grant 
by Justices Fenner and Croke in the vacation after the clos 
frinitvy Term, forbade the Commission to proceed turther against 
Fuller on the ground that the case should properly be hears t 
King’s Bench. Pending the return ot the pr hibition and arg ent 
in its defence (which because of the long summer vacat 
courts could not be heard till late in September) the matter pert 
rested, Although the High Commission could not conviet Fuller, he 
none the less spent the intervening months in jail at th Whit 
Lion, Southwark. 

When the news of Fuller's daring and its consequences reache 
lames and his counsellors, they were angry indeed and were besides 
in a measure apprehensive of further developments. Lord da isbut 
the secretary of state and practical ruler of England, wrote to a1 
Thomas Lake, the secretary in personal attendance upon the king 
that Fuller's actions would end by affecting the stability of the gov 
ernment—" noe monarchy beeings able to stand where the Churcli 
is in anarchy", The “absurd” action of the judges in granting 
such a man a prohibition for so slender a reason had, he th ght 
‘given so apt occasion to make a president for the like mischeite 
as in the effect thereof may be well resembled to fayre fruite gat! 
ered from rotten trees “2 James, too, feared evil results if the au 

Fuller was protected until July 4, when Par c iS prorowue 
parliamentary privilege ; he was present t ( sor s 1 
heen imprisoned until the second week in July ‘ 
. ?Dr. Gardiner states that Fuller was not imprisoned or proceece 
by the High Commission till November; but Lansdowne MSS., 1 s x 
plicitly that he was arraigned early in July (just after the Close 
Term). and in that same month secured a prohibition trot the King's 
Here again Dr. Gardiner repeats the curious error that a prohibitiot 
. consultation are the same Fuller's own statement (in a paper that « 
have been written later than the wine Marct } 
in jail nine months, exactly tallies with this reading He was certainly 1 
for good in April, 1608, and could t have spent t t 
November, 1607, and March, 1608 
‘Hatfield MSS., 124, t. 135 uly Salisbury to Lake 
AM. HIST. KEV., VOL. XII. — 49 
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thority of the Commission was seriously impeached. C mstitutionall, 
timid, the discovery in succession of Watson's Plot, Cobham’s Affair, 
and the Gunpowder Treason, had led James to fear an outburst of 
anarchy from almost any source. “I prave vow,” he wrote to Salis- 
bury with his own hand somewhat later, ” forgette not Fullers mait- 
ter that the ecclesiasticall comision mave not be sufferid to sinks 
besvdes the cuill desairtis of the uillaine, for this farre darre I 
prophecie unto you, that quhen soeuir the eclesiasticall dignitie 
together with the Kings gouuernemente thairof shall be turnid in 
contempte and beginne to euanishe in. this kingdome, the kinges 
heirof shall not long prosper in thaire gouuerment and the mon- 
archie shall fall to ruine, quhiche | praye god I mave neuer liue t 
see and so fairwell.”! 

In due time the judges returned from the summer circuits. and 
toward the end of September resumed their duties on the bench at 
the opening of Michaelmas term. One of the very first matters 
brought up was the prohibition issued to Fuller. In view of the 
Importance attached to his attack on the Commission. the judges of 
the King’s Bench took counsel upon the prohibition with the judges 
of the Common Pleas and with the barons of the exchequer. The 
practice of the King’s Bench rendered such a writ valid to stay pro- 
ceedings in the Commission only until an argument could be had 
before the bar of the court upon the respective rights of the two 
jurisdictions to take cognizance of that particular matter. Only 
two courses were properly open to the judges: they could uphold 
the prohibition and thus declare their sole right to adjudicate the 
case, Which was in fact what Fuller wanted: or they could issue a 
consultation annulling the prohibition and giving the High Com- 
mission leave to proceed. The latter would practically be a con- 
fession that they had acted hastily in forbidding the Commis- 
sion to proceed against Fuller, that they recognized the Commission's 
right to hear the suit, and therefore licensed them to conelude the 
case as if no prohibition had ever issued. When opinions had been 
exchanged, it devel ped that the judges were divided: some wished 
to maintain the very letter of the prohibition, others wished to annul 
it altogether, but in the end, after much argument, and after prob- 
ably several propositions had been submitted in writing for settling 
the difficulty, thes agreed to issue msultation. 

] 


It was a curious document, that writ of consultati m, drawn up 


Hatfield MSS., 134, f. 126. Holograph. October 19, 1607. Dr. Gardiner 


gives this date (History of England, 11. 30) as “November 7". But the letter 


orsed on the back in Cecil's own hand: “ The K. to me. October 
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early in October, 1607." In one sense it deprived the ¢ ssion 
§ authority, in another it fully recognized the whole of its conter 
tions. The Commission was authorized to proceed “with all due 
ind proper speed according to your ecclesiastical authority against 
the schism, heresy, impious error or pernitious opimons 0! thi 
aforesaid Nicholas Fuller”. In truth, although these phrases 
seemed to deny power to proceed in the present instance against 
Fuller, who was indeed accused of slander and contempt and not ¢ f 
heresy and error, they nevertheless did sanction action by the ¢ 
mission, for several charges concerning heresy and schism had been 
included (probably by chance) among the counts f the indictment 
In any case, if the commissioners were the sole legal interpreters ot 
the language of the consultation, it would have been plain enough 
from their standpoint that Fuller's views were, to say tie least, 
* pernicious opinions”. The gist of the consultation contained, 
therefore, nothing to hinder the Commission's action 
Having finished the usual form of consultation, the judges added 


several sentences in the nature of 


xplanations and qualifications. 
“Nor is there any question by us made, of the authority or validity 
of the letters patents to you and to others directed, nor of the © 
position of the statute of 1 Elizabeth, nor of certain scandals or othet 
matters which by the Common Law and the Statutes of ths Keal 

of England are to be punished or concluded.” Technically of cours 


these phrases were not part of the consultation and wet 


declaratory of the opinions of the judges. The innuendo therefore in 
the last clause insinuating that Fuller could be tried only at common 


law even for the slander of the High Commissioners was 01 


effect. and if it might have been, the two preceding clauses cor 


pletely nullined it, Inasmuch as they declared valid the ietters pa 
The consultation will be found in Latin in Lansdowne MSS ’ f 7 

The wording in the text is an attempt to render it freely in the legal Inglis f 
the period. It was certainly issued late in September or cat efore 
Fuller's conviction by the Commission (it must be e in had 
been simply arraigned in July nd 1 is Dr. (sar er s s 

ter his convictiot Dr. Gardiner also treats 
es Neports, 1. 4 is the ctu consuita it 
Hist Review tor October ) the present write state 
for regarding as highly suspicious anything in that volume of the “ 
does not fully agree with the evidence from other sources. But s é 
the document is so long and rambling and so devoid of legal 1 ? 
hardly be credited as against the one in the Lansdowne MSS t is t the 
face of it a consultation, but an argument why the cor sultat s 
certain limiting clauses. There is no proof that it was mort 
randum of Coke’s own ideas, and there 1s no reason at ill to suppose tha ‘ 
ever meant to have legal effect. There is just enough similarity betwee 
Lansdowne paper to make it reasonably certain that both refer to t . 
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and the commissioners’ exposition of the statute of 1 Elizabeth. both 
of which contained ample authority to try slanders of all descriptions 
whether against the Commission or not... In fact the consultatio: 
contained so many mutually contradictory phrases and so many 
antagonistic claims that it could hardly be considered to have placed 
a limitation upon the Commission's powers. By refusing to support 
Fuller's appeal and assume jurisdiction of the case themselves. the 
judges had abandoned him to the discretion of the High Commission. 

Despite the confused phrasing of the writ, the ecclesiastical 
authorities attempted to follow its letter and spirit, in order to give 
Fuller and the judges themselves no cause for complaint. They 
therefore arraigned him for schism and erroneous opinions and 
probably on October 20 or 21 convicted him, fined him £200, and 
sentenced him to imprisonment during pleasure. ? 

Gut Fuller had by no means exhausted the resources of th 


| found the judges ready to assist him in pushing the 


common law, ane 
matter stull further. His counsel applied to the King’s Bench for a 
habeas corpus* which should force the keeper of the prison where 
Fuller lay to produce him at the bar of the King’s Bench and state 
his authority for detaining him. The habeas corpus issued in the 
first week of November, raised a new question for the judges to 
decide: was the unquestionably regular process of commitment used 
by the High Commission legal by strict law? The argument over 
the prohibition had debated the respective rights of the Commission 
and the Ning’s Bench to punish Fuller for his slander of the former 
court which he had uttered in a pleading before the latter. Now 


lust at this time the common law courts were trying to draw all cases of 
slander from the ecclesiastical judges to their own tribunals 


12 Keports, 44. This happened before November 3, because on that date 


Fuller's fine was granted to John Patten of the king's closet. State Papers 


Domestic, Docquet, November 14, 1607. On October 19 the King wrote to 
Salisbury to bear in mind Fuller's case (Hatfield MSS.. 134, f. 126.) and on 
October 23 Lake wrote to Salisbury that the King was “ exceedingly well pleased ” 
about the prohibition”. (Hatfield MSS... 122. f. 150.) When Fuller’s case 


came up again it was on a habeas corpus. Hence this trial would seem to have 
come on October 20 or 21 

’r. Gardiner here inserts the famous altercation between Coke and the 
King in which the chief justice told James that he was not fitted to understand 
the law of England by the ordinary rules of reason. and that the King himself 
was in tact protected by the law. The present writer has attempted to show 
in the English Historical Review fo. October 1903: (1) that the date in 12 Coke's 
Reports is a year out of the way: (2) that the account he gives ot the attair 
is at least partially wrong. if we can judge from the holograph notes in Lans- 
downe MSS., 160, taken by Sir Julius Caesar while the debate took place; as 
well as from other contemporary letters: (3) that the whole question at issue 


was that of the legal status of tithes. The affair therefore did not grow out of 


Fuller's case and had nothing to do with it 
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sowever Fuller brought to the fore precisely the question which he 


pid Wi 


had arg 1ed in the objectir nable speeches that had first embroiled 

with the Commission—the right of that court to commit him to 
prison at all. He made no charge that the process used was irregu 
lar. that he was committed for a crime for which others were not 


letained, nor that the Commission possessed no such aut 


letters patent. He virtually declared it illegal and asked confirmation 
i his opinions from the King’s Bench. 

This movement brought him into collision with the stat it 
erto, James and Salisbury had been interested observers of the case, 
concerned lest it should take a dangerous turn. They were now 
perfectly satisfied that the affair had gone far enough. It was high 
time they took a hand in the matter if they were to prevent thre 


discrediting of the Commission by so “euill” a “ uillaine” 


Fuller. James considered his prerogative threatened and in tact 
there could be no question that he was right in so thinking.  Strippe d 
f its legal technicality, Fuller's argument said nothing less than 


trat the letters patent gave the Commission a power which the stat 
ute of 1 Elizabeth did not confer upon the king, and which theretors 
he could not delegate to a Commission. Both Elizabeth and James 
had issued such letters patent, and if they had done so, as Fuller 
claimed, without authority either from their prerogative ot from 
statute, they had committed a grave illegality ; and what was worse, 
if the contention was true, the crown did not possess an 
portant ecclesiastical prerogative which it had long exercised 
James was therefore literally right in asserting that his pre 
rogative was at stake. While apparently arguing merely that the 
High Commission had illegally imprisoned one Nicholas Fuller, 
he ‘awvers would be in reality debating whether or not the king 
possessed the power to create such a High Commission as his letters 
patent of 1605 specifically sanctioned. It was James's unshakahl 
opinion that “the absolute prerogative of the Crown” was “ no 
subject for the tongue of a lawyer”, nor was “lawful to be dis 


puted.” ' He therefore directed Salisbury to take charge of th 


Werks of James I. (London, 1616) p. 55 The case was duly appreciated 
nd followed outside the court. On November 22, William Walton met Georg 
Knight at Paul's: “* Howe nowe Mr. Walton. said Knight, do you thinke t irr) 
iway the cause betweene you and Mr. Ponde in this manner from my Lorde ot 
Canterburie round before the judges of the King’s Bench the Lorde 


Archbyshopp I warrant you will bring the same therethence againe in 5] 
their teethes. . . . His Grace had allready committed one Fuller to the Fleets 
and so would them (i. ¢., the judges of the King’s Bench) if they would 

grant a consultation.” Walton's Deposition. State P 
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defence of “his honour”, and see that no argument took place over 
his prerogative: Hobart, the attorney-general, was ordered to argu: 
against Fuller in support of the High Commission and to prevent 
any dispute as to its legality or illegality. 

On Tuesday, November 24, 1607, the warden of the Fleet Prison 
brought Fuller to the bar of the King’s Bench as the habeas corpus 
required.'| The court room was thronged with an interested audi 
ence, for the case had by this time attained a certain amount of 
notoriety. When the warden had presented the warrant for Fuller's 
commitment and when the document had been read, Fuller declared 
that he wished to except to it, “ both in matter and forme”. In the 
first place he had not spoken the words with which it charged him: 
secondly, if he had, he had uttered them merely “by way of argu 
ment “ tor his client, a fact which he thought ought to be taken into 
account, and of which he found no mention in the return. It 
seemed essential to him, he said, that the return should state the 
truth and that it should do so in proper form. He therefore excepted 
to it as insufficient. 

Hobart, the attornev-general, argued on the other hand, that the 
King’s Bench had no authority to examine the facts of the case in 
order to determine whether or not they justified any action at all, for 
that court had recognized in its own consultation that it had no 
right to try the substance of the charge against Fuller, and 
therefore no jurisdiction to decide whether or not the facts of the 
case supported the warrant. If the warrant alleged a good prima 
facie cause of imprisonment and had been made out in due form, 
it was sufficient in law, he declared, to keep Fuller in the Fleet. 
Unless it showed on its face that the Commission had proceeJted 
against him in a manner forbidden by the consultation, the judges 
must declare it valid. He then compared the return with the con 
sultation and showed beyond doubt that the two agreed. With this 
argument, which was in truth good law, the judges were satisfied 
and remanded Fuller to prison. In their opinions, they added, wrote 
Salisbury to James, “larg profeshions how much it became them in 
duty to eschew any blemishe to such a commission”, and made in 
fact no scruple of declaring that they believed he had uttered 
all the words charged against him, and that he ought to be punished 
for such an offence. Fuller was completely defeated, but he was not 
yet overwhelmed. He said that he had been without counsel to de- 
fend him and begged for a new hearing where he might be privileged 

Hatfield MSS., 124, ff. 137 b, 138 a. Salisbury to the King. Holograph 
draft, corrected. This was the report sent off that evening to James, who was 


outside London, hunting. 
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to have lawyers on his behalf. After a good deal of hesitation, the 


judges granted the request, expressing at length their surpris 


his continued intractability and their hopes that when he ret 
he would make a complete submission instead if aggravating his 
offence by new obstinacy. 
The judges’ apprehension of further insolenc from Fuller was 


shared by James and Salisbury, both of whom believed 
much consideration had already been shown so eraceless a rogue 
lo them. the writs of habeas corpus to Ladd and Mansel, the pro! 
bition and consultation, and then the habeas corpus to Fuller 


seemed to point either to an opinion among the judges 


Commission was illegal, or to the judges’ desire to expand the 
jurisdiction regardless alike of the character of the cause the 


espoused or of the effects of their acts upon the safety of the stat 


When, therefore, after refusing to maintain three such wr 


succession, the judges allowed Fuller a new hearing and gave | 


contrary to all common-law precedent, the privilege of coun 
James was frankly puzzled. He strongly suspected them of some 
purpose of their own which boded ill to him and his prerogative and 
which they would stick at nothing to accomplish. For the nonce, 
however, he found scant confirmation of his fears. 

The second hearing took place on Thursday, November 26 
Quick to appreciate the legal situation, Fuller saw that he 
attack not the substance but the form of the warrant whose validit 
was the present issue, and he was keen enough to direct his counsel 


ti 


to cling fast to their legal exception and say nothing about 


legality of the Commission or the substance of his case bx fore that 
court. His lawvers therefore argued that the warrant, to be go 

must show on its face that the Commission possessed from the Ning 
sufficient authority to fine and imprison Fuller. According to the 
return the Commission had imprisoned Fuller because of sclisn 
and heresy and had left it to be assumed that it possessed sufh 
cient authority for its action. Although there could be no doubt, 
continued the lawyers, that it had the authority, and although th 
judges themselves might know it, they could not take legal cog 
zance of it unless that fact was expressed in the return. The judge 
were visibly impressed with this argument, which was at least 
specious. In his reply, Hobart met the objection by stating that 
the contents of roval letters patent and of the statutes of the rea! 
were public and did not need to be pleaded specially and mentioned 
in every act performed under their authority, for it was part 
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Salisbury himself. Hatfield MSS., 123, f. 59. November 28, 1607 
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the judges’ duty to keep themselves informed of the contents of 
h documents. This argument won the day and the judges re- 
manded Fuller to prison for good and all. 

but they wove into their speeches various statements of political 
theory which, with Fuller's pamphlet, later published, mark the case 
as important in the annals of English constitutional hist rv. The 
declared that “they were one of the Kinges str mgest armes ", and 
dilated upon their own importance and dignity. They hoped, thes 
said, that all men who had spoken disrespectfully of their authority 
would “learn and understand” that the temporal courts possessed 
a perfect right to grant prohibitions, and intended to continue issuing 
them whenever they saw fit. Their intention to grant them in in- 
prohi- 


i 


stances like Fuller's was expressed in the declaration that al 
bitions issued in the past had been properly granted. 

When the news reached James, who was hunting outside London. 
he was at once pleased and displeased. So satisfactory was the set- 
tlement of the case to him that he sent profuse thanks to all who had 
labored to bring it about. especially to Chief Justice Coke of the 
Common Pleas, who had been plaving the mediator between the 
Commission and the King’s Bench. Bert he declared and 
hownd it with an oath that the judges hed don well for themselfes as 
well as for him for that he was resolued if they had don otherwise and 
maimteyned their habeas corpus he wold haue committed them. And 
uppon that point which your lo: mentioneth of their declaration tha: 
they wold grant prohibitions he spake angrily that by their leaves they 
should not use their libertie therein but be preseribed.' 

Fuller returned to the Fleet prison and soon began to trv what 
could be accomplished toward freeing himself by his own submis- 
siveness and his friends’ importunity. After the second hearing he 
had intimated to Hobart while still in the court room, that “if he 
had offended ~ he was sorry and begged pardon, but was at once 
assured that such conditional submissions were of no avail and that 
a complete retractation of his words without “ifs and reserva- 
tions was required. Within a week after his recommitment. he 
forwarded to the archbishop a submission which seemed at. the 
moment likely to satisfy all parties? To prepossess the authorities 
in his favor, his wife journeyed down to Newmarket over the bad 
reads, to present a petition to yames on her husband's behalf. Lake 
and other officials, getting a sight of it, persuaded her to redraft 

into less enigmatical shape. She presented the altered petition 

Hatfield MSS., 125, f. 55 (November 27, 1607, Lake to Salisbury, holo- 


graph); and Hatfield MSS., 123, f. 66 (November 30, 1607, same to same). 


December 9, 1607, holograph, same to same 
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lames just as he was starting out on the | o 

good humor at the prospect of Taverite spot TECEIVE it 

eood-naturedly, remarking that he was gla Wer s penitent 
Che ladv returned to London to mmportune da shi 

nanner. 

Fuller himself was a chief bar to his own freed for aft 


e refused to make the final submission require 
wer his wife and friends, for some inexplicable reas secure 
from him a retractation of his first submission? and 1] 
had not thereby placed him in sufficient jeopardy, | ( \ 
unaccountable stupidity or rashness to publish about the mid le of 
December some of his letters written since his c mifin al 
pamphlet which purported to be the very speech for w w ha 
heen fined and imprisoned by the High Commission Tf thee 
believed that these documents would start a wave of public of n 
n his faver which would compel the government to releast 

they totally miscalculated the number of Englishmen who tavore 
Fuller's views, and failed to sce the hopelessness of reaching the 
In truth they only placed him m greatet danger, for while 1 r 
gave serious attention to the pamphlets, the government vis its 
wrath upon Fuller. 

Fuller, however, insisted that he knew nothing of t rinting 
of the speech, and atter examining him thoroughly, the attorne 
general concluded that he was telling the truth | 
penitence, Fuller at once wrote to the archbishop and to the ¢ 

| 


pany of Stationers to urge the suppression of the let 
further claimed that (as was evident enough) it was not the speec! 
us¢ when hie 


that he delivered, but another that he intended to 


incarcerated. However that may have been, the pamphiet. sta 
on its title-page that it was the very spec ch for which Fuller had 


been fined and imprisoned, but it contained not one syllabl 


7 
the disrespectful words about the High Commission 
really caused his punishment ind added a great many hig! 
Hatfield MSS.. 123. 1 December 60° ( 
fine was taken from Patton to whom it 1 ‘ rante ppare ‘ 
had been remitted. State Papers, Domes Docquet, Dece er 
* Chamberlain to Cariet Ge ‘ 
3Hobart to Salisbury, Hatfield MSS 24, f. 8 te ) ( er 
places this letter in January bor &. but it seems t ‘ P 
says distinctly that Fuller's friends published several books i 
Hobart speaks here of anv of the books nd later on a ‘Fe 
Whyte, on whose letter in Lodge, /i/ust ns. III. 22 ir er depende 


mentions but one book. 
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sive statements regarding the roval prerogative which it seem. 
fairly certain he never uttered before either the High Commission 
or the King’s Bench. In general, moreover, it displaved Fuller as 
a learned and conservative lawver, seeking truth and justice, and 
as a valiant defender of English liberty. In fact it made him seem 
like a worthy, patriotic man oppressed by a tyrannical government. 
which he had provoked by revealing its misdeeds. And posterity, 
satished to derive its information from the same source. has heli 
almost universally a similar opinion of him. 

Fuller was represented as declaring that “ the lawes of England 
are the Hligh Inheritance of the Realme by which both the King 
and the subjects are directed". .“ Without lawes, there would bx 
neither King nor inheritance in England, which lawes 
fitted to this people and this people to them as it doth make a sweet 
harmonie in the government.” The law, continued this remarkabk 
document, which is equally important and equally a landmark 
whether Fuller wrote it or not, “ admeasureth the King’s preroga- 
tiue so as it shall not extend to hurt the inheritance of the subjectes 
And the law doth restrayne the liberall words of the King’s grant 
for the benefit both of the King and the subjects and to the great 


happines of the Realme, especially when the Judges are men of 


courage, tearing God, as is to be proved by many cases adiudged 
in these Courtes of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. which C yurtes 
are the principall preservers of this high inheritance of the law.” 
The king might not dispense “ with the common law nor alter the 
same... nor put the subjects from their inheritance of the lay 
which was alwayes accompted one of the great blessings of this 
land, to have the law the meatveard and the Judges the measurers. 
For in all well governed Commonwealthes, Religion and Justice are 
the two principall pillars wherein the power of God appeareth.” 
These phrases alone suffice to give this pamphlet, and Fuller's 
case, a place in English constitutional history, for these are among 
the very first enunciations, if not the first, of that great theory of 
English constitutional law and history which Hakewill was to use 
so effectively in the case of Impositions in 1610, and which St 
John was to render ever memorable in the great case of Ship Money 
in 1637. Some of the best known sentences attributed to Chief 
Justice Coke might be almost a quotation from this pamphlet. The 
brochure became so well known and was so much admired by the 
radical party that it was reprinted in 1641 as a manifesto of the 
Great Rebellion. 


Whatever may be the historical importance of this pamphlet, 
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certain it is that it was intentionally printed to give an ¢ 


view of Fuller and of his treatment by the High Commus- | 
was by no means innocent of reprehensible conduct, at 1 the Higl 
Commission was not guilty of harsh or unusual measures towat 
him. Considered from the point of view « f modern is on fr 
speech and general leniency toward criminals, the punishment s 
both severe and unwarranted. But we give such a judgment bx 
cause we believe it wrong to fine or imprison anyone | 

ances and because most historians would sav th bull 
truth when he said that the High Commission was illegal \t that 


time, however, literally no one advocated free speech, and very 1 


indeed, and those mostly men of Fuller's stamp, had any ubt 
in regard to the legality of the High Commission in the vear ot 
grace 1007. 

In view of the provocation, the government treated Puller wit 
much leniency. None of the letter-writers of the tn 
been surprised to have seen him “ shrewdly handled”, but th 
allowed to pay his fine about December 30,' and atter some tut 
trouble over the form of his submission, he was released on Ja 
&, 1607'8.2 Soon after, a new-book appeared “on the discipline 


of the Church ” which the government suspected emanated trot 
Fuller, and therefore January 20 found him a close prisoner of the 
Privy Council in the custody of the Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral 


Late in February or early in March, he drew up another submis 


sion* which was apparently satisfactory, for about April ro hi s 
released under bonds to secure his good behavior, and licenced to 
practise at the bar till his case had been heard in the Star Chamber 
In July following the matter was not yet concluded and in \ugust 
it was still dragging along.® In the fall of the year 16008, Fuller 
was probably freed. 

for 


Thus by the hand of chance, Nicholas Fuller became famous t 
a speech which he never delivered and which he perhaps did n 
write in the form in which posterity has read it. He has beer 
called a martyr to the cause of liberty, when, in reality, judged by 

1hamberlain to Carleton, December 30, 1607, State Papers, Domesti 
lames I.. XXVIII., f. 128. Remitted December 10, the fine seems to have 
reimposed after the appearance of his books. 


2 Chamberlain to Carleton, State Papers, Domestic, James I., XXNI 
January &, 1607/8. 

Lodge, /ilustrations, II]. 225. Hatfield MSS.. 124 

‘This is connected with the paper in Hatfield MSS 

Additional MSS. (British Museun \bstract 
Register, under the date April 10, 1608. 1 he original register is 

*Notes by Bacon, July 25, 1608. James Spedding, Life and Letters 


Francis Bacon, 1V. 53; August 6, 1608, tbid., IV. 95 
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he committed a serious offence and dis 
respect for authority. Still, every one wh 
‘¢ couched in the forms of law must appea 
and factious person. On the other hand, many 
it the High Commission was at liberty to decide 
hether or not it would proceed against Fuller. Yet it is clear that 
‘e, for if it was legally a court, it had no other re- 
than to proceed against a man who denied its right to exist. 
allowed Fuller to go unchallenged after three such 
meant that the High Commissioners 
themselves believed their powers illegal. It is one of the tunda- 
maxims of law that no court can entertain anv plea against 
nor under any circumstances fail to do its utter- 
most to punish the offender, for its own existence is at stake. In 
reality there comes at such times an irreconcilable clash between the 
conscience of the man pleading for liberty and the undoubted duty 
f the court he questions. He feels himself impelled by the forces 
within him to ery in the spirit of Luther at Worms. “I cannot do 


Lut tl 


he court at whose bar he stands owes a duty to 


society which is not less plain: the judges may svmpathize with his 


plea, but they know that their onl duty is to apply the rules of the 


mstitution as they find them. Net on them but upon the past gen- 
erations that created the institution rests the responsibilits 
Whether or not the nation would have been happier had that insti 
tution never been evolved, time alone can prove, and at any rate 

have no right to decide so momentous a question. As against 
the sanction of the whole community, comes the ery of this one indi- 
vidual, with nothing to prove him a herald of a great future and 
net a harbinger of evil. The safety of society demands that the 
burden of proof rest upon him who desires a change. 

The barrister of Gray's Inn was therefore in the wr mg; vet if 
he sinned, he sinned gloriously. He did oppose the wishes of the 
king in a truly constitutional manner. claiming the laws of the land 
as his defence; the cause he espoused became in later years the pop- 
wlar standard: his ringing words heartened the members of the 
long Parliament in their belief in the righteousness of their cause. 
The name of Nicholas Fuller thus deserves to live not as that of 
a victim of the petty tyranny of a querulous government. but as one 


the earliest of those great men who freed Parliament from th 
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THE RISE OF MANUFACTURES IN TH MIAMI 


fue rapid advance in the development ot 1 es betwe 
’ the date of the Embargo, 1807, and the close of the Wat S12 
one of the results of our strained foreign relat s 1 
period of our national existence In the beginning, this indust: 
expansion was confined to the -\tlantic States but by the . 
the period the movement had extended t the West, and it : 
well under way before the steamboat introduced a new eco 
factor by furnishing cheap transportation for the imports 
ports of the Mississippi vall Phe rise of industries t 
however, was based on conditions different from those that + 
isted in the East; and, in spite of the conscious effort to t 
the East, their development proceeded along tines yx ir to t 
needs of the Westerners. It is the purpose of this article to p 
out the difference between conditions in the West and those in th 
East, and to present the growth of industries in the Miami Counts 
during this early period as an illustration of the development 
manufactures under primitive conditions in the West. Th MM 
Country, it may be explained, is the region drained by the (reat 
Miami and Little Miami Rivers, and includes an area of about 50 
square miles most of which is within southwestern () () 
study will extend to 1817, when Captain Shreve’s steamboat Hea 
ington made the trip from New (Orleans to [Louisville int f 
days and thus ushered in the steamboat era. 

With the possible exception of the settlement at the headwaters 
of the Tennessee, the motive that impelled emigration to the West 
was economic, and in every instance the basis of development : 
agricultural. Four centres of settlement in the (hie vall 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, the Muskingum valle t Mia 
Country, and the Sectwto valley, were selected b the prot 
because of their productiveness and general desirability trom at 

. agricultural standpoint. A fifth centre, Pittsburgh, at the « 
fluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, beca 
tant at an early day because its situation made it the chet pomt 
debarkation for the farther West. The early economic development 
of each of these centres of population was distinct lonial: hunt 
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ing, trapping, and agriculture were the only pursuits, and these 
occupations produced the 6nly articles of export. 
In the beginning settlers were largely dependent upon home- 
ade utensils, furniture and clothing; but the production of a sur- 
on furnished a means for the purchase of “ store goods ™, 
and the pioneer merchant began to import manufactures from the 
\tlantic States and from Europe. Early in the history of pioneer 
communities, however, it is found to be inconvenient to depend 
entirely upon goods manufactured abroad, and the various centres 
# colonization in the Ohio valley did not furnish an exception to 
this rule. Hesides, the long haul from the Atlantic Coast. with 
primitive means of transportation was so expensive and inconveni- 
ent that it was soon found to be more desirable to import artisans 
than to import certain classes of manufactured goods. It was 
under these conditions, then, that manufacturing began in the West. 
The history of manufacturing in the Miami Country mav be 
divided into two periods. It will be seen that the limits of this 
‘le include the first and the beginning of the second period. 
he first period, extending from the beginning of settlement to 
about the close of the War of 1812, was characterized by house- 
hold and small-shop industries. Practically no power machinery 
Was used and no attempt was made to supply more than the de- 
mands of the immediate community. By 1815 the Miami Country 
had developed enough to support industries on a larger scale and 
the rise of mills and factories ushered in the second period of its 


industrial career. The industries thus established at the beginning 


of the second period continued to grow with the expanding com- 


merce of Cincinnati and, within a few years, were supplying large 
quantities of manufactured goods to the Ohio and Lower Missis- 
sippt vallevs. 

We will first consider the character and extent of the industries 
established during the earlier period. It is probable that, outside 
of the simplest household manufactures, a tannery was the earliest 
mdustrial enterprise in the Miami Country; at any rate, we find a 
tanner advertising for an apprentice in the Centinel of the North- 
west Territory, February 22, 1794. On October 3. 17905, George 
Kvler and Son, potters, begged leave to inform the public that they 
were carrying on the business of making potters’ ware of all kinds 
at their shop opposite the printing-office. A little later the adver- 
tisement of a ropewalk appeared in the same paper. As early as 
1709 blacksmiths, millers, saddlers, hatters, dyers, tanners, bakers, 
potters, gunsmiths, and cabinet-makers were advertising in the 
Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette. In I8o4 James Ritchey es- 
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eo» business and advertised that 


tablished himself in the blue dyeing 


he also would conduct a school where re ading. writing and arit ‘ 
tic would be taught. James Dover apparently ant ’ 
coming Teutonic invasion of thi forties by establishing what was 
probably the first brewery in Cincinnati: for m / // ot 
\ugust 4, 1806, we find him advertising for five hundred pounds 
of hops, one thousand bushels of barley, and one thousand gallons 
ff honey to be delivered at his brew-house \ll told, eighty-one 
itisans were following various trades in Cineimnat the 

were two printers, one bookbinder, fifteen jomers and cabinet 
makers, eight blacksmiths, two coppersmiths, four hatters, thre 
tanners, seven shoemakers, five saddlers, three silversmiths, seven 
tailors. five bakers, two brewers, three tobacconists and twelve brick- 


lavers. This list indicates a somewhat rapid industrial develop 
ment for a settlement that ten vears before needed tl 
of a stockade. 

sy 180g Cincinnati seems to have attracted a variet 
men almost sufficient to meet the needs of the frontier metropolts 


In that vear the city was visited by John Melish, an observing and 


intelligent traveller, and to him we are indebted for a good account 
of the condition of manufacture at that time. After: mentioning 
two cotton factories and some considerable breweries and distilleries 
he also enumerated the following long list of artisans who found 
employment in Cincinnati: masons, stonecutters, brick-makers, cat 


penters, cabinet-makers, coopers, turners, wheelwrights, si 
nailors, coppersmiths, tinsmiths, silversmiths, gunsmiths, clock and 
watchmakers, tanners, saddlers, boot and shoemakers, glove a 


tailors, printers, bookbinders, 


breechmakers, weavers, «vers, 
makers, tobacconists, soap-boilers, candle-makers, 
painters, pot- and pearl-ash makers, butchers, baker 
tillers, cotton spinners.’ 


Melish was sanguine in regard to the opportunities i 


th 
til 


of manufactures in Cincinnati, but he made the mistake that many 
of her own citizens made in anticipating that the manut 
expansion would be along the line of textile fabrics and 

Still. in consideration of the communication with the South 


was spread 


beginning just then and the interest in sheep culture that \ 
ing to the West, it was not unreasonable to suppose that Cincmnats 


would soon become a centre of cotton and woollen manuta 


Of course, the influence of improved means of transportation at 


the great development in the water power of 
not then be foreseen. Melish was also of the opinion that the manu 


Melish, Travels in the United States, | 26 
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facture of pianos on a small scale would succeed,' but it was many 
vears before the West demanded such articles in sufficient quantity 
to call for the manufacture of them in the Ohio valley. At that 
time, however, there was not a steam-engine in Cincinnati. and the 
only power machinery in the Miami Country was an occasional 
horse-power or ox-power mill, and the grist and fulling mills run 
by water power on the streams of that region. Even as late as 
ISI4, a saw-pit was in operation and builders were using whip 
sawed lumber in Cincinnati.* 

Not until more thana vear after the beginning of the War of 1812 
was there a conscious effort to develop manufactures in the Miami 
Country; all industrial development that came was because of the 
natural demand of the community. Economically the region had 
not advanced tar enough from a colonial condition to take part in 
any way in the rage for the founding of “ infant manufactures ” 
that prevailed in the East after the Embargo of 1807. There was 
hardly what we today should call a factory, although here and ther 
might be found a proprietor of a shop employing several journey- 
men and apprentices. The craze for manufactures that arose in 
the [ast after the Embargo of 1807 resulted from nec ssity and 


patriotism, but, with the exception of Lexington and Pittsburgh, 


the various colonial centres of the West were hardly old enough t 
give attention to an extension of industries. 

It may be well, at this point, to inquire what industrial develop 
ment had taken place in the last-named towns before the War of 
812. Lexington was a manufacturing centre of considerable im 
portance before 1808. After the export trade in flour which that 


had enjoyed during the earl Napoleonic wars was ruined 


section 
for a time by the peace that followed the treaty of Amiens, Ken 
tucky commenced to grow and manufacture hemp and this doubtless 
stimulated manufacturing interests in the vicinity of Lexington. 
At that time the metropolis of the Blue Grass region was by far 
the most populous and progressive town in the lower Ohio River 
basin. It then produced annually sixty tons of nails, ten thousand 
dollars worth of copper and tinware. thirty thousand dollars worth 
of hats, thirty-six thousand yards of baling cloth, fifteen hundred 
gallons of linseed oil, seven thousand gallons of whiskey, and three 
hundred tons of cordage, as the output of forty-two shops and 


factories, employing two hundred and eighty-five workmen. ! 
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Pittsburgh, however, was the leading industrial centre west « 
the Alleghenies before the War of 1812, and continu d to be 
a few vears after. In IStl.a large number of artisans were 1 
ng some forty different occupations at this place: th 
industrial establishments were one steam flour-mill four stories 
high, two cotton factories, three elassworks, three breweries, 
distilleries, two air furnaces, two steam-cngine factories, four na 
factories, one white-lead factory and seven tan-vards It is wo 
of note that, although Cincinnati's list of artisans was long, as show 
by previous enumeration, still we have no record of so large an out 
put as was produced by Lexington; nor were the industries so 
varied and extensive as those of Pittsburgh. 

By 1814 the rising tide of immigration, the difficulty of obtan 
ing manufactured goods in the East, the great cost of the lor 
and the necessity of creating a home market to save the cost Of ex 
porting the increasing surplus of agricultural products, caus dl west 
ern people to think seriously of encouraging manufactures in thei 
own region; and thus was ushered in the second industrial period ot 
Cincinnati. 

\t this point it may be pertinent to our subject to consider th 
two-fold effect of the War of 1812 on the United States. In the 
first place, it gave us commercial independence, and from that tim 
American interests were not considered from a European stand 
point. No longer hampered by British Orders in Council nor by 
French decrees, we became interested in the internal development 
of our country rather than in our relations to England and lranc 
On the other hand the long Embargo and the war had destroyed our 
commerce ; and the Convention of 1815 left the United States unabl 
to favor American shipping, and at the same time gave Great Iritain 
full privilege to exclude us from the carrying trade of the West 
Indies. 

Asa result of these conditions, trade was at a standstill, shipping 
was idle, and men were out of work. Since the [E-:mbargo capital 


that had previously been engaged in commerce had found emp! 


ment in the establishment of manufactures. The Imbargo and 


the war had given them full protection, but in 1815 Great Tritain 
was again free to flood American markets with British goods. Our 
infant manufactures could not compete with the cheap labor of 
Europe: and economic conditions combined with patriotism in ask 


ing for a protective tariff. In response to this demand, the Laritt 


of 1816 was passed, but it did not furnish the desired relief, for jus 
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at this time (the close of the Napoleonic wars) Great Britain wa: 
deprived of important European trade, and, as a consequence, het 

anufacturers sent large quantities of goods to the United States 
and tound a method of “ getting under the tariff” that was disas 
trous to American manutactures. The distress produced by this 
great importation was felt by manufacturers and their employees 
as far west as Pittsburgh, where, as we have seen, important indus 
tries had already sprung up." 

Ihe economic depression that followed this importation gavi 

npetus to the great migration that had begun early in 1814. Witl 
the advent of the newcomers into the West came also eastern ideas 
in regard to manufactures and British goods. We have alread, 
mentioned that the West was too new to take part in the movement 
for the establishment of manufactures in 1807; but eight vears had 
made great changes. With the beginning of the great migration, 
l¢ Increasing population demanded a larger supply of manufac 
tured goods; artisans as well as farmers emigrated, and the West in 
common with the East set up a clamor against English goods and 
made a demand for the establishment of home manufactures. 

\ contributor to the Iestern Spy said: “The enormous pric 
which everything of foreign growth or manufacture bears at. thi 
present day must convince us that we cannot too soon commence 
our independence of other nations by growing and manufacturing 
for ourselves.” He was pleased to see the spirit of independence: 
diffusing itself throughout the country, especially this western coun 
try which could never reap the least advantage from importations. 
He declared also that if the spirited exertions which were then mak- 
ing in some of the larger towns, met with the support of the farming 
interests, the West would in a very short time be able to change the 
course of the current which for several vears had swept the specie 
from the country. Nor were such hopes altogether unfounded. 
Companies were then formed or were forming for the establishment 
of manufactures at Pittsburgh, Frankfort, Lexington, Louisville. 
Cincinnati, and many smaller places." 

The economic reasons for establishing and maintaining home 
manutfactories in the two sections were, however, radically different. 
In the East, infant manufactures were already established and their 
destruction by foreign competition would entail a large loss of 
capital. For this reason, domestic manufactures were needed in 
that section not only to insure industrial independence from Eure pe, 


but also to furnish employment to surplus labor and capital. In 
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Manufactures in the Miami Count 
the West, however, there were practically no industries this s 
to protect except those at Pittsburg and Lexingt 
the West had no surplus labor that might not have been « ( 
profitably in clearing the forests and in agriculture The East 
needed a protective tariff to keep her intant industr ; ¢ uv 


out of business, but it is doubtful if the West. even though she | 
had manufactures already established in 1816, would have 1 It the 
need of such protection to the same exter 


rate, the question seems not to have been consideres 


4 one, as Cincinnati papers for the vears 1815, 1816 and IST7 make 
no mention of a protective tariff, although the discuss t 
manufactures occupies a prominent place. The intlu the 


steamboat had not vet been felt; and the long haul 
transportation of the time, combined with the poor monetary systen 


Drotection 


of the country. would have furnished a large measure of p 


to Ohio manufacturers, who found a home market for their product 
In somewhat the same way, the farmers of the present day in the 
irrigated vallevs of the Rocky Mountain region are protected by the 


long haul from the cheaper products of the Mississippi val 


Let us see now what measure of protection these conditions 
transportation and finance would have furnished. The necessar 


data with which to determine this accurately are not at hand, but we 


may at least arrive at a qualitative statement of the 
merchant who went East to purchase goods would spend about thr 

months on a single trip. If he intrusted the transportation to 

Pittsburgh forwarding firm, the commission was five per cent. It 
is true that Philadelphia merchants usually gave from six to seve 
months’ credit, but they charged seven per cent. interest on all bills 
overdue.' Whether the western merchant paid cash or 
interest on the money invested must be counted as an extra charge, 
for at least the time required to make the round trip and lay the 
goods down in Cincinnati. Insurance, of course, was a considera 
tion, although it is probable that most merchants carried their own 
risks. Besides, Cincinnati bank-notes were usually receiv: 
discount of about five per cent. in Philadelphia.” Again, the cost 


I 
of transportation from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was f 


ten dollars per hundredweight, and seven or eight dollars pet 
hundredweight from Philadelphia to Cincinnati was probably al» 
an average. 

] ¢} t 


In addition to the regular charges, Cinemnati people 1 


sylvania freighters took advantage of the necessities of the Wester 


Fearon, Sketches of America, p. 124. 
2 Fearon, p. 235; Western Spy, March 21, 1818 
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ners and put on extra charges for carriage whenever possible ; it has 
been stated that they sometimes charged as much as eleven dollars 
per hundredweight for transportation from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh. One complainant, in particular, estimated that Cincinnati 
alone paid twenty-five thousand dollars annually to Pennsylvania 
freighters over and above a fair charge for carriage.' In 1816 a 
Cincinnati firm was offering goods wholesale at an advance of 
twelve and 
per hundredweight for carriage; but it is very doubtful if Cincinnati 


one-half per cent. on Philadelphia prices plus six dollars 


merchants did or could continue to sell on such a margin. At any 
rate, as a result of these charges, Cincinnati people were complain- 
ing that, on an average, they had to pay nearly double the Phila- 
delphia prices for manufactured goods.?, A measure of temporary 
relief was afforded, however, at the close of the war, when eastern 
towns were flooded with foreign goods and large quantities were 
sent down the Ohio for sale. The auction system was resorted to 
in Cincinnati, as it had been in the eastern cities, and for a time the 
western farmers were buying foreign merchandise for about one- 
third of what they had previously paid.* 

In addition to the high price of imported goods the Miami 
Country labored under an equal difficulty in exporting its surplus 
agricultural products. The cost of transportation from Cincinnati 
to New Orleans was, on an average, only one dollar per hundred- 
weight, as contrasted with a minimum charge of six dollars from 
Philadelphia ; but the additional charges of marketing the produce 
of the region from the southern port were so great that Cincinnati 
prices were about one-half those obtaining on the Atlantic Coast. ' 
The Westerners, therefore, reasoned that four bushels of corn at 
Cincinnati would buy what one bushel would buy at Philadelphia. 
Said one farmer, “I always feel a degree of regret when I see our 
wagons going to market with flour, pork, ete., and returning with 
the real trifling amount of merchandise for which the produce was 
bartered, . . . and I say to myself, who pays the price which at 
every turn is added to them?” 

In view of these facts, then, it is not strange that Cincinnati 
and the Miami Country took little interest in the tariff controversy 
of 1816. Instead of this the people were making an effort to estab- 
lish manufactures in order to escape the long haul and its attendant 
charges and, at the same time, build up a home market for agri- 


1 Liberty Hall, September 11, 1815. 

2 Western Spy, February 14, 1818; ibid., February 28, 1818. 
3 Western Spy, February 28, 1818. 

‘Liberty Hall, October 16, 1815; Fearon, p. 249. 
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Manufactures tr the Miami Country 709 
cultural products. Pittsburgh manufacturers, however ere soon 
lemanding an increase of the tariff on cotton and ng 
plate glass and certain iron pri ducts. Their industries were more 


developed, they were four hundred and fifty miles nearet 


\tlantic ports, and they had a comparatively small quantity of agri 


cultural products for export. In fact, they were a tual porting 
bacon from Kentucky.’ 

It may be of interest to see how contemporaries \ this 
question of establishing manufactures in the Miami Count Phere 
were those who followed the lead of the East, and thout gs 
reason more than that of patriotism, were ranting against british 
coods because they were British “ls. Phe forgot entirely that. 


so long as they had no manufactures of their own, 
little difference whether they bought from Great Britain or 
the eastern states.? More thoughtful men, as was natural, apprect 


ated the true reason for the establishment of manufactures at 


used their influence to bring about the desired end \s an instance 
of this, we cite the following : Suppose, suggested a writer 
Hall, that the country around Cincinnati produced six hundred t 
sand dollars annually, and that two hundred thousand dollars 1s 


consumed by our own inhabitants; another one-third ts shipped to 
New Orleans to purchase sugar, coffee, cotton, molasses, and spices; 
another third is sent over the mountains in specie to purchase Ing 
lish goods. We ask candid men to inform us how and in wl 
manner this kind of trade will increase the capital of the westera 
country? We answer, that there is no increase whatever to out 
capital by the distribution of the products of the soil; one-third ts 
eaten up annually by its inhabitants; one-third is sent out of the 
country to purchase British goods in Philadelphia and baltumore 


and is discounted by a loss in exchange of paper; the 


is sent to New Orleans to purchase that which does not add t ir 
national wealth, although it may be very necessary to our comtort 
and living. Sugar, cotton, and coffee we do want; but we can 
manufacture almost every article of [British manufacture that we 
drag over the mountains at such enormous expense. It mav be 


asked, how shall we find a remedy for this ruinous british trade, 


which embarrasses us so much ; which drains us of our speci 
twice a year sweeps away every dollar which can be scraypx d up in 
Cincinnati, without adding to our wealth? We answer prompt! 
and without delay: “ Put in operation in Cincinnati manuta 


for woollen cloth, for cotton cloth, for glassware of every des 


' McMaster, IV. 344. 
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tion, for straw hats, and every article which [is] import [ed but} 
can be manufactured in Cincinnati. Let the two hundred thousand 

llars which we send over the mountains be paid the manufacturers 
incinnati for the above articles. This would keep so much of 
Ith at home; thereby increasing its productive manufacturing 
industry. It would increase the value of lands and houses and sup- 
port a greater population than we can now otherwise possibly sup- 
port. This two hundred thousand dollars would be added to our 
capital every year and increased in a proportional ratio.” ! 

Dr. Drake probably expressed the situation more clearly than 
any other contemporary when he said: 

lo convert into manufacturers the hands engaged in clearing and 
Improving a new country, would be a mistaken policy: and if adopted 
must soon correct itself. In the case in which a new country is con 
tiguous to an olde 


r, of dense population, which can exchange manufactures 
it may even be advisable to defer manufacturing in the 


for subsistence, 
former to a late period. But where a new country must transport its sur- 

agricultural products to a great distance, and import the necessary 
es from shops equally remote, it may be advisable to com 
manufacturing much earlier. It must not, however. attempt to 
convert its farmers into tradesmen. They should be imported instead 
of their manufactures. The ranks of agriculture would then remain 
he simple process of barter at home be substituted for expensive 


entire: t 
and hazardous commercial operations; and the immigrant manufacturers 
with their increase, become an addition to the population. The situa- 
tion of Ohio seems to recommend this policy and it is already adopted.* 

In answer to the question: “ What articles can we manufacture 
to best advantage ", one very popular reply was “ Woollen cloth ”. 
As early as 1802 the United States minister to Portugal sent to his 
home in Connecticut one hundred merino sheep, and in a very few 
years sheep-raising and the manufacture of woollen cloth became 
important allied industries in New England.*. The industry spread 
to Ohio and within a few years the farmers were raising wool, in 
limited quantities, but with so much success as to suggest the estab- 
lishment of woollen manufactures in the Miami Country. 

A writer in Liberty Hall declared: “ We have the best climate 
and soil in the world for raising merino sheep. We can feed ten 
sheep to the acre for eight months in the year, while New England 
does not feed more than three or four sheep to the acre for seven 
We can raise wool cheaper than it can be 


months in the vear. 
raised either in England or in New England 
statement, he said that General Harrison, on his farm at North Bend, 


In support of this 


‘Liberty Hall, August 14, 1815. 
? Drake, Natural and Statistical View of Cincinnat p. 3. 
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successfully fed eighty sheep for eight months on an eight re 
He supposed that each sheep would vield a promt six dollars. 


or the enormous sum of sixty dollars per acre 


statements cannot be permitted to pass unquestioned, but « Itless 
they were accepted as conclusive arguments by unthinking peoy 
if the time. 

Another writer expressed it as his opinion, that it uld be next 
to folly to cover the beautiful hills of North Bend \ flocks of 
nerino sheep if we neglected to establish manutactures to et race 


the growth of wool. We must ourselves engage in 1 anutactu 
otherwise the enterprising farmer will not get a suitable pric 
his wool. If we do not, we must send the raw material over 


mountains or to New Orleans to be manufactured, and then 


the same article back in a manufactured state greatly increas 
value. In this case, the manufacturing industry would be lost t 
Cincinnati, the wool-grower would be discouraged and our capital 


would be decreased.’ 
The more sanguine ventured to say that within ten years the 
Miami Country would not only be supplying the home market wi 


wool, but also would have large quantities for export. It ts mes Hie 


\ 


to state that their hopes were not realized, nor did Cincinnati becom 


a centre of the woollen industry. in the contrary, tie manutacture 
of woollens was limited from the beginning : for these men who made 


the prediction did not appreciate the fact, that of all classes ot 
manufactured goods, textile fabrics probably would st ind the highest 
transportation rate, and that other sections would prove to be more 
favorably situated for their manufacture. 

\lthough the woollen industry in the Miami Country reached n 
great proportions, other manufactures were being est tblished which 
furnished a basis for the future industrial growth of the region 
That the manufacturing spirit began to manifest itself before the 


i813, there 


war was half over is shown by the fact that on July 4. 
was offered the toast, “ Our manufactures, a still small voice, but 
persistent and energetic.” This may be attributed to the spirit of 
patriotism that wells forth on our natal day, or it may be attributed 
to the example of the East; but it is interesting to note that the 
same edition of the Hestern Spy that published the above 
tained evidence of a more positive character in the announ 


of the Miami Exporting Company, wherein that company © 


Liberty Halli, August 14, 1815 
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‘liberal and lengthy [sic] accommodation ” to persons who were 
engaged in or had arranged to engage in manufacturing. ' 

\ more substantial proof of confidence in the success of manu- 
factures in the West than either of these incidents was then under 
way. In the opening vear of the war, some gentlemen began the 
construction of a manufacturing plant which, for a time. was the 
wonder of the West in an industrial way. It was completed in i814, 
and was known as the Cincinnati Steam Mill. It is worthy of 
attention as being both the first manufacturing enterprise in Cincin- 
nati on a large scale, and the first to use steam power. The build- 
ing Was sixty-two by cighty-seven feet and one hundred and forty 
feet high, with walls ten feet thick at the base. Though designed 
for the manufacture not only of flour, but of woollen and cotton 
goods, flaxseed oil and several other articles. the principal business 
was the manufacture of flour, for which it had a capacity of seven 
hundred barrels per week.? 

The growing population of the Miami Country and the increas- 
ing demand of the West for manufactured goods, combined with 
the example and success of the Cincinnati Ste am Mill, gave such an 
Impetus to projects for manufacturing as to bring about the begin- 
ning of numerous other industrial ente rprises before the close of the 
vear 1815. What may be termed household industries continued to 
grow with the increase of population, and along with these, but on 
a larger scale, may be enumerated the following. There were four 
cotton-spinning establishments run by horse-power, operating to- 
gether twelve hundred spindles, while, in all, thirty-three hundred 
cotton spindles were in operation in Cincinnati. Ninety-one wool- 
carding machines and one hundred and thirty spindles were in use, 
and a woollen manufactory was then building that was expected to 
sixty vards of broadcloth per day. There also were two 
rope-walks, while two breweries not only supplied the home market, 
but sent large quantities of beer, porter, and ale down the river. 
Above the mouth of Deer Creek. the Cincinnati Manufacturing 
Company had extensive buildings and was engaged in the manu- 
facture of various articles. With the exception of the large steam 
mill, already mentioned, the steam sawmill was probably the most 
important enterprise of the voung metri polis.’ It occupied a build- 
in 


g¥ seventy by fifty-six feet and its four saws had a capacity of 


eight hundred feet per hour. It was set in operation on July 4, 


J rn S July 8 
* Drake, Natural and Statistical Viex PP. 137 and 146; Palmer, Journal 
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i815, “amidst the anxious gaze of curiosity “on the part of Cinem 
natians. A local paper announced that its performance equalled 
the most sanguine expectations, and it was hoped that 11 would 
prove essentially beneficial to the town and country, besides amp! 
rewarding the proprietors for their public-spirited enterpris 
The announcement of the completion of a sugar retinery ¢ 
in 1816 furnished an opportunity for the editor of J rt la 
to sum up the manufacturing situation in the following somewhat 
florid editorial : 
: fhus we go. One improvement is only the harlinget 
Scarcely have we got our steam mills into operation and our glass work 
in blast, when new enterprises are on foot. Surely it is a high grat 
cation to see the comforts of life thus daily accumulating 
We have now the pleasure of stating that the sugar refinery of Messt 
Burnet, Baum and Company ts in successful operation ng 
menced the process of refining New Orleans sugar in the course o1 
st month. . . . Thus within twelve months we have witnessed 
the general improvements of the town in the gradation ot tl t 
and the raising of many large, commodious, handsome brick dwelling 
houses and stores, . . . but the erection also of the stear 1 
a fulling mill and brass foundry as adjuncts to the steam flour-1 7 
large glass works, an additional and extensive s | lle factor a: 
and lastly a sugar refinery calculated to work up five barrels of sugat ‘i 
a week. Give us but a few towing steamboats to aid this spirit of ent 5 


prise, and 


“How ere long, our town shall rise 
With turrets sparkling to the skies: 
And shine in backwoods splendor dresse: 
Phe Great Emporium of the West. fo 
Through the influence of this spread of manufactures, Will 
| 
Green, in the next vear, established the Cincinnati Bell, Brass and 


Iron Foundry. A vear later he took into partnership Willhiar 


Henry Harrison, Jacob Burnet, James Findley and John H. @iatt, 
all men of the highest standing in tre Miami Country Phe works ; es 
were soon greatly extended, and in a short time were in a posit * 
to do a large share of the manufacturing that the coming of the 
steamboat brought to Cincinnati. 

j Other parts of the Miami Country were also active in establish 
ing manufactures. ()n the Little Miami alone there were near! 
forty mills, including two paper-mills.£ Most of these were tlour 
mills or distilleries, for these two industries were frequently carried £ 


on together. As early as 1816, the Springfield Domestic Manutas 


Liberty Hall, July 1815. 

* Jbid., Feb. 19, 1816. 
3Cincinnati Directory tor 1819, p. 48 
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turing Company was establishing at Springfield and was advertis 
ing in Liberty Hall that their carding machines, fulling mills, and 
cotton factory were in complete operation. They charged six and 


one-fourth cents per pound for carding common wool, and twelve 
half cents per pound for carding merino wool. Customers 


were informed that one pound of plain hog’s lard must accompany 


and one 


every eight pounds of wool. 

These examples serve only as fair illustrations of the small 
manufacturing plants that existed’ in the various communities of 
the Miami Country and other parts of the West, and proved to 
be valuable assistants to the household industries that were carried 
on in-every farm-house. The wool raised on the farm was taken 
to the carding machine and made into rolls about two feet long and 
one-half inch in diameter. These rolls were then taken home and 
spun into varn, and the varn was knit into stockings or woven into 
cloth. In the latter case, the product of the loom was taken to 
the fulling mill for finishing. Where possible, these mills were run 
by water-power, though others were operated by horse or ox-power ; 
and even as late as the beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, such a machine run by horse-power was carding 
wool for the farmers in the neighborhood of a village in Clermont 
County 

In consideration of the fact that the country was so new and so 
distinctively agricultural, the census of 1820 reveals a remarkably 
large proportion of persons engaged in manufacturing in the Miami’ 
Country. Persons following gainful occupations were divided into 
three classes ; those occupied with agriculture, mmerce, and manu- 
factures. So we find that, in Butler County, twenty-five per cent. 
of the population so listed were engaged in manufacturing; in 
Warren County, twenty-one per cent.: in Hamilton and Clermont 
counties, twenty per cent. each: in Darke C unty, fifteen per cent. ; 
in Greene and Champaign counties, fourteen per cent.; in Preble 
County, eleven per cent. We are probably safe in assuming that 
at that date the Miami Country outside of Cincinnati was almost 
entirely agricultural; therefore it would appear, that persons who 
were in any way engaged in household or shop industries were 
counted as being engaged in manufacturing; but even then. the 
percentage of those engaged in manufacturing appears to have been 
large. However, it may be taken as an indication of an effort on 
the part of the western people to supply themselves with manufac- 
tured goods without paying the high prices asked for the imported 


article. Further investigation probably would show that nearly 
( ciunnati Gacette. May Rr¢ 
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every community had its 
supplying the local demand for m: 


This effort to establish manufactures in 
avoid the expense and delay of long-distance conn 


tive means of transportation, and to 


farm products, was in a great measure succs ssful. 


plished more than this. _ Its influence, politically, 


merical 


western Ohio firmly in line with Clay's .\ 


section did not long continue to show the apathy 


tion that seemed to exist in 1816, It also lat 

the rapid industrial growth of Cincinnati th 

steamboat era, and thus did much to make her the chiet 
the Ohio valley. By shaping this industrial growth 
demand of the southern planters, Cincinnati material 
that inter-dependence of North and South, which 


re 


characteristic of Mississippi valley commerce dut 


boat era. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL AND VIRGINIA, 1813-1821 


Ci JUsrice MARSHALL was a man of strong political con 
Victions, and it is the political significance of his opinions which 


ust ever receive the larger share of the historian’s attention. 


st unwelcome to Virginia, for it was expected that Ellsworth’s 
successor would be nominated by Jefferson. Judge Spencer Roane, 
son-in-law of Patrick Henry, a stanch and trusted Republican leader, 
was “slated” for the position.’ A timely resignation of the Con- 
necticut chief justice opened the way for resolute John Adams to 
fll this most important position with the ablest of Southern Federal- 
ists; but from the day of Marshall's appointment to the end of 
Jetferson’s life the Sage of Monticello planned for the removal of 
the great judge or for the essential curbing of the powers of his 
court. Two bitterer political enemies never lived within the bounds 
of the Old Dominion than Jefferson and Marshall. | 
When, fourteen vears after Marshall's appointment, he came 
into collision with his own state, Virginia was Jetferson’s pocket 
borough, and few men, John Randolph alone excepted, ever held 
important office at the hands of her people against his wishes. 
Che Old Dominion was held firmly in the grasp of the Republican 
organization; and the Supreme Court of Appeals, presided over 
since 1803 by Roane, was probably the most important wheel in 
the political machine. Its members were all men of real distinction, 
well trained and masters of constitutional law both American and 
English. One of them, William H. Cabell, had been Jetferson’s 
protege; all had had a hand in the elevation of the first Republican 
president. Roane was the court's chief ornament. and Republi- 
can Virginia boasted that her own. chief justice was an abler 
lawyer and statesman than Marshall himself, whose ability, how- 
ever, Was never questioned, 
Roane was a close student of the law after the “ Coke on Little- 
ton stvle:* he was familiar with the w ritings of Grotius, Locke 
and Montesquieu, and an ardent admirer of George Mason. He 


had been a leader of the Henry forces in 1788 when the great 
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fight against the national Constitutior is S al 
there can be no doubt that he never quite forgave Mars 
Madison for their work on that Casio \iter tl 
jetierson he seems to have acquiesced in the existing order of things 
though he threatened to give the peace-loving President no e1 pe 
trouble by his repeated agitation im taver of war against lng 

} In 1804 he founded the Richmond Enguirer and placed his cous 
Thomas Ritchie in charge.* Hle and Ritehie and the \Virg 
‘prophet of secession John Favler of Carolin 

' management of the Republican machine which Jetters 
son had built in 1796-1800. In 1815 Roane was th st power! a 


politician in the state. He nominated members of the legtslat 
and caused them to be elected, he are \\ bills and reselut 


the law-makers passed almost without amendment: and 


sessions closed his friend, Ritchie, usually published a “ leader 
in the Enguirer headed “ Well done, good and faithful servants 
machine came in the vear 1815, when the United States Supret 
Court in Vartin 7. Hunter's Lessee overruled the decision of tl 
Virginia Court of Appeals. The case was an old on Phe first 
suit, it would appear, that Marshall argued before the Genet 
Court of Virginia was that of Hite v7. Fairfax in which he appeared 
as counsel for Fairfax. The question at issue Was the title 1 
large tracts of land Iving between the Rappahannock and Potoma 
rivers. The Fairfax grant from the english crown in 1736 had b 
declared null and void by the state of Virginia in 1782, the propert 
having fallen to Denny Fairfax, an “alien enemy” living in thi 
county of Kent, England. The unoccupied land belonged thence 
forth to the state. Hite had taken out a patent from the stat 
and settled on the jand. Fairfax took steps in the proper local | 
; court to eject Hite and failing to gain his point appealed to tl 

General Court of Virginia, predecessor of the Court of .\ppeals 
Marshall urged with great force that Fairfax had been unlawt 
deprived of his property ;* he was not sustained by the court. [ut 
the later chief justice had made himself familiar with t 
case. In April 178) David Hunter was granted a patent tor 78S 
acres of the Fairfax lands. Unable to get possession in the ta 
opposition from Fairfax he brought suit in 1793 in the distri 

1 Jbid., Il. 47. 

2 Virginia Law Register, 11. 481; J. Q. Adams Diar I\ 4 

2 Letters to his son. Branch Historical Papers, Il. 12 a¢ 
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urt of Virginia for Shenandoah County. The district court ga\ 
deme for Fairfax and appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of Virginia. Meanwhile Fairtax died and bequeathed his claims 


and rights to Philip Martin. The case was argued before thx 
supreme court of which Roane was one of the justices in Ma 


in Oetober, 1809, and in April, 1810, when decision was finall 


17 OR). 
given against the Fairfax claim and in support of the act of confis 
ation of 1782. Appeal was taken to the Uniteel States Supreme 


Court on the ground that rights guaranteed by the Treaty of 1783 
cle d 

Phe United States Supreme Court in accordance with Jetferson’s 
vishes had become Republican, that is, a majority of its members 
had been tollowers of Jefferson at the time of their appointment. 
Jefferson and Virginians in general hoped that constitutional ques 
tions would henceforth be decided contrary to Marshall's views. 

Che “ Fairfax” case was one of great importance, involving the 
tithe to many thousand acres of the best land in Virginia and 


ireatening the authority of the state to dispose of those lands. The 
validity of an act of the legislature passed before the close of the 


Revolutionary War was in question. 
The United States Supreme Court reviewed the decision of 


the Virginia court in 1813 and a mandamus issued by Marshall the 
‘first Monday ~ in August following was served on the latter re- 
wiring the execution of judgment as given by the local court in 
favor of the Fairfax heirs. The Judges of the Virginia Supreme 
Court took up the matter in the summer of 1815, each one preparing 
his own opinion independently of the others. Roane spent a part 
of the summer at the White Sulphur Springs, where he talked 
his torthcoming opinion with Monroe, who neither endorsed 
nor opposed its contentions. On his return he visited Jefferson,’ 
who also hesitated to express a view without first examining the 
argument that might be offered on the other side?) On December 


1, 18 the Supreme Court of Virginia formally announced that 


is. 
the mandamus of the United States Supreme Court would not be 
obeved and that so far as Virginia was concerned its former de- 
cision would stand, 7. ¢., the Fairfax heirs would lose what was 
claimed under the treaty of 1783. In February following, the 
opinions of the Virginia justices were published in the Richmond 
Enquirer. There was not a dissenting voice. They stood on the 
ground that the United States courts could not constitutionally 
Jetferson, Writings, IX. 530-531; Branch Historical Papers, I. 1, 131. 
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interfere with or reverse the dects t 
eir jurisdictions, and that no treaty obliga . 
since the confiscatory act of the Virginia legislat 
before the cessation of hostilities Pett 
urt had made, in issuing the manda s tl Virginia | 
actually taken possession before 1783, and that s 
» so afterwards was searcely noticed. RKoane s : 
tical manifesto designed to advance thi 
and to arouse hostility towards Marshal se st 
lominate the national court. Pub SCUSSION . . 
and the local court was tullv sustained m its re 
mandamus. John Taylor of Caroline t a re 
m behalf of state rights the 
the great chiet Istice W Was again yp! ¥ tals 
Dominion 
Phe United States Supreme Court had ma 1 I 
f ordering the state court to reverse its own « S101 toe 
an opposing judgment Roane had made ft : 
tunity. Marshall and his fellow judges } ediate 1 
of the refusal of Virginia to recognize the relia IN1 3 
and went once again over the case, reaffirming the points 
mac Story now delivered the opimion of the « t. | . 
dissenting. These opinions were published im thi Itiona 
eneer and reprinted in the \Virgima papers | rite States 
marshal for Western Virginia was ordered to execute thr 
ment of the Supreme Court. This was the first “ pass arms 
between the Virginia school of states-rights es ul 1 
great chief justice. To the popular mind the port that Marsha 
had sought to make was that a state was suber I t | 
Roane had shown that a state could refuse obedience: the na 
authority with impunity 
The second contlict between the two great opposing theories 
of government came immediately atter the sion ot t ‘ 
ot MeCulloch v7. Maryland in March, 1819. In this case the « 
arguments for the Virginia chief justice and his powertul te wing 
were those which endorsed the doctrine of “implied powers 


subject so full of difficulties that both Madison and Monroe | 
halted at its determination—and d that a stat 

’ sistent with the reasonable purpose ional statut is 
void. For the Supreme Court thus to solve great 11 redole 
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/ 
seemed to Roane a usurpation of power. Southern leaders of 
opinion had frequently denied the authority of the national courts 
to determine the constitutionality of an act of Congress.’ It was 
indeed an important matter. No court in Ikurope wielded such 


supreme power. Marshall had himself in the Virginia Convention 
of 1788 declared that such powers were not contemplated in the 
proposed national constitution.? But he evidently came to the con 
‘usion later that the “ fathers” had intentionally left some of thes« 
points vague. [le was now firmly convinced that the exercise of pet 
manent powers must be conceded to some branch of the nationa! 
government. The “ Maryland” opinion was then an enunciation of 
the doctrine of the court on the “implied powers ” of the Constitu 
tion and the right of the court, already asserted in Warbury ¢ 
VWadison, to interpret and apply acts of Congress. 

Roane had probably helped Marshall to this view of the func 
tions of the national Supreme Court, for he had won fame for hin 
self in 1702 by delivering the opinion that the Supreme Court of 
Virginia possessed authority to interpret and apply the constitution 
and laws of the state, declaring the latter void if necessary. During 
and immediately after the Revolution this final and revisionary 
power was assumed by the courts of North Carolina, New Jersey, 
Virginia and Rhode Island. Long before 1815 it was regarded as a 
ed feature in the governments of many of the states. How eas\ 
must it have been then for judges of the national courts, reasoning 
by analogy, to claim and exercise the same authority in respect to the 
national constitution and laws. This was seen and openly admitted 
to be right and proper by some of Jefferson's most. intluential 
states-rights followers. 

There was no way for Roane judicially to review the WeCulloch 
w. \Varyand opinion, as there had been in the former case; but 
nething daunted he took up his pen in the Enguirer, under the 
pseudonym of * Amphictyon” in March and under that of “ Hamp- 
den” in June, 1819. In these papers Roane took the ground of 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, quoting in extenso from 
those documents and declaring that if Marshall's view held. the 
“rights and freedom of the pee ple of the states” were lost, and that 
it might be necessary for Virginia to employ physical force. He 
aroused much excitement in Virginia and the discussion went 


Letter of John Steele, influential Southern Federalist, to Nathaniel Macon 


April 2, 1803, in Dodd, Life of Macon, 184; also opinion of Charles Pinckney 
in Thayer, John Marshall, 66 

* Elliot, Debates, Ill. 555-557 
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steadily on until late in the summer \ significant mplaint was 


at the United States Su 


« Republican in sentiment had proven to be a bulwark 

new Federalism.’ 

ane sent copies of his articles to Jefferson and Madi 
isking at the same time for a public expression of their of 


; \ladison declined to give a Positive view: Jettersor endors 


heartily all Roane said characterizing the ck the Supre 
Court in WeCulloch v. Maryland as a usurpation, but begg 
’ be excused from participating “in all contests of opi Ml 
roe who had half endorsed the attitucdk f Roane in //unte 
tins Lessee was also appealed to, but « ft course he « ud on 


as president openly express an opinion 

Chief Justice Marshall was aroused by these bitter att 
He said in a letter to Story a few days after Roane’s tirst 
appeared: Our opinion in the sank case has aroused the sleepu 
spirit of Virginia, if indeed it ever sleeps.” | And 

The opinion in the Bank case continues to be denounced b 
democracy in Virginia. An effort is certainly making to induce 
the legislature which will meet in December to take up the sub 
ject and to pass resolutions not very unlike those which were called 
forth by the alien and sedition laws.” In view of the intluence at 
‘essure Virginia might bring to bear upon the leaders of otl 
states, he exhorted his friends to exert themselves to get counter 


resolutions endorsing the position of the Supreme Court adopt 


For, he insisted, if Roane’s principles should prevail, “the const: 
tution would be converted into the old confederation ’ Marshall's 
friends did not bestir themselves. The politicians and newspapers 
OF Iirgiunia, turned their guns on anotnet Usurpel 


General Jackson, whose high-handed measures in florida produce 
wide-spread discussion, and the pressure on the Supreme Court 
was relieved. 
It was but a short two vears, however, before another de 

of the Supreme Court set Roane’s pen in motion. This tim 

. would appear that Marshall had with “malice aforethought 

dragged the state of Virginia, contrary to the eleventh amendment 
to the Constitution, before the bar of his court It was int 


case of Cohens wv. the State of ¢ irginia. iwo pomts were at 


. issue: (1) the validity of a state law prohibiting the sale of lott 


1 Roane’s fourth article in the Richmond Enguirer for Jur F soin Bras 
Historical Papers, II. 1, 118 
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rents of a company organized und 

he laws of the District of Columbia: (2) whether an agent of su 

corporation could appeal from an adverse decision of the stat: 
rts to the United States courts, a state being a party to the sun 
Virginia had made the selling of lottery tickets a misdemeat 


mumishable with a fine of a hundred dollars for each offense. 


nder a recent act of Congress the District of Columbia had licens 
lottery which was expected, of course, to do business in \ 


inja and Marvland. Venders of tickets in Norfolk were arrest 
and tried before the borough court and fined $100 each. © No appe: 
as taken to the Gieneral Court in Richmond, which might ha 
iewed the case; but a writ of error was allowed by the Jo 
urt, without objection from the state's counsel, and the cont: 
versy went to the United States Supreme Court. The state 
Virginia now became the defendant in the national court. Thoug 
the evidence on this point 1s not quite conclusive, it is pretty clear 
that the state's counsel had made no objection to the appeal, think 
it an excellent opportunity to test the question whether a sta 
could be haled into the United States Court. Philip P. | 


and other able attorneys were engaged by the state of Vir 


Phey pleaded want of jurisdiction in the trial which tf 
\Mlarshall ruled that the fine laid by the Norfolk court must b 
paid, not because the law of Virginia held as against an agent of 

corporation chartered by Congress, but because it had not been 
intended to force the business of the lottery company into states 


having laws to the contrary, Congress not having purposely acted 


The second and main question, whether the court had jurisdic- 
tion, Marsh 


hall decided in the affirmative, declaring that all parties 


to suits in which the constitution, laws or treaties of the nation 


vere involved or in which rights claimed under them were denied, 
ight appeal from any state court to the United States Suprem« 


Court, and that the incident of a state’s being a party to the iti 


gation did not etfect the case.! 

Roane and his party were stronger now than ever before. After 
in understanding, it would seem, as to who should lead the fight, 
e Virginia chief justice began on May 25 the publication under 
l@ pen-name of “ Algernon Sidney” of his most famous series 
articles against Judge Marshall. They constitute a commentar' 
n the national constitution from the standpoint of states’ rights. 


Roane could not deal calmly with his subject. His language 
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and sometimes Offensive 
declared vil not ess sast! 

anv of these me rable lg 
I+ pietel neat ves t 
ave a real existence, or are to be consider St 
sovereign and imdependent stat \\ ! ‘ 

intained, the judiciary is said to be thi st 


irtments of government, and has been 


rrought before it, ours aspires to a more ¢ 

s the right not only to control tie 
epartinents of its own government but als ‘ 
tl ‘hartered rights of the states me 1 Mars 


the Virginia convention of 1788,° showing that the cin IStice 
ad then denied that a state could be * dragged * betor 

the federal court: declared that he anted no 

rebellion, but a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles et 
he solemly admonishes his readers that the sovereignty o! Virg 

ust be maintained, suggesting that slavery its¢ If was not sal 

\larshali’s decisions. However, his rebuke and arming t 
icllow-partizans bear a significant hint as to the real nature 


the contest: * Yet, Republicans! | greatly tear that ir sins 


overtaken vou. I deeply regret that you are lound ¢ 
posts. and that vou could not watch one hour | wreatly tear that 


the day of retribution is at hand. The scepter of power ts al 


i 
fo depart trom vou... . hair ot the tederal sal 1 
begun to grow and with it [its] power and streng 


With this series of papers from Roane other articles 
freon 


] ike maall artiller 
week TO WeeK, HIKE silld 


the big guns. About the same time, too, John Taylor « f Caroline 


published his book, Construction ( strued, which at o1 teal 
the hearty commendation of most Southern iticlans 

lf the legislature of 1819 barel issed joining t 
‘ i821 plunged into the thick of the fight ’rey . 
made to re-enact the resolutions of 1708 and to call for the 
ing of the Supreme Court. Je fferson was still an active intluet 
in Virginia. His son-in-law, Thomas M. Randolph, was xg 


Ritchie, Roane and John Taylor enjoyed his tullest 

All nad iong been nati al 

of Marshall. Jefferson had silently approved and encouraged 


Roane’s attacks on Marshall since 1815. Now he rote a letter 


commending John Taylors most tink book, ( 
Richmond Enguirer, May 25, 18 
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strucd ‘h Ritchie was to publish in the editorial column of the 
Enquire) Even Madison was reported in Richmond as disap 
proving the decision in the Cohens case. 


[he people of Virginia, suffering peculiarly from the economic 
and financial crisis which had been on for a vear or two, were read 
to blame some one for all their ills. Roane led them to think that 
the policy of the United States government, or at least of ¢ ongress, 
had begun to go wrong, and that Marshall. a Virginian, was the 


arch-enemy of the state. The time seemed ripe for bringing the 


national judiciary to terms, for silencing the chief justice at 


Marshall recognized the danger of the coming storm. He wrote 
Story, June 15, 1821: * The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Lottery case has been assaulted with a degree of virulence transcend 
ing what has appeared on any former occasion. .. . There is on this 
subject no such thing as a free press in Virginia and of « msequence 
the calumnies and misrepresentations of this gentleman [| Roane] 
will remain uncontradicted and will by many be believed to be true 
He will be supposed to be the champion of state rights, instead of 
being what he really is, the champion of dismemberment.”! Then 
complaining of the vast influence exerted by Jefferson he adds in 
a letter of July 13, 1821: “ IT cannot describe the surprize and morti- 
fication | have felt at hearing that Mr. Madison has embraced 
them [these Virginia views] with respect to the judicial depart- 
ment. ... In support of the sound principles of the constitution and 
of the Union of the States not a pen is drawn. In Virginia the 
tendency of things verges rapidly to the destruction of the govern- 
ment and the re-establishment of a league of sovereign states. |] 
look elsewhere for safety.” 

Having heard that Hall, the editor of the American Laz Journal, 
then published in Philadelphia, would probably print Roane’s 
‘Algernon Sidney ” papers, Marshall advises Story to exert him- 
self to prevent such an unfortunate event. He would thus dens 
the treedom of the press to Roane, the lack of which he laments 
in Virginia, or, if the papers must be printed, he thought the editor 
‘ought to say that he published that piece by particular request ”, 
meaning by request of Jefferson,* for Marshall thought it was 
only through Jefferson's influence that Roane could get a place in 
the Law Journal. Growing more despondent than was his wont 
our great chief justice repeats the language of a former letter: 


* Proceedings of the Massachusetis Historical Society. second series. XIV. 227. 
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\ deep design to convert our government into t leagu 
if states has taken strong hold of a powerful an part 
in Virginia.” He closes this interesting part of his letter as follows: 
The whole attack, if not originating with Mr. Jefferson, is 
obviously approved and guided by him. It is therefore formidable 
in other states as well as in this, and it behoves the friet ft the 
union to be more on the alert than they have been. -\n effort will 
certainly be made to repeal the 25th section of the judicial act.” 
It was indeed no half-hearted attack which Roane and. the 
Enquirer were leading. The Washington Gazette, rival to the 
National Intelligencer, took up the cause of Virginia Ye Wirt 
Clinton of New York, again powerful in his own state and in the 
country generally, openly defended Roane’s position Phe Louis 


iana .ddvertiser and other Southern papers as well as pra 
all the Virginia press espoused vigorously the cause of state su 
premacy. The sentiment of the toasts of the Fourth of July f 
lowing was largely particularist; only Richmond—an ancie 
stronghold of Federalism—do we find public speakers with th 
hardihood to defend the Supreme Court and the chief justice 

‘he next step was to be taken by the legislature. The plan was 


to pass the most drastic resolutions. But here the .\Vationa! Jntel 


gencer calls to mind the action of Virginia in 180g when, on losing 
in the famous Olmstead case, Pennsvivania had appealed to her 
sister states to aid her in resisting the national authority Popular 
opinion in Pennsylvania then favored the establishment of a special 
tribunal for the settlement of just such questions as that now 
exciting so much attention. Virginia had then in quite positive 
language declared that the Supreme Court was the last resort 


and that it was the duty of the states to abide by its rulings 
Nevertheless Governor Randolph, direct from Jetferson’s root 
ve in Decemh 


His me€ssave 


made the Supreme Court the chief item of 
1821. A passage of it runs: “ The commonwealth has underg 


te nal 


the humiliation of having endeavoured in vain to vindicate and as 


sert her rights and her sovereignty at the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and now endures the mortification ot 
having altogether failed to procure a disavowal of the right, or 
the intention, to violate that sovereignty and those rights It 
{the Supreme Court of the United States] arrogates to itself 
alwavs, the high authority to judge exclusively in the last resort 


how far the federal compact is violated, and to arraign beto 
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not only the decisions of the state courts, but the states themselves.” 


closes with an almost too emphatic assertion that no 


but peaceful means of redress will be resorted to. 
Meanwhile R. M. Johnson of Kentucky introduced resolutions 
} 


into the United States Senate looking to the correction of the a 
From Johnson's speech it will be seen that a plan of co-operation 
between Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio had been arranged.’ The 
Virginia agitation found ready ears in Kentucky and Ohio where 
ambitious banking schemes were likely to be. or alread had been, 
upset by the Supreme Court. Roane now drafted an amendment to 


the national constitution, as he said to strengthen the proposed re 


ich was to pass the Virginia assembly and then to be 


nt to the other states for endorsement. A letter to Archibald 
Thweatt, December 11, 1821, gives us a suggestive hint as to how 


gislative bodies: “ With a view to aid 


things used to be done in le 
them, or rather to lead on this important subject, [ have prepared 
some amendments to the constitution to be adopted by our assembly 
They are very mild, but go the full length of the wishes of the 
republicans on this subject. They will be copied by another hand 
and circulated among the members. I would not wish to injure 
the great cause by being known as the author.” * The following 
prospective amendment was endorsed almost without opposition 
‘That the judicial power of the United States shall not be con 
} } 


strued to extend to any case in which a state shall be a party, 


except in controversies between two or more states, nor to any 
other controversies involving the rights of a state and to which 
such state shall claim to become a party. That no appeal shal! 
be construed to lie to any court of the United States from any 
decision rendered in the courts of a state.”° But neither Johnson's 
resolutions in the Senate nor those of the Virginia Assembly ever 
reached the heart of the North; and Congress never once seriously 
considered the proposition to remove the great chief justice. 

Such was the outcome of Marshall's long contlict with Virginia. 
There had been much of bitterness and there was even to the last a 
resolute and large party ready to take revolutionary steps against 
the Supreme Court. But Jefferson thought the political constellation 
unpropitious; indeed Roane charged both him and Madison with 
“hanging back too much in this great crisis”. The old statesmen 


1} irginta House Journals, December 3, 1821. 
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er, served their dav: t . 
nother campaign of agitat ke t 
t since the Missour es 
aders, anv attempt now to force the iss , S 
would cause ( eminent ¢ Like tates ter 1 
recent dispute and thus deteat t] signs 
hetter lie b there lore nt the sil 111 
Let the c1 be first raised trom that « rte 
t h effect He then advised the Virgu eles nin 
rress to press for a change in the met 1 of choosing or 
pointment for terms of six vears instead of 1 { : 
Representatives also to have the right t confirmation : 
ought would bring the court into closer t t 
He had never ceased to be alarme: by t 
nd thought Roane’s position impregt his 
trine Jof Marshall] was so complete refute e, that if 1 
can be answered, | surrender human reas with : 
ess faculty. given to bewilder, and not te guide us 
Roane had solemnly warned Virgin n these replies lars 
that slavery would be doomed under su constitution as his 
opponent expounded ; he sp ke of secession as a lawtul alternativ 
to submission to the Supreme Court: and vet admitted that forcsble 
resistance would be revolution. But Virgima 1 en re 
to cross the Rubicon, ind Roane died ontirs ter the 
elorious close of his “movement”. thinking that his work 
been in vain. The “shoe pinched” in South Carolina within th 
space of a single twelvemonth. Robert Barnwell Rhett of 


state began where Roane left off, and drawing constantly uy 


the Virginia magazine so recently filled he began and continu 


itation which forced Calhoun to recant his ardent nation 


ag 


1828. and which swept the South two decades later into Tex: 
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nexation, ceasing not until the Roan Marshall deba 


in the awful tribunal of civil war 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON AND THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 


Joux QOvixcy Apams with his monumental diary proved that 
General Jackson was willing in 1819 to see the United States re 
linquish her vague claims to Texas in return for the definite ad- 
vantages of the Floridas.1. But when the Texas fever did attack 
him the treaty of 1819 appeared an egregious blunder, and, whil 
fiercely denying that he had ever approved it? he spent no little 
time and energy in trving to rectify it. Did he in doing so resort 
to the Machiavellian intrigues which have sometimes been ascribed 
to him?* It is the aim of the present paper to submit evidence 
for the defense which it is hoped may point the way to a positive 
acquittal. It will consider: (1) the efforts of President Jackson to 
purchase Texas, (2) his connection with Sam Houston's alleged plot 
to revolutionize the ec untry, and (3) the charges made against the 
government of breach of neutrality during the Texas revoluti: m, (a) 
in contributing men, money, and supplies to the rebels. and (b) in the 
eccupation of Nacogdoches by General Gaines. 

To Adams the treaty was always a blunder. He opposed it 
when it was made, and within twenty days of his inauguration 
as president had taken steps to regain as much of Texas as its 
new mistress could be induced to surrender. On March 26, 1825, 
Clay at his request instructed Poinsett to appoach the Mexican 
government for a readjustment of the Texan bx undary. The Sabine 
Was unsatisfactory to the United States, and he suggested that the 
Brazos, the Colorado, or even the Rio Grande might be substituted 
for it. Nothing came of this, and again in 1827 (March 15) 
Clay wrote Poinsett that the President was willing to promote the 
success of the negotiation “ by throwing into it other motives 
than those which strictly belong to the subject itself’. Therefore 
he was authorized to offer a million dollars for a line beginning at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. following that river and the Pecos 


to the source of the latter. thence north to the Arkansas. and then 


Adams, Memoirs, IV. 238-2390. XI. 348. 340, XII. 131; Sumner, Andrex 
son, 67: Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson. II. 584-588. 
“Schouler, History of the United States. IV. 251 and note; Niles’s Register 
I 
* Adams, Me rs. XI. 349; Wise, Seven Decades of the Union, 148; Sumner 
Andrew J son, 354; Schouler, History of the United States. IV. 251. 
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that river and the fortv-second parallel to 1 cific Or 
For the alternate line of the Colorado he might offer f the sur 
The President thought it an auspicious tit to urge the negotia 


, because he was led to belie ve, said Cla bv the reat s 
frequency of the grants which Mexico had been making in Texas 
. to colonists from the United State s, that the vernment did not 
alue land verv highly. Moreover, the emigrants now flocking to 


Texas would carry with them their own princip! fi law. libert 


and religion; collisions might be expected—sor in 1 

§ alre ad occurred : and these would be like] t “enlist the « 
pathies and feelings of the two Republics, and Jead to misunder 
standings". And, altogether, the President was of the opinion 
that the boundary of the Sabine brought Mexico nearer t 


great western commercial capital than is desirable.” Poinsett 


was by this time, however, keenly aware of tl 


ness to the subject, and did not even present the proposal, knowing 
that it was wholly impracticable and would aggravate the irrit 
tion already existing between the two countries Thus the matter 
stood at the beginning of Jackson's administration 
President Jackson took up the subject less promptly than Ada: 
had done. Nearly six months of his first term had expired bet 
Secretary Van Buren wrote j’oinsett (August 25, 1820) to ret 
the overtures to Mexico. our lines were s vested as acceptabl 
in varving degrees to the United States. The most desirable 
vould begin in the centre of the “ desert or Grand Prairie.” 
f the Nueces, the next would follow the Lavaca River, the tu 
the Colorado, and the fourth the Brazos For the first lin 
iwht offer four million, or if indispensably necessary", a 
um of five million dollars, and for the others a proportionate p 
of that sum. The [resident was induced to make this liberal offes 
Van Buren said, “by a deep conviction of the real necessity of tl 
proposed acquisition, not only as a guard for our western front: 
and the protection of New Orleans, but also to secure forever 1 
the inhabitants of the valley of the Mississippi the sput ! 
. undisturbed possession of the navigation of that river Numerous 
reasons were suggested why Mexico ought to be glad to make tl 
cession on these terms: the Sabine boundar vas not detinit 
settled—the United States government saw good reason to conte 
MSS. Department of State, Instructions to Ministers 
29 Sumner (Andrew Ja ’ <2, note 2) thinks that the attempt 
Texas was taken on Clay's initiative rather than Adams's; but 


irs, XI. 365, and Niles’s ter, LXIT. 138 


Raleigh Letter, Apr - in Niles’s 


: 
‘ 
j 
Clay's |X \ | 


the s ed Ne s as river intended by the treaty ot 
Sig ! take © and tedious negotiations to de 
termine tl nt: even the question were settled In faver ol 
thre iture of the boundary would inevitably require 
oar to prevent wholesale smuggling: the large and 


creasing Indian population in Texas would place another burdet 


n the inadequate nulitary department; the notorious lack of conh 


dence between Mexico and the present inhabitants of Texas, whicl 

ort space of five vears displaved itself in not. less 

than four revolts, one of them having for its avowed object. the 

nd ndence of the country ", must eventually involve the United 


States and Mexico in misunderstandings—though the former main- 


an unswerving neutrality; and finally “the comparatively 


cL 

small value of the territory in question to Mexico, its remote and 
disconnected situation, the depressed and languishing state of het 
finances, and the still, and at the present particularly, threaten 


attitude of Spain. all combine to point out and recommend to 
Mexico the policy of parting with a portion of her territory, of 
| 


ery limited and contingent benefit, to supply herself with the means 


1 
} 


i defending the residue with the better prospect of success, and 


with less onerous burthens to her citizens”. If Poinsett did not 


rom his general knowledge of Mexican sentiment think it im 


politic, he could furtl 


her urge that because of her successive revo 
lutions and the hostility of Spain the government was vers unsettled 
and the confederation exposed to the danged of dismemberment. 


In such an event every one must see that “the first successful blow 
vould, most probably, be struck in Texas ~ 


] 


These instructions were largely based on an el 


aborate report 
prepared by that arch-schemer, Colonel Anthony Butler, of Missis- 
sippi, on the economic, political, social, and geographical ¢ yndition 
of Texas. So far as one can check it, it appears on the whole ac- 
curate, except as to the four revolts in Texas.* Professor Von 
Holst thought it very inconsiderate of Jackson to take advantage 
of Mexico's distress and urge this cession when Spain was threaten 
ing invasion,* but one can only wonder whether Adams would have 
refrained, had the same conditions existed in 1827. Certainly 
Jackson does not suffer in a pecuniary comparison: he offered four 
million dollars more than Adams for a territory thousands of square 


Mes smailer. 
MSS. Department of State, Special Missions, Volume IL., pp. 34-5 
2 The report and Jackson's rough draft of the letter to Poinsett are among the 
Van Buren MSS. in the Library of Congress. 
Von Holst, Constitutional and Political History of the United States, Il. 555 
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President Jackson recalled In tithe ‘ 

Is appoin ent ti CDIACE t 


Pure lased, it vould create alous bet we t 
Viexico, On account OL the Cans st Ing 
as Stim as nu 1) ‘ 
United States would be accused of instigatir t. thous 
Stitutional powers W De CNETCIS pres 
Butler arrived 1 lexico at an inopportune 1 : 
Was very sus] tis, and the press chose to reg 
purchase [Texas as a national insult fe 4 
officially in the celebrated report which the secretat ¢ 
tions, Lucas Alaman, introduced into Congress S 
It recommends n effect, that eration tin State 
to Texas be henceforth prohibited, and on -\pril 6 this re 1 
tion became a law. The law was received in Texas wit me litt 
ebullition,’ and this in turn increased the sto eX Louth 
wisely decided, therefore, to wait and sav nothing t was 
not until the middle of 1831 that he manttested a t ! 
subject nearest his hear (on June 223 he wrote resident Jackson 
that he had high hopes tor the pecumiary teature « he propos 
\s the intluence of money 1s as well understood and as re 
conceded Liles peopic as anv under ) 
Of 1ts doing its office Ne asked \ nv ore 


importance of the object, he might not be authorized » otter as 


much as seven millions, if it appeared necessar fo this 1 
President replied, August 17, that it had been unanimously de 
cided in executive council that the maximum must not exceed tive 
million dollars. 

On February 27, 1832, Butler wrote that the government was 
very much pressed for money, because General Santa -\nna ! 


seized the custom-house at Vera Cruz and was raising a rev 


tion against President Bustamante. [le had improved the « : 
Jackson to Butler, October 1 R29 ‘ MSS he Librar ( 

gress. Letters not otherwise cited in this paper belong to t ¢ ! 


} 2 The report is printed in Filisola, Memorias pura la ft ria erra de 


lejas, 1}. 590-612 There 1s a partial transla in 2 g., 2 sess., 


Dublan y Lozano, Legislacion Mexicana, Il. 238-24 
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therefore, to intimate to the munister of foreign affairs that if 

tt got very bad, arrangements might be made for getting 
several millions from the United States. Jackson approved this 
as a ver udicious ” suggestion, and expressed the hope that it 


il 


‘ead to happy results in settling our boundar\ 


revealed Butler's method of working. He 


had been cultivating Senor \laman, the minister of foreign affairs, 
ind believed that the prize was almost in his grasp. He wrote, 


fhe amount to which I am limited for the purchase by my instruc- 


tions will very probably be in part applied to facilitate the Negotia- 
in which case we shall provide for that portion of the payment 
a secret article.” If the President replied to this he failed to 
preserve a copy of his letter, but we shall find him later expressing 
his opposition to the plan in no uncertain terms. 
In the meantime, the revolution in Mexico reached an acute 


tage, and the resultant confusion prevented further operations on 


i 


Butler's part for several months. On the fall of Bustam inte, Gen- 
eral Pedraza by a peculiar arrangement shouldered the presidential 


burdens, to serve out the remaining three months of a term for 


vhich he had been elected and from which he had resigned in T828, 


santa Anna 


t Was expected to succeed him in \pril, 1833. Of 
Pedraza Butler wrote, January 2, 1833, that he was said to be very 
uch opposed to the further westward extension of the United 
States boundar by “one road", however, he hoped “to reach 
and vanquish his scruples“. But if he still continued obstinate, 
t would be necessary to wait for the new administration, which at 


the worst would entail no more than an additional three months 


delay. He finished with these determined words, “ I wil] succeed 
In uniting T to our country before I am done with the subject 
or [ will forfeit mv head.” On February 10 a new thought oc- 


rred to him. The government was alnx st bankrupt. and he 


asked whether the United States could not advance a loan of five 


muhons, and take a mortgage on Texas for security. This would 


i 


he tantamount to an outright sale of the territory. he said, because 
there was not the least probability that the mx nev could ever be 
repaid. 


On March 20 Edward Livingston at the President's request re- 
plied that there was no constitutional authority for such a transac- 
tion on the part of the United States government, and that there- 
fore it was impracticable. He added an admonition to hasten the 
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nevouauion, saving sit t tairs int Stat 
ind| Coahuila makes it portant that r neg ! t 
subject should be brought to a spee siot 
btt whether in a few weeks a 
into effect.’ This communication has been interpreted as pt 
that fresident Jacks Was too Well ini con ng 
iffairs to have been entirely guiltless of shaping the: mselt 
ssor Van Holst misstates its terms somewhat, s ot 
es1den ad an ore Potilic \ 
break ott the negot ons for the purchase. because the 
become objectless, for the reason that the Amer 
Coahuila intended to declare their independence in a conver 
the Ist ot \dams insinuating , that 
1 the doc to the House R28 
cise know] a dav, of the intet sig 
colonists t ndence as early as Apt is 
suppressed. 
(one natural d Jackson get his information And 
at first blush it » his case, perhaps, that the answer 
from his friend n But Housion’s letter is apparent 
a casual one, and at least does not indicate a collusive understanding 


between himself and the President. He knew, for it was no secre 


that Jackson wanted to acquire Texas, so he wrote him the lates 


news from that interesting country. His letter was dated at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, February 13, 1833, and runs, in part, as 
follows: 

Having been so far as Bexar [San Antonio] in the prt i 
Texas, . . . am now in possession of some intor 
doubtless be interesting to you, and may be calcul » forwat 
views, if you should ente t hing the t 
by the Government of States That s 11 sur 
desired by nineteen-twen population of the province | 
not doubt . . . The people of Texas are determined to fort st 
Government and separate from Coahuila, and unless Mex! 
restored to order, and the constitution revived and f ’ 
Province of Texas will remain separate from the contfedet \ 

My opinion is that Texas, by her members in Conver 

by ist of April, declare all that country [from the | Gi 
Texas proper, and form a State Constitutior I ex t 
at the Convention and will apprise you of the courss loy : 
as its members have taken a final action It is pre ! 

1 MSS. Department of State, Instructions to Agents to M 


2 Von Holst, Constitut i toy 
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Returning now to Colonel Anthony Butler, we find that his hopes 


l new Alexican a 


ministration. Santa 
la became president in April, 1833, but for a vear he only occa- 


sionally exercised the duties of the office, and during his frequent 


nd prolonged absences power rested in the hands of the vice-presi 
dent, Gomez Farias—a narrow-minded but reputedly honest and 
atriotic citizen. The unstable equilibrium created by the alterna- 


tion between the policies of Santa Anna and Farias, and the upright 


Character Of the 


latter, were not favorable to Butler's operations, 


nd by the end of September (26th) he despaired of success, unless 
President Jackson would consent to apply pressure in a wav which 
he ceeded to indicate 
\ glance at th ap will show that the Sabine River, some miles 
above its mouth, flows through a considerable lake. West of the 
Sabine the Neches River flows into the same lake. By the treaty of 


I8ig the boundary of the United States followed the west bank 
he Sabine from its mouth,? which would necessitate crossing the 
-seches where it debouched into the lake. Jackson believed, how- 
ever, that the Neches was merely a westerly branch of the Sabine, 


‘a i 
therefore the territory between the Sabine and the so-called Neches 


belonged to the United States. The question was suspended by 


igreement, pending the findings of a future boundary commission. 
Butler now urged that the President occupy this disputed strip, and 
garrison Nacogdoches. The Texan colonists would not consent 


to see the country divided and would revolt from Mexico, which 
no doubt, accept his offer and sell to the United States. 
lctober 2 he urged this again, and argued the boundary 


mbiguity naively and at length. To one acquainted with Texas 


streams his description of the Neches is Iudicrous. It was nearly 
a mile wide, he said, where it flowed into the lake—a bold and 
leep ~ navigable river: while the Sabine was shallow and un- 


Had Mr. Adams known the topography of the country, 
he was very certain “that a different specification of boundary 
have been made“. Therefore the question is whether com- 


sense anc ti 


ie reason of the thing does not authorize the inter- 
pretation that the western branch of the two rivers . . . should 
he deemed the branch contemplated in the treaty as the 
lary “. No reply from the President is found. 


g-place. In adopting this Course / l 
yet the country of my birth.? 
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vithout whose aid nothing bn that four ‘ 
hundred thousand might have to be distribut t 
eplied that I could arrange tor thi . t 
ind the official lett, saving that he w ad « 1 e the < 
soon as Santa Anna returned to the cit ()t rs 
Butler added, who the “ important an is 

lackson answered this letter the day he rece ' 
27, 1833. He said that he had read it with care at 
astonishmen Decalse s ha 1 at ever bee 
to the mails without re ! t to cipher: because his 
letters and mstructhons | been t rete . t rit 
ing that Butler “ had aT - because his authorization to ay 
the monev at discretion had been constrn 1 i that 
thorized vou to apply it to corruptior el 
ther from my intention than to convey such at 


explained what he had meant by discretion He wanted 


if acquired at all. to be unincumbered by Mexican grants 


conditions had not been fulfilled by the grantees, ; | oe 

thererore, that extinywuisn sui oTa 

DACK the 1 ehts of the grantees in inst cting 1 
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Da thle vith a part t thre ive | at ‘ 
agree to such stipulations tot the distribution of the 1 

discretion approved \ll the UL. S. 1s interes n 
cumbered cession, how Alexico apples the ns 
retor | thy | ‘ +1 
heretore repeat tn neans to secur4re he ob 
our discretion—but | ae nish vou to give these 

no room to cnaree Ve with tampermg with their off 1 
the cession thro corruption. your 1 iS In exercising 
discretion to obtain the cession of Lexas to tae bow rv 1 

_ . But we are deeply interested that this treat tcc -| 
be obtained without an st tation of rruptiot r part 


Again he repeated, Let us have a \ 
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tion of corruption. urged haste n the 
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in arranging a boundary, to inform him. so that “ we mav proceed 
to make One ourselves, making the necessar\ nouheation through 


he line and take possession of Nached ges" 


On February 6, 1834, Butler wrote with an injured air that the 
Preside nt had said th uf it was a matter of HO cousequence to the 
wt the MONE 


was disbursed’, and he certainly did think 


himself justified in belie ving that he was authorized to act at dis 


cretion. Tle was convinced that the negotiation could only be con 
pl ted by bribe i. ~ OF by presents if the te 


is more appropriate 


\ month later he wrote ¢ March 7) that there was no hi pe of gain 


ing Texas without taking forcible possession of that part which 
already belonged to the United States.“ If vou will withdraw 
me from this place and make the movement to possess that part of 
lexas which is ours. placing me at the head of the country to be 
occupied, | will pledge my head that we have all we desire in less 
than six months without a blow and for the price we are willing to 
pay for it.” It was for Jackson's gh ry, he added, that he wished 
to see this done. On this letter the president wrote the following 
endorsement: “A. Butler What a scamp. Carefully read. The 
Secretary of State will reiterate his instructions to ask an extension 
of the treaty for running boundary line, and then recal him, or if he 
has reed his former instructions and the Mexican Gov't has re 
fused, to recal him at once.” 

Butler continued to hold out hope, however, and did not re 


turn to the United States until the middle of 1 1 then hi 


x 


came on leave. On June 6, 1834, he wrote that if le could have 
just one hour's conversation with the President he Was sure that 
he could return to Mexico “with the prospect of being muce 


more useful. On November 21 he wrote that Santa \nna had 
asked him to suggest some way for his government to obtain money, 
and he had done so. Santa Anna then said that he would send 
Alaman to talk it over. From this Butler inferred that Alaman 
would soon hold the portfolio of foreign affairs. and from that 
gentleman, he said, * we may expect to gain all we have a right to 
ask“. The subject was already “ understood ” between them. 
December 24 he wrote that Sefor de estrada was minister of 
foreign relations, Gutiérrez minister of State, and Alaman was in 
Congress. With this combination he thought our prospects very 


bright. 


In June, 1835, Butler was in Washington for a personal inter- 


view with the President. The time had at last arrived, he said. 
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settimy the nattet 
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t 


cumberance except the grants which 


On July 2 Forsyth informed 
} 1 os 
determined that no measures “ot 


] 


should be emploved in the negotiatio 


felt in his ability to accomplish any 
Butler himself seemed hopetul, he 


nake a final effort But he must 


cember so that a report could be n 


is sufficient to sav that he acce 


(ctober the Mexican government requested his reca 


that there were imputed to him “ intrigues unbecoming 


agent a The President con plied, 
Mr. Powhatan Ellis. 

It is said that in 1832 a Louist 
the effect that General Houston ha: 
of inciting a rebellion and that he 
raising his flag \dmitting that 
tentatively in mind—and there ts 
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charged that President Jackson connived at his plot. The primar 


nis is a somewhat hysterical story told by a Dr. 
Robert Mayo and strengthened by the well-known friendship be- 
tween Houston and Jackson and the not altogether unbiassed 
acceptance of Mr. Adams. Mayo was an eccentric, gossipy, med 
dlesome person, who, by his own account, once admired General 
l point of hero-worship. His disillusionment cam 
in this wise: In 1830 fortune threw him in the way of a slight in 


timacy with Houston. As the acquaintance ripened the latter con 


fessed that he was preparing an expedition in the United States to 
wrest Texas trom Mexico and make it an independent country. He 


offered Mayo a surgeon's appointment his army. This was 
declined, and their friendship progressed no further. Houston had 
poken only vaguely of his method of procedure, but Mavo learned 
more of it later from a chance-met fellow-lodger in a Washington 
boarding-hoyse, a Mr. Hunter. lately dismissed from West Point. 


by pretending to know more than he did. he led Hunter to reveal 


the whole plan. Hunter declared that he himself was a recruiting 


agent tor the Washington district: * that there were agencies estab- 
lished in the principal towns, and various parts of the United 
States. . . That several thousands had already enlisted, along 


the sea-board from New England to Georgia. inclusive. Phat each 
man paid thirty dollars to the common fund, and took an oath of 
secreey and good faith to the cause on joining the party. That they 
were to repair, in their individual capacities, as travellers, to dif 
ferent points on the banks of the Mississippi. where they had already 
chartered steamboats, on which to embark, and thence ply to their 
rendezvous, somewhere in the territory of Arkansas, or Texas, con- 
venient for action—and that they meant to establish an independent 
government, and resist any attempt of the United States to wrest so 
valuable a prize from them.” 

Dr. Mayo felt it his duty to apprize the President of this con- 
templated breach of our neutrality laws, and did so verbally in 
November, IS30, \t the subsequent request of the President he 
made his communication in writing (December 2. 1830). Auch 
to his surprise the president's message of December 7 did not refer 
to the subject. © the contrary it declared our relations with 
Mexico entirely satisfactory. But six vears passed before an in 
cident convinced him of Jackson's hypocrisy, and caused him to 


resolve, in his own words, “NEVER TO SEE HIM MORE.” 


January 22 R38 Van Buren MSS. in Library of Congress in which Gen 
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sted ) son whi to emb That the point of rendezvous is t 
in the Arkansa Territy, and that the co-operation of the Indians 
looked to by those engaged in the contemplated expedition 

I know of no one whose situation will better enable him to « 
the course of things, and keep me truly and constantly advised of ar 
movements which may serve to justify the suspicions which are e1 
tertained than yourself, and I know I can rely with confidence on vor 
fidelity and activity. lo secure your exertions in that regard, is 


object of this letter, and it is because I wish it to be considered rather 


as a private than an official, act, that it is addressed to you instead 
the governor, (who is understood to be now in Kentucky ). 

[he course to be pursued to effect the object in view, must 
necessity be left to your discretion—enjoining only, that the utmost 
secrecy be observed on your part. If in the performance of the dut 


required of you any expenses are necessarily incurred by vou, TI will 
\NpREW JACKSON 


Mayo contended that the President did not want an investigation 
made and that this letter was intended merely to put the matter to 
sleep. Knowing from Mayo of the letter, but not disclosing its 
contents, Jolin Quiney Adams early in January called on the State 
Department to transmit it to the House. Neither a copy of the 
letter nor any correspondence from Fulton in regard to it could 
be found in the files of the department.? Reading the letter in the 
House in July, Adams admitted that its contents were all that the 
circumstances demanded—only it had never been sent.’ This he 
maintained because of the absence of any record in the State Depart- 
ment. Jackson pertinently asked why Adams, if he honestly desired 
to know whether the letter had been sent and received, did not apply 
to Fulton, now a Senator from Arkansas, and so close at hand.! 

For Fulton, between whom and Jackson there had been an active 
correspondence in these intervening months since Adams made his 
call, declared” that he did receive the letter, and that he made an 
investigation and sent several reports to the President which “ fully 
authorized the conclusion that there was not at that time (1831) 


Mayo, Political Sketches, facsimile between pages 124 and 125. Long before 


Mayo’s book was published printed copies of the letter were numerous. See the 


Natios Intelligencer, July 19, 1838: Globe July 21, 1828. 

? The Globe, January 8. July 7. 21, 1838. See also Forsyth to Jackson February 
14, 1838 Jackson MSS 

Globe, July 7, 1838. 

* Jackson to Fulton, July 19, 1838. Jackson MSS. 

* His first statement was in a letter to Howard. Na? onal Intelligencer, July 
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\lexico 
\dams then countere: th the arg t that 
is sent, Jackson's duplicity was proved | is ressing it t 
secretary instead of to the governor of \rkans ' 1 
is post and not absent in Kentucky as alleged.° it to sar 
re was an understanding between Jacks to s 1 
the whole thing. 

This charge on the part of Adams \ Se ' r, to 
have been gratuitous. He failed to make out a case On the « 
trary. the case for the defense became, before the affair was ence 
fairly clear. For the original of the letter in question s event 

found in Arkansas and sent to the State ID t ere 
t was placed on file. Besides, the whole tone of tl rres] 


ence between Jackson and Fulton in search for the missing lett 
and between Jackson and Blair and Van 

episode has a straightforwardness that is convineing, and ts wi 
suspicion of collusion or connivance, \dams, on the her hand, 
whatever we may think of the way in which he obtained the lettet 
and the use he made of it, had laid his motives opet serious 


iticism by making and reiterating Is charges Ww seeking 


for the facts right at his hand and, apparently, by mat iwering 


‘ August 2 t 
e cts the etter s re sol 
s he has neither the letter nor co} his repoy w t ¢ 
set I copies both that he st 
ree re rece nw this letter ro. } tor la s a ritte 1 
Forsyth n entry it Ss me Tal see 
’ stating that the letter and Fulton’s report w pr e 
r Department He therefore asked that e files the War e 
searched nd that etters r tile 
gether with Fulton's replies € ¢ ite the ‘ 
son to Fulton, Jackson to Forsytl nuary & 38 MSs 
nothing was und in the War Department, ! n wt I rns 
Arkansas he w n the letter Gee 
Forsyth to Tackson, February R38 sot 
so Jackson to Forsyth, March ¢ 838 t X38 
these letters are ng the J son MSS. See : 
] sary 2 828- Van Buren MSS 
Intelligencer, August 27, 1835 ¢, A 
*Fulton, finding that he would be unable x the 
s er, wrote to his father to sear for the letter ¢ r 
reports on the investigatior Houston's alleged t 
send therm to Washingtor he letter itself was ‘ r 
Fulton to Jackson, it seems, were ever discovered. Se t ! 
lary 2¢ 829: David Fulton (father of Senator W. S : 
ruar 8. 318 Forsyth t ckson, Mar 4, 18 S r 
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to prevent an investigation. On July 21 Jackson wrote to Adams 
demanding that the letter which the latter had read on the sevent! 
be returned to him, and that Adams explain how he had obtained 
The letter to Adams was sent to Blair to be delivered, but as May 


meantime had made the necessary revelation, Jackson's lett 


\dams was withheld. 


Removed from the heat of debate, Adams's argument can hard 
he regarded as serious. The general was not one to look ahead and 


lanufacture evidence for a possible contingency, and if he want 


thing done, why did he write at a As a matter of fact, hy 
heard something of Houston's wild Vaporings more than a vear and 
1] 


hefore Mayo told his startling story, and immediately in 


it 


nade from Arkansas.? All thines considered, does the letter not 
g 


structed Governor Pope to block any movement that mig 


ig 
evince an honest desire to get at the truth?) There were sufficient 
diplomatic reasons for vishing to keep the investigation secret. 
Houston's alleged relation to the Texas revolution should here 
be noticed, too. He may have been nursing some Burr-like pr ject 
in his active brain when he made his first. visit to Texas. He did 
attend the Convention of \pril, 1833. and the constitution ther 


adopted for the proposed state of Texas—which, be it remembered. 


Was to remain a member of the Mexican confederation — was larg: 
his work. But his life is a blank to history for the next two years, 
and itis not till past the middle of 1835. when the revolution was 


well under way, that we find him at Nacogdoches, speaking at a 


t er to Ad sw son sent to Blair and also the dra re a 
t See als r Jackson July S38 la Aue 
4 R38 son to Howard, August 2, 1838: Jackson to Blair, August 9. 1838 
Blair t sor \ugust 2 838: B. C. Howard to Jacks n, August 29, 1828 
J son MSS lackson to Blair, August 14. 1838; Van Buren MSS. Mayn’s 

Seaton, nal inteldiigencer, August 2, 1828 

s \ ret inuary 23, 1838. Van Buren MSS. “I have 
searched \ xecutive B I can find no letter written by me to Secretary 
of the rritory t Arkansa Judge Fulton about the tenth of December 18: n 
the subject t exas or Mexic but I have f suund the foll wing memorandom on 
my memorandom Book it is as follows, ‘May ast S29. Genl Dutt Green has 
furnished e with an extract of a letter fron Doctor Marable to Genl Green 
containir eclarations of Governor Houston, late of Tennessee, that he would 
conquer Mex or lexas and be worth two Millions in two years etc. et 
Believing this to be the mere efusions of a distempered brain, but as a mere 
precautionary easure | have directed the Secretary ot War to write, and enclose 
to Governor Pope of Arkansa this extract. and to instruct him to make diligent 
enquiry and it such illegal project should be discovered to exist, to ad pt prompt 
measures to put it down and to give to the Government the earliest intelligence 
of sucl legal enterprise. with the names of all those who may be « mcerned 
thereir See Van Buren’s letter to Jackson, January 10, 1838. Van Buren MSS 
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Jackson and the Texas Revoliuti $03 


blic meeting. Phe revolution w s pr i t 
so-called Department of the Brazos, which 
territory between the Trinitv and Guadalupe Kivers t 
nelude Nacogdoches. The writer has examined hundreds t 


and public documents, both Texan and Mexican, on tl le 
; ment of the revolution, has collected with few exceptions the pr 


ceedings of all the public meetings and revolu 


and has found nowhere a single reference to General Houst 
August, 1835, the Mexican authorities made a 
principal leaders of the war party, but Houston's name was not 
the list. This, of course. is negative evidence, but it is strong 
rht to justify the conclusion that Houston was not even secret! 
in instigating the revolution It is hardly within the bout 


if possibility that he could have concealed eve trace of his 


if the contrary were true. When the revolution was onc Dew 


able men were needed, and his recognized qualities at 1 
perience carried him early to the front. 

Pausing for a moment to review the evidence at this 
there appears no sufficient reason to accuse Jackson of commiving 
Houston's project to revolutionize Texas or of countenaneimy t 
ler’s underhanded intrigues for intluencing his negotiations.  ©)n 
the contrary, his attitude is straightforward and apparent! 
reproach. It is necessary now to examine brietly his conduct during 
the Texas revolution 

\s the result to some extent of ant caus 1 
larly of the mutual distrust between the Ameri 
the Mexican government, the Texas revolution deve 
through 1835. The first blow was str ck in Qectober. and b 
end of the vear every Mexican soldier was expelled 1 
countrs But the next spring Santa .\nna « t 
whelming army, and for a time carried everything betore 
The holecausts of the Ajiamo and Goliad spre 
dignation wherever they were heard of, and st rt 

. sands in Texas. As Santa Anna advanced, a wild thyht 
Sabine was begun, and women, children, sl: 
endless, suffering procession of refugees trom t t 
the western limits of the Umited States 

j it rained incessantly, and many without a conveyal “trugy 
through the mud on foot. By rare good tortune Houstert Ww 
the Mexican general in a trap—he did not lea : 
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commonly believed—and crushed him at San Jacinto, 2! 
1830. This stopped the panic-stricken flight from the untry 


the “ runaway serape ", as it came to be called. 

The Texan rebels had expected he Ip from the United States, and 
ley received it; they would unquestic nably have received a great 
deal more, if the revolution had lastec longer. Public meetings were 
held in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati. 
Baltimore and Washington. Large sums of money were sub- 
scribed, and from New York, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati companies 
of volunteers were sent. Throughout Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis 
“issippl, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana the excitem: nt was high 


and many volunteers “emigrated” to Texas. the expenses of their 


pment being paid by those who remained at home. even 
from far-off Maine at least one letter Was received by the pro- 
visional governor of Texas ottering military service, Messrs. Au- 
gustus and William C. White vowing “that we will act the brave 
part of a soldier which vou wold reauire of us... we solemnly 

Ww that we will fite or dve for your country "°—provided their 
expenses were paid to the scene of operations, 

The fact that armed bands were leaving the United States to 
join the Texans was notorious, and brought repeated protests from 
the Mexican chargé d'affaires that the government was not sufti- 
ciently active in enforcing neutrality." 

It may be at once conceded that no ver, strenuous efforts were 
made to put in force the spirit of the law of April 20, 1818. but. 


law itself at fault? It gave the executiv: no 


alter all, was not the 
adequate power to prevent a flibustering expedition. in- 
dustriously wrote letters to the district attorneys telling them to 
prosecute to the utmost all violations of the law." but replies were 
almost uniformly to the effect that no tangible breach of the lay 
eccurred. No doubt the attorneys frequently svmpathized with 
the movement, and it will not be contended that the executive was 
indifferent to the suecess of the Texan rebels, but it is a fact that 
onvictions would have been impossible. Judges Phompson and 


Betts of the United States circuit court of southern New York 


Mar news pers and some ¢ ents it he Archives « Texas might be 
t ] the s ifements 
ernor Smith, January 1 836, archives of Texas, D 32:27 


2 sess. House Exec, Doc., No. 351, Vol. XI1., pp. 716, 720; 24 


- 29, 30; 24 Cong., 2 sess., 


é \ PI os. &> 
‘ Cong., 2 sess.. House Exec. ] No. 74, Vol. IIT, pp 4. 23; 24 Cong., 
Sess se Exe N 236, \ VI 24 Cong., 2 sess... Sen. Do, 
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req 1 te the gran ext + 
a breach of the la to | ectings \ \ t 
( 1 1ttees to Pron Ca alle ake ect t] 
se of enabling the inhabitants ot Texas to engas 
ith the soveretenty of Mexico, now at pea 
States The law app said the « 1 t ‘ 
tions carried on from the Unite Stat a : 
» sense a “ beginning or setting on foot or providing thre eans 
for a military expedition trom the United States t Het apy 
, to individuals either, and was evaded bv the ntention that the 
volunteers were enngrating to fexas as \n 
torial m= the Vem! Orieais Com 1 
t not mean “to prevent at CItIZe I king passag 
nerchant vessel, to go ind witl t 
rins and munitions of wat n the face « ! 
the defects of the law was littl enoug there lore 
vent could do. 
In this connection should be mentioned the President's endorse 
nt ona letter from Stephen Aust \\ 
Wharton and Draneh T. Archer ul | rite 
visional government of Texas to negotiat al ti 
nlist svmpathy in the United States commissioners 
not ver successful in obtamimeg money, and as news t 
each them of the de sperate situation in fexas .\ust b 
frantic (in April 15, 1836, less than a week bet e batt 
san Jac into, he addressed a letter t \ndre | 
buren, Richard Ml. Johnson, John Lewis 
ton, and to anv member of the Cabinet or Congress ot partie 
ind all sections of the Limited States im) it e bers 1 
be given a share in the distribution of the surplus 
nited States. Greneral Jackson endorsed this vrite 
not reflect that we have a treatv with Meniceo, at 
faith is pledged to support it Phe Vexans betore they 1 thre 
step to declare then selves Independent wl h has ar Is \} 
i against them ought to have pondered well—it was a ras!) at 
ture act, our neutrality must be taithtully mainta 
“25 Cong 2 sess... el N 
Ve Orieans , eT 
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C. Barker 
tion of neutrality arose over the occupation of 
Nacogdoches by Major-General E. P. Gaines, after the revolution 
ctically over. He was ordered to the south-western frontier, 
1836, to enforce neutrality and keep the Indians quiet. 


30, 1 
831, the United 


sy the thirty-third article of the treaty of April 5, 1 


States and Mexico had mutually pledged themselves to restrain 


their respective jurisdictions trom hostilities 
“and it was now feared that conditions in Texas 
ht encourage the Mexican Indians to commit depredations which 
the Mexican government was in no position to punish, and that this 
aisorder would in turn extend itself to the United States side of the 


‘th an event our government held that it would be 


border. In st 
its duty to cross the frontier and check the hostilities. On a hy- 
pothetical statement of the case the Mexican minister, Gorostiza, 
! with Forsyth in this view, September 23, 1836, but he was 
caretul to add that he was sure no such measures were required 
on the Texas frontier... Gaines’s attitude is disclosed by a letter 


of March 29 to the secretary of war. He said: 


Should IT find any disposition on the part of the Mexicans or their 


| 
red allies to menace our frontier, | cannot but deem it to be my duty 
not onl » hold the troops of my command in readiness for action in 
defence of our slender frontier, but to anticipate their lawless move 
ments, by crossing our supposed or imaginary national boundary, and 
meeting the savage marauders wherever to be found in their approach 
towards our frontier. ' 


With this disposition Gaines was perhaps none too critical of the 


came before him. On the strength of it he moved 
over to the Sabine in the latter part of April. Early in Mav he 


was imstructed to use his discretion about crossing the boundary, 
goono further than Nacogdoches. Gorostiza protested that 


the United States had no right to enter the disputed territory,’ and 


sident would not act definitely upon the subject of Texas 


Resides. the Pre 
1 e |] eceived the report of a confidential agent. He suggested, however. 
that they write } i | ite letter setting forth the essential terms of their 
instructions This they did, stating the terms on which the annexation of Texas 
to the United States would be highly acceptable to the people of Texas. P. W 
(irays it imes ( nsworth to Forsyth, July 14, 1836; Forsyth to Jackson, 
July 15, 18 ckson MSS Che letter of Grayson and Collinsworth bears date 
fj Forsyth says that the date is an error, as he received the letter 
25 Cong., 2 sess., / " D N 51, Vol. XIL., p. 765 
‘ vs re , Cenver s (ed. 1889 67 
25 Cong., 2 sess., Sen. Doe., N pp. 84, 89. 
$25 Cong., 2 sess., House Exec. D No. 351, Vol. XIL., p. 768 
sess.. House Exec. No. 256, Vol. VI., pp. 32 35; 25 
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Forsyth replied that ¢ es | | : 
es, but not to go beven | 

sary, but fir nly assert that er ¢ 

States would be justified in taking the step by the treat t 183 

(in June 28 Gaines did cross the river and y Nacog 

which he held for several months. Reports s { 

and Gorostiza repeatedly asked if the tt : 

October 4 Forsyth disclaimed any direct kt Y 

(in October 15 Gorostiza asked for ~ passports, al 


government fully approved He declared that ¢ ral | es got 
his information about the Indians from Texans and their triends 
which should have caused him to distrust : neds 

lexas was notorious, and had done Menico great harm, thousands 
of volunteers having gone to help Texas who would not has 

so otherwise.” His charge was not entirely true. Licutenant 

made an independent investigation and found t 

that Indians on the United States side wer being imstigat t 


vade Texas. 


fo admit, however, that Giaines w ver-cl at 
tremely pro-Texan in sympathy is still far trot showing 1 
lacks wished hin to le thr contrat tis nt tl it 
while the President was quite easy in his no mind as to his rig 
under the treatv to cross the boundary as at ssary Measure 
to invest General Gaines with discretionary powers, but he 
him September 4—unfortunately a rather belated caut 
concede—to be very © care ful not to be deces 1] the © 


on which an act involving so much responsibilit Was hn 
fied ; he must not take the step, “ unless the peace ot the 
actually dissolved, or there be a moral certat rat thre 
are in hostile array for that purpose and are obtaming 


of operation from the Mexican territot 


The same attitude is maintained to the e1 his Q . 
ferring in his message of December 5, 1836 
he advised strict impartiality toward the bellige . 
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esire of Texas to become a part of our svstem is 


lated to expose our conduct to misconstruction in the eves of 


the world ".' And again on December 22 he recommended delay 
n recognizing the independence of Texas, “ at least until the lapse 


time or the course of events shall have proved bevond cavil 
or dispute the ability of the people of that country to maintain their 
separate sovereignty, and to uphold the government constituted 
by them. Finally, when Santa Anna, just released his 
chains in Texas, visited Washington in January, 1837, and pro- 
sed a cession of Texas to the United States for a “ fair con- 
sideration “, he was answered that 
is matters now stood, the U. S. could not act in the matter until we were 
ed in a situation to know the disposition of the Texians, when we 
would with pleasure when asked by the two powers interpose with our 


good offices 


o restore harmony between them. Until Texas is acknowl- 
edged Independent we cannot receive her minister or hold any corre- 
spondence with her as a nation. And as the Genl thro his Minister 
here cannot act* We can only instruct our Minister at Mexico to re- 
elve any proposition her Government may make on the subject—Until 


lear her views we cannot speak to Texas. 


Having then outlined to Santa Anna a proposal which under 
certain conditions the United States might make for an extension 
t her boundary to include Texas and northern California. the Presi- 


lent continued, 


Hut it must be understood that this proposition is made to meet the 
ews of the Genl, and not by the U. States to acquire Territory or 


take advantage of the disturbed state of Mexico but to meet the wishes 
} Government and secure peace and tranquility on our respective 
borders and lay the foundation of a permanent tranquility between the 
UL. S. and Mexico that has so happily existed, and which has been like 


0 have been interrupted by the civil war in Texas.‘ 


Richardsor Vessages and Papers f the Presidents. U1. 2 7-238 
265-269 tis likely that Van Buren helped the President to frame 
Ss messaue \t least, so much is indicated by the following mem yrandum 
py), tound among the Van Buren MSS.: “ The great and delicate juestion of, 
shall we acknowledge the Independence of Texas,—is the evidence < mtained in 


he report of our confidential agent Mr Moffet [Morfit]. sufficient to 


exas has a de facto Govt and the n 


shew that 
€ans to support it. See the Resolutions of 
ngress and compare the facts contained in the report with it—see report on 

which the independence of So America was acknowledged.” 
On May < 836, the Mexican Congress passed a resolution not to re« gnize 


act of Santa Anna’s while he was a prisoner. Gorostiza transmitted ; 


ee own 
cal 
Wart 
= 
a ae ! resile ickson, July o, 1836, 24 Cong., 2 sess., Sen. Doc., No. 1, 
randum among the Jackson no date 


Throughout his a tistration 

seems to the writer, a desire to unta 
wonor of the United States in regard to s ques 
Was not the most fortunate in his 
certainly Butler ought to have been s but he 
not connive at revolutionary sche 
have have been: he heartily condemned Butler's tos tting 
he did what the law permitted to enforce neutrality when the rev 
tion began: he disapproved Gatnes’s invasiot { Nacogdoches 
the strength of the evidence submitted; and he opposed precipit 
recognition of the new state when the revolution was accomplis! 
We are judging him largely by his own words, it ts true, b 
has much to do who proves that they were not | t 
general was characteristically neither a hypocrite 1 
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Directorinui Faciendum Passaginm Transmarinui. 
Ix the present number of the American Historicat Review J] 


1 


have attempted to edit the first part of a work, hitherto only existing 


manuscript,’ which [| venture to think is of great interest and value. 
and which has suffered from a remarkable neglect during the 450 


years of printing. For an infinite deal of matter has issued from 

¢ press very inferior in all respects to this Directorium ad facien- 
dum passagium transmarinum or Directorinm ad passaginm, as it 
is more briefiv called by its author. What is here given amounts 
oO nearly two-thirds of the entire work—which runs to about 24,000 
vords—is addressed to King Philip VI. of France (Philip of 
Valois}, and was submitted to the council of the French king on 
i roval registers of the French kingdom it is 
deseribed as the proposal of a certain wise prelate, formerly a 
Dominican, and now an archbishop in the empire of C mstantinople ; 
but, as we see from the narrative itself, the writer had evidently 
been a missionary in Persia, and that perhaps for many vears. His 
nain Object is evidently the same as that of his famous Venetian 
contemporary Marino Sanuto the elder, in the Secreta Fidelinm 
le crusading energies of Western 
urepe, though primarily against the Byzantine Empire and the 
Eastern Church—the objects of his bitterest hate: the purpose of 


a legitimate crusade, against the Moslem, though undeniably present 


to his mind, is as undeniably in the background. On the other hand, 
the conquest of Russia, a land of Greek Christianity only less impor 
tant than the Eastern Empire itself, and its subjugation to papal 
obedience, occupies a very prominent place in his thoughts: various 


routes to the Levant are lengthily discussed: an easy victory over 


ed; and something like a policy is sketched in 
outline for the administration of the Orient. thus conquered, by its 
new Catholic rulers. 

Incidentally the “ sage prelate ” refers to his own wide and long 
experience of the Nearer and Middle East. He had seen armies 
of well-nigh all these countries go forth to war: he had been with 


Except for the extracts printed by QMuetif in the Seripteres Ordinis Pr 
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tories OVerT the Lurks ~t ry 
tar § uth as te tort 
e found the Antarctic reach a elev 
e latitude Of southern Nac igus 
races that Tellowed tne Tile 
(seorgians, (so0ths and others le te 


vanderings he once arrived at a“ fatr] 
Sea (probably Socotra), wherem |i 


th practised, and about which declare 


e could have turmished many a cur 
earded the whole as torergn to his sub 
ow in Persia (where he seems to have 


as early as 1308) he noticed the slave 


captives; on the other nan He Was 
mor of an attack tre Latin Christer 


iat appears to 
complete submission of Lesser Armet 


n 1318: he speaks of his residence im 


ile from his detailed treatment of R 
s references 1 that country, its lack ¢ 


n the Latin cities on the coast), the nat 
particulars, we mav infer that he had 


portion of the lands on the north of the 


The authorship of the Dire 
heen ascribed by some to that J yin 
appointed by Pope John XNII archbis 


Persia, and who is probably the author « 
lu Grant Caan, written by command of 
which gives some valuable material for 
ussions of the fourteenth century in Asia. 
ut our present writer, thou 
Cora, though belonging to the same ord 


st] 
ated with the s 


rate, assoc} 

with the bishop of Sultanivah; the 1 
pire of Constantinople ” cannot be 

it the Persian sees: while the attitucdk 

toward the Eastern Church ts tot 7 

matic attitude of the Livre du Grant ( 


an alliance is suggested between the | 


Mongol realms and the native Nestorias 


countries. And if the identification wit! 
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Documents 


factory, no better case has vet been made out for any other definit: 
authorship. Very early in the manuseript history of the book a 
tradition seems to have arisen ascribing it to Burchard or Brocard 
of Mount Sien, the author of a celebrated, important, and charn 

ing work of pilgrim-travel: but as to this it is enough to sav, here, 


~ 


that no work of a Latin Christian in the later Middle Ages shows 
a more liberal spirit than this Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, while the 
furious bigotry of the Directorium alone gives it a distinct place in 
the literature of European expansion at this time. 

nee only has the Directorium received real attention hitherto, 
when in 1719 QOuetif printed some extracts from the work, with 
remarks thereon, in the Seriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum;! Sir 
Henry Yule’s reference to our treatise in Cathay and the Hay 
Phither? is simply and entirely based upon the few short extracts 
of the Seriptores; while even Quetif, though, here as elsewhere, 
showing his genius for selection and illustration, never attempts to 
give a general idea of the whole treatise, much less to reproduce 
it textually. The latter task, indeed, was no part of his business ; 
it must be the principal part of the present undertaking. 

lor this edition I have used two of the three existing manu 
scripts of the original Latin text, viz., the Paris MS. 5138 Lat. in 
the Diblotheque Nationale, and the Oxford MS. No. 43 in Magdalen 
College Library. The former, though a transcript of the seven 
teenth century, represents a rather better text than the latter, which 
is the work of a fifteenth-century scribe, apparently almost, if not 
quite, innocent of the Latin tongue, and producing his result simply 
by the copying of a work whose meaning he did not clearly under- 
stand. In many places [ have preferred to give the Oxford scribe 
the benefit of the doubt; thus I assume that his manuscript reads 
Ludouicus although the writing is most plainly Ludonicus—here, 
as in hundreds of other cases, the difficulty arising, in all likelihood, 


from one or more accidental imperfections in the copyist’s original. 
Yet in not a few cases M. (the Magdalen MS.) supplies better 
readings, and doubtless represents the original more truly, than 
I’. (the Paris text); in the latter a revision was evidently intended, 
and a few corrections have been made in the margin, but this much- 
needed process of emendation has been very imperfectly performed. 

\s, on the whole, I believe the best method to be that of repro 
ducing to the letter the most satisfactory MS. in hand, noticing in 
foot-page references all variations of inferior MSS. (often of 
course preferable to the readings of the “ standard”) T have tried, 


; 
4) 
‘a 
| 
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in the first place, to print the Paris MS. intact 


have endeavored to mark everv place where t Mavdalet 
differs from the Paris. But I have not thought it necessary 1 
mention everv instance of certain regularly recurring s nat 


aliv differing from those of P., such as d for ¢ in tl tl 


c for t in words like pocius: ¢ tor y in words lke tipu i 


Vtalia, ete.: n for m, as in mpn tors emp 
dampnum, # for F or f, as in ffrancia, ff 1: p for 
optinent; f (more rarely) tor ph, as in faretra; the mvarn ble « 


ae and oe, as in emulatio: the equall 


in iugum; the single r for double r, as in Su 


double s, as in .lssasini: the for cf, as in ¢ ertior 
or omission of the as settled by usage before ‘ 
habundans, hits, Jerusalem 

In the following (October) number of the Kk ‘ 
while printing the remainder of the /irect () to discuss the 


document. as a whole, and in each of its more interesting pi 


in greater detail. 


( 
) 
In nomine Patris et et Spiritus Sanct 
Incipit directorium tad faciendum passagium 
per quendam* fratrem ordinis Praedicatorum, scribentem experta 


potius quam audita, quod dirigitur serentssime et D 
Domino® Philippo Regi Franceru 
CCC. tricesimo.* 

De celsitudinis vestrae sancto proposito, Domine mi Rex, in R 
curia fama celebri diuulgato exultat et julniat orln 


tanquam alter proutsus de superis Machabaeus pro 


| e leg 
pro zelo fide, pro liberatione terrae Christi sanguine ( 
bellum Det Et quia pauper ego non possun 


magestati® in curribus et in equis quod Deo teste Ibent 
facerem si haberem, cum hoe opusculo ad pass: 

Domini, qui in tabernaculum testimoni pe Hes arietum et 

praecepit et docuit offerenda, et plus quam diuites 
bentes pauperculam commendauit duo tantum aera minuta 1 
lacium offerentem vestrae felicitatis pedibus humuliter me 

In quo quidem directorio non tam aliorum relatione audita qu 


passagium faciendun M 
7Quemdam, M 
‘4d serenissimum principe) et D rap 
tllustrem. Anno domini M CCC. 


5M. omits legis 
Sic, F. 
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NATIT set amphus quibus fui in terris infidelium con 
sa tider raedicandae Visa refero et experta. Licet 11th 

f multos habeat directores, et sit? impossibile quod 
be praceminentiae informatores non confluant um 
cle ( t 1 hoe postulo, hoe supplico, mente tota. ut ejus mei 
hdels vestrae celsitudinis ae deuoti hoe laboratum opusculum non 
repeliat, St enim aluquicunque majora forte descripserint? vel promi 
s grandiora, puto tamen et certus sum quod utiliora non potuerunt 
ere 1 ostendere verior “1 quis vero in quae inferius disser 
et deseribo punetiut se Teputet* siue laesum. non veritati nec ipsam 
sed s rascatur potius quia talis Non enim quisquam 
debu vereri directio tanti exercitus aperitur et ce 
tutela salute agitur tanti Regis. Inter haee cuperem si mereor? tul 
Domine mi, vestigia pre sequi tam sanctum [P. 2] negotium exequentis, 
non s s de mercenariis, sed sicut unus de illis qui de micis qua 

dunt de mensa tua cupiunt saturari, ut sicut haec describo literi 
digito demonstrem. Huic autem opusculo directorium ad 
nomen dedi, quod ad significationem duorum gladiorum quorum Dominus 


attestatur, et ad typum Apostolorum, quorum numerus 


‘ nat nsummatur, in duos libel’os et duodecim partes distinctum 
exhibeo et completum, ut sicut gladius viuus et efficax verbi Dei ipsorum 
\postolorun usterio durat orda gentium penetrauit earumque colla’ 
ndomita suae® subdidit jugo legis, sie secundus gladius vestrae invictae 


potentiae ac virtutis exemptus de pharetra regni vestri. velut alter 


lacula hostilium nationum diuidat. deiciat, con 


ntinet Octo partes. Prima pars est de 
quatuer motiuis ad passagium faciendum. Primum motiuum est 


praecd 


fecessorum vestrorum Regum Franciae, qui semper inimicos 


eructs et fder attriuerunt et se in istis exemplum aliis Christianorum 
Regibus praebuerunt. Secundum n ottuum est desiderium dilatationis 
fide1 ¢ Christiant. Tertium est compassio super perditione 
n orum Christiani nominis populorum.  Quartum est desiderium 
recuperandi terram sanetam Christi sanguine consecratam. 

Secunda pars est de quinque praeambulis® ante inceptionem passagii 
erdinandis,  Primum praeambulum est quod orationes fieri pro pros 
peritate passagu per omnes mundi ecclesias ordinentur. Secundum est 


quod ili qui hoe tam sanctum negotium prosequentur quantum ad duo 


Sic. M 

Scripserint, M 

Poterus M. 
Rep MI 
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oe eps in melius or 
res praca es 
nent super Mare pax et concors 
et caleis ad sufficientem nut 
x] in primo futuro vere duode 
| vers ] armatac P. 2 Pert 
s possim eligere mehoret 
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st pro militibus et pro equis ullatenus 
s progressus 
eT il el ut 1 
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garian Vida facilis et sal 
Quarta pars est quae istarur iat 
sectantibus. et quae aliis* diuersarut 
Rege et Ungariam 
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mais alus per 
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propingul 
Quinta et per reg 
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| m aliquod taciendun 
T Cs 
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abiciunt et 1mpugnant Secunda su 
Deut et mM mterneo 
Ecclesiat quam) ut meretricem 
temnunt.’ Quarta accipitur quia ne 
fauor fidei et Ecclesiae inimicis 


(duinta pats continet secundum, 


confidendum, Et hoe per alias quat 
a proprietate infidelitatis omnium 
sumitur quia ipsi non so sunt cle 
proditoria orientts lertla pitur 
solum sunt de natione et de domo prov 
s, M. 
Secu ese tw 
and a5 cleewher 
© Py a Ss M. 
fi leve ac, M 
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Pp suorum proditiones superant et extendunt (Quarta ratio sumitur a 
[P. 4] casu simili, in quo Giraeci fuerunt machinati mala plurima’ contra 
Fr 


vars demonstrat tertium, ostendendo quatuor 


honestas ad dictorum dominium inuadendum 


Prima qui nune dominatur in Graecia Imperatorum 
linea nem non attingit. Secunda, quia nullum jus 
obtinet 1od in parentum suorum proditionibus 

quisiuit fertia est, quia non detinet in damnum alterius cujuscunque, 
sed in detrimentum specialiter domus vestrae Quarta est vindicta 
etfusi sanguinis magnorum et ltorum fidelium et nobilium Gallicorum 
Sexta pars continet quatuor facilitates imperium obtinendi Prima est, 


Qula “araeci um, sapientiam, vit 


tae sanctitatem, et probitatem armorum 


perdiderunt postquam a fide catholica discesserunt. Secunda est. imperii 


lacrvmabilis depopulatio et lamentabilis solitudo Tertia, ex eorum 
Inerdinato temporali capite demonstratur."| Ouarta prouenit quia si 
inerdin est eorum temporalis Dominus Imperator, inordinatior est 


sacerados 


Septima pars continet duas partes. Prima* dat modum ad Thessa 
lonicam? et ( onstantinopolim capiendas; quibus habitis, totum imperium 


obtinetur. Secunda® ostendit s« ptem utilitates euidentes quas ex captione 


WMperil passagium consequetur Prima est, quod Ecclesia tota orientalis 
ad tidem et obedientiam Romanae Ecclesiae reducetur Secunda est, 


jwod de ipso imperio’ vietualia copiose pro toto passagio habebuntur 
] 


lertia, quod exercitus 1 


non dimittet hostem post se de cujus proditionibus 


habeat dubitare (Juarta, quod totum nauile habebit portus plures 
Optimos et securos Quinta, quod qui passagium in posterum subse 
quentur habebunt loca ad quae declinando poterunt recreari Sexta, 
quod illud quod de terra sancta et aliis terris infidelium conquiretur per 


istud imperium poterit conseruari. Septima, quod si con[ M. 2 r]tingeret 
exercitum sine capite remanere ibi reduci poterit et tueri 


P. 5] Octaua pars continet sex ordinationes necessarias av 


acqui 
situm imperium sub Francorum dominio* conseruandum, Prima. quod 
omnes Latini aut comburantur’ aut de Imperio expellantur qui fidem 
Romanae Ecclesiae negauerunt et Graecorum perfidiae adhaeserunt 
a, quod omnes eorum monachi qui fidem veram nen receperint 
de imperio ad partes occiduas expellantur et quod nullus ad illum 
ordinem in" posterum in monachum induatur. Pertia, quod quilibet 


'Piuri plurima. M 
Demonstran M 


Tessalonicam, M 
® Secund M., preceded 


1 
= 


2, an early instance of Arabic 


816 
| 
the 
a 
= 
| figuring 
>Comburentur, M 
1° Ion M 


Du CO rium ad Pas SA LLM 7 ra 
lat unum de suis fils Latinis me 
omnes eorum dilige 5 
tra fidem catholicam continentut () 
Sophia congregau, tacta contessione fidel, 1 
se submittant. Sexta, quod* Graecorum 
auferantur quos in subuersionem fidet ¢ 
Jyseruantiam habent quia ( 
<i una, Calogerorum scilicet pertidoru 
sit Calogerorum, sit* episcopus siue ertna ger 
mfessiones audiunt* tia lericorum quam et ru () 
quod saepe pro quibusdam suits suas < 
et liberius conspirationes inuemiunt’ et pertra n 
quilibet qui vult et potest facit ecclesim : 
pars quinque remedia contra quinque praedi ( 
ostendit tacilitatem regnut Rassiae obtinen 
Secundus libellus continet or partes 
tinent’? sex diuersitates nominum a quibus, quantun cl 
pro nostri custodia praecaueri, videlicet in reuelatio secre 1 
contubernii, in familiaritate oObsequn, et im commiss 
culosi negotii. Primi sunt Armeni. Secundi sunt 
sunt Assuriani Quarti sunt Murtati. Quinti sunt Bapt 
Praedicatorum?? autem mores singults apitulis desert r 
quantum spectat ad personae vestrat P. 6) bona et 
Sexti sunt Assassini.!* qui tanto afferunt majus per iF et t 
quanto minus ab als cognescuntur 
Secunda et decima pars ostendit breutss transitus lo . 


qui Hellespontus et Bosphorus'* et Brac hium sancti Gseorgi nominat 
Continet autem haec pars quinque rationes euidentes quod sit v 
congruum et necessarium hostes crucis i uadere quat n alt par 


mundi. Prima ratio est 


de mari nisi ille breuis transitus nauigandum, qui tta s 
fere de una ripa ad aliam vox clamantis he : diretur ~ 
noures 
( M 
Fit, M 
#M. adds ommins 
M 
6 Et for ctiam, M 
7 M 
Debetis M 
or M 


Murcati, M. 
2 Predictorun M as FP. corrects in marg 
Singulis suis, M 
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possunt hostes mnuadi cum minori nostrorum periculo 
! ajori facilitate et ) Tertia quia’ in toto illo giro 
wortus ili er hostes crucis possidentur in ani MIS TrOSSet tot 
exereitus recreart, (Quarta, quia caput hostile est primitus conterendur 
ubt Turchi plus caput esse *Sarracenorum quam Soldanus per’ re 
spectum ad armorum potentiam ostenduntur. Ouinta ratio ostendit® pet 
tria media quod facilius' et utilius est Turcos prius inuadere quan 

lant Primum mediu t 


dium est, quia Turchi possunt Soldanum® ac 


subsidium exhibere, et non e conuerso. Secundum est, quia posito quod 


Soldanus posset Turchis subsidium exhibere, nostris obsistere parur 
posset, cum -Egvptii sint eff Inatt et viles propter otium et delecta 
tiones ris assiduas quibus vacant lerttum medium est de facto 
Petri, scilicet heremitae, qui mutta regna in breui tempore acquisiuit 
et hoe quia prius Turchos diminuit et attriuit 
fertia et undecima pars ostendit loca*® ab omni parte quorum’ pro 
exercitu  victualia habebuntur, ab aquilone, id est, a sinistris pro more 
po m° de multis prouinciis quae specialiter describuntur. ab occident 
est, a tergo, de “Thracia, Macedonia, ete.. ubi etiam loca’ nominantur, 
t meridie, id est, a dextris, loca et prouinciae describuntur portus in 
general, et deseribuntur’®[M. 2 v] ad quos valeant declinare omnia vasa 
vietualia deportantia." \d orientem etiam, id est, ante. quia ipsa 
Purchia inter omnes mundi prouincias est fertilis et abundans 
{Juarta et duodecima pars, quae insuper finem facit, sex continet rationes 
quod est de Turchis faciliter triumphandum. Prima ratio est. quia 
Ipsorum malitia est completa, et Dominus est vobiscum Secunda, quia 
furchi in se ipsos multipliciter sunt diuisi Tertia, quia debita'’ capita 
sua, qui bella nouerant, perdiderunt. (Quarta, quia suam militiam in 
staurauerunt de Graecis Sarracenatis captiuis empticis atque seruis 
(Juinta, quia sine armis defensiuis sunt, et modum bellandi et industriam 
nullam habent. Sexta “prophetiam quam” habent tam ipsi quam alii 
Sarracemt quod his temporibus per quendam Francorum Principem de 


vent destria et deleri. Amen. 


haec admonetur quod propter praedicta non sunt belli dispositio 


u 
et prudentia et diligens custodia negligendae. In fine omnium est 
intentio dirigenda quod soli Deo honor et gloria tribuatur 
Con Pa es M 
Sup eno n D rer, M 
¢M. here adds melins 
here dds defe 
M. here adds et region: 
M ts 


¢ Ponticum, M. as P. corrects in margin. 
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Drrectortum ad Passagtum S19 


Prima pars 


Primum igitur motiuum est ut pt 


Regum Franciae honoret pud homines et gloria 
terunt extremis operibus- et ex virtuoests 
liquo minuatis, sed continuatis virtutibus melius’ et 
ugeatis.? Tempore namque quo Reges Franciae 
et baptismi signum et gratiam susceperunt tueru 
lei. brachium ecclesiae, malleus 
os feriens et prosternens, lucis ex 
et altis bonis procedens ac pra Hens 
; Reges et populos Christianos Haec fa 
iui historias legerit® antiquorum 1 ere 
te dominio et fugata, in ecclesia Romana saepius a tyrant : ant 
sionibus liberata, et a varus tribulationibus rele ~ ’ 


de Aquitaniae, Prouineia Hispar errae Sanct fnibus 


ut non minus imo* magis videantur ardor 

ecclesiae reuerentiam et honoret sider 
munis Christiant quam ipsum regnun 

hereditario possedisse. (Quod vos tanto’ 
et perficere mente prompta quant » prac eters 

ulit clementia conditoris, prudentiam videlicet 1 vel 
tatem in bellis, personae strenurtater tatis floridam juuentutet 
opulentiam, regni totius pacem atque | 
et in vestro animo, nisi, quod absit, velitis extinguere, rect prop 
et desiderium omnis boni. Et insuper, quod non sine 
judicio nee sine diuinae prouidentiae inettabilt disposi 
istimo, “talis tanti regni diadema insuspicabilis 
non ambigo ut sicut ipse Deus vobis regimen tam excellens supet 
regna mundi et tam celebre dominiun raepar 
ampliationem nominis late per orbem 
strenuus dilatetis 

Dy secund » dd pa ; ! 

Secundum motiuum est desiderium et aftectus 

nominis Christiani. (Quando enim praedicatiomts tuba 
i ) 


verbi Dei in terram exiuit et msonuit uniuersal rist | 


M. 

*M. adds here a 

Exemplis, M., which reads 
Legunt, M. 

‘Et tirannas, M 

’Peste M. repeats 

¥Jmmo, M. 

Telum, M 


| 

| 

| 
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Dominus in omni natione ' et tril ua populis' colebatur. Hoe historiae 
reterur | sacrum eloquium attestatur. Nune autem, quod est cum 
dolore cogitandum et cum gemitu re ferendum, apud illos maxime qui 


In sorte Domini partem habent ex una parte porcus ille immundus et 
cams toetidus’ et execrandus minister diabolj Machometus mundi 


partem) mMaximam occupauit, et cum suis spurcitiis corrupit innumeros 


et infecit Ex altera vero parte infidelitatis zizania in Christianorum 
cordibus, campo utique quondam Domini, sucereuerunt et mundi 
etustas, © quae Deum fide cognouerat et mente susceperat, errorum ac 


Morin spinas et tribulos germinauit, doctrina veritatis euanuit, et 
hides vera. Sieque amandus et sequendus ab omnibus 
Jesus Christus exulat expulsus ab omnibus et fugatus, exceptis inquam ‘ 
sub obedientia Romanae ecclesiae constitutis et per Dominum Sabaoth 
relictis prouide quasi semen, ne Sodomae et Gomorrhae similis effi- 
eretur’ totus orbis. Cum viro*® ergo Jesu Christo et ejus fide jaceremus 
in [P. yg] extrema mundi fugati et in terra habitatae valde parua particula 
angustatt non sine omnium fidelium Christianorum dedecore et opprobrio 
angulati. Si enim, ut alias asserui et probaui, mundi pars habitata per 
homines in decem diuideretur partes, nos, qui veri Christiani sumus et 
dicimur orthodexi decima pars non sumus, qui tamen consueuimus esse 
totum. Quod sic deduci poterit et ostendi. Ab antiquis namque de 
quarta’ ad habitationem hominum et animalium commodata facta fuit 
diuisio tripartita, ut Asia medietatem unam integram, et aliam medieta- 
tem in duas partes diuisam Europa et Africa obtinerent.*| Nune autem 
ita est quod in tota Africa, in qua quondam $ gloriose fluoruit cultus 
Christi, non est aliquis populus Christianus. In Asia vero. etsi sint 
multi populi et innumeri Christiani, fidem tamen veram non habent, 
et “doctrina euangelica non obseruatur.* In Europa autem, quae pars 
Hostra est, sunt multi populi qui pagani existunt et “confini cum Theu- 
tomicis “et Polonis. Sunt enim! in aliqua parte Hispaniae™ Sarraceni. 
Sunt etiam in Europa multi et diuersarum linguarum populi Christiani, 
qui nobiscum in fide non ambulant nec doctrina. Sunt enim Raceni,"* qui 
plusquam XL dietis in terrae spatio protenduntur. Et isti sunt Boemis 
Vieiml, et confinant cum Polonis. Est etiam imperium Bulgarorum, quod 
tenet diectas amplius quam viginti. Post hos sequitur Sclauonia, ubi 
' Ex tribu et fopulo, M. 
2M. adds here execratus. 


Vastitas, M. 


*M. here adds nobis (or possibly vobis). 
Efficeretur similis, M. 
Nostré M 
? Quarte parte mundi ad etc., M. 
elsewhere, M. (see introductory note). 
Doctrinam ¢ fangeiicam non obseruant, M. 
( nines The fonicis M. 
Etiam, M. 
2 Yspaniec, as elsewhere M. 


> Rutent, M.; P. corrects in margin to Rutheni. 
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Directorium ad Lassagium Transmariion S21 
sunt multa regna, videlicet Rassiae, Set ( Imenia C1 ie, 
Zeniae.” Isti ab una parte confinant 1 \ngaris, lte1 
Graecis, ex altera vero cum Dalmatinis, cum Albanenstbus, et et 
cum Blaquis. Potest et aliter demonstrari quod ne 
minimam ‘partem seu’ particulam obtinemus ut cum psalt s 
veraciter deplorare, Ad nil an redactus sun wes \s1 
quae medietatem mundi habitat: descrilntur obtinere ng tenet 
quam in deseriptione climatum designetur 
continentia non fuerit designata: hane puto tutsse causat "id est it 
quia erat" sic m illis temporibus habitat vel 
ad describentium notitiam non peruenit, sicut ta | t pr ! S 
inuenimus 7mensus polum [P. 10] arcticum’ habita quae extra 
maijorem latitudinem ultinn” climatis esse constat 
polus arcticus plus quam quinquaginta duobus gradibu euet 
est, ut praemittitur, major climatum latitt lo ergo p ‘ 1 
per me visum adicio et expertum, Cum enim proficiscerer inter gentes 
causa fidei praedicandae, transiens infallibiliter sub et ra tt ! 
aestiualem, sub “aequinoctio me | ex i 
demonstratiuis euidentius argumentis Primo, quod in jeco ale 
quantitate diei ac noctis nullo anni tempors alicujus horae™ seu etiam 
momenti sensibilis differentia notabatur Secundo, quod existente sole 
in primo gradu arietis et librae, erat ib1 im me ridie umbra recta lercio 
quod stellas las “tutuerunt propria quibus polos mund n 
aliqua parte noctis istas scilicet ad aquilonem, illas aut ‘ 
super circulum horizontis'* simul et aequaliter cleuatas. ©)mitt i 
breuitatis multa alia argumenta, licet essent audientiun wribus ‘ 
Processi ultra’® meridiem ad locum ubi polum nostrum areticum not 
videbam, et videbam polum antarcticum circa viginth quatuor gra 


eleuatum. Ab isto loco ulterius non process! Mercatores vero et 


‘+ M. omits these two words farts 

iM omits nerve 

cet non er M |’ dds nor reir 

M corrects ‘ rk , 
for arctic t, in M 


®* Ultini, M. 

9 Ego . Presito vinum, M ipparently 

Equinocacione inueni, M 

22 Ore, M. 

13 Circuerunt propinquins, P. corrects in margin t rus 
Orisontis, as elsewhere, M 

15 Quinto, M., apparent 

Here M. adds vers 

Gradubus, M 
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mines t ligni pass tra rsus 1 
| sserebant polum antareticum quing 
eleuar Conjuncta autem minori latitudine 
duorum graduum, quibus principium primi cl 
octio distat cum illis quinquaginta quatuor gradus quil 
eleuabatur in loco ad quem mercatores supra diximus pe 
stat « juatuor conclusiones dil 
plus ita 
quam sit totum spatium intra minorem et m 


Secunda, 


quod Major est pars 
Pertia, quod non est. friuolum 
assignare (Juarta, quae magis venit ad 
nos, vert sumus Christiani,f non dicam decima, 
non sumus ramen licet ita pauci simus* et, 


ngulo permodico esartati,’ 


Ista nostra parua particula in [P. 11] una ] 


magnus mundus in parte altera pone 


neridiem procedebant usque 


imatis vel cir 


propositum ne 


hoe sentio hoe assero ut 


parte 


quae est viginti 
a a) aequin- 


us polus antarticus 


ruenisse, con 


us Intuenti Prima, quod 


versus ori{M. 3 vjentem atque meridiem habitatum 


ajorem latitudinem climatum 


Asiae quam communiter 


falsum Antipodes 
strum,” quod 
sed et vicesima pars 
ut praedicitur,” quasi in 
rtus, 


staterae” et totus al] 


reter, haec sicut aurum inter metalla 


grauior viribus et virtutibus appareret, non solum in doctrinae veritate 
et fider puritate, non solum in largitione suscepta diuinae gratiae ac 
et euldenti operatione miraculorum, quibus exclusis gentibus 
uniuersis quae omnibus istis carent, nos Deo speciali peculio gratos 
etheit et ostendit, sed quantum ad prudentiam naturalem et etiam a 
quisitam, quantum ad mores domesticos et ciuiles. quantum ad modum 
viuendi ordinatum, magnificum, et honestum. quantum ad dhtuitias, et 
maxime quoad usum qui ipsas reddit licitas ; que bonas, quantum ad 


ad omnia quae 


iam ad bonum regimen et justam potentiam dominandi, et 


“conjunctini 


bilem et prudentem® usum armorum et bellandi strenuam probitatem, 


hominem he 


nooiitant, et exornant, omnes praecellimus nationes Per praedicta 
ergo monemur, inducimur, et urgemur quod "sicut ipse Deus, qui in 
nos" largitatem suae dulcedinis ampliauit prae ceteris gentibus naturalia 
spiritualia, et temporalia tanquam “filiis tribuendo, ita et nos pro dilata 
tione sui cultus et nominis animosius et virilius insistamus. et quae ib 


recepimus ad usuras multipli 


Sicut seruus piger et imutilis conden 


nemur et 


omino repre ybemur. 


Passiny M 

“Gy thus, M. 

*Chris s M 
Sumus, M 

Pr, 

, M 
ere 

Prudentem ety em, M 


‘anda 


utiliter exponamus, ne 


damnose ut verecunde a 


a 
ad 
gradus 
< 
| 
{ 
quantum 
= 
= s Deus ins et M 
ih 


Pertium motiuun passag 
tionem manximoru Christ 
iendum est? quod s 
Christianorum, *lartatr Sart ( 
orum? natio, malorut ‘ 
probatur Igitur practet ; 
qui in parte nostra Europ : 
enos, Bulgaros, Sclauos. Bil: 
per errorum ac scismatum ad 
sunt nihilominus et ali multi popu ( 
aquilonis, quam etiam of 4 
fendunt ac verae ticle proressores P 2 ! 
tenebris exaequantur rs 1 
cantur; qui etiam mutato et dimisso nomime ¢ 
vel eorum sectarum inuentoribus sortiuntur Fst igitur 


quaedam quae vocantur 
ferro et igne partes occiduas it ! em 


clinando ab aquilone versus orients scilicet Ziqu 1s 


\uogasi, a qguibus Vandal, Soa iQ 
lani, ut creditur, orrgine 


Graeci ITberos* nune apellant eo che isp 


ab Ibero* fluuio nominatur H mit s Yelltes pliusqu 


octoginta dietarum spatio diffunduntur, « et Git rum | 

in suis erroribus aemulantur In partibus il rientis sunt 
populi Christiani sub Imperatoris Pers onst 
enim quoddam (Graecorum tmperiu i Trapezunda reg 


et metropoli ciuitate Trapezundarut mMperim vocitatur, sed ar 
Cappadocia" dicebatur. [est et major rime. 

super cujus montes arca’ Noe legitu t ostenditur q Iss Ip 
quam [M. 4 r] Imperator Persidis domuinatur Sunt insuper im let 
imperio Jacobitae a quodam"' Jacobo haereticoe 


similiter haeretico, ut dementati, ita ¢ nomiuna i 


These six words 


F 

¢ 
come 
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t 
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*Excecantur, M 4 
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'M. omits Ja and reads N\« est ae 
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et de As unde traxerunt originem, occupant et poptlant magnam 
parte Ultra versus meridiem procedendo est quaedam insula’ in 
mari ] ) satis ena populus circumeisionem obtinet pariter et 
baptisn De qua quidem i dicere quomodo aut qualiter illuc 
pervenerim, et de ce tone gentis ilius,’ et de moribus ae modo viuendi, 


et’ de consuetudinibus et legibus et modo mosario® et extraneo domin- 


ant, st ad nostrum propositum conueniret, esset audientibus curiosum. 
\d hae ois terius meridiem sunt thiopes Christiani, gens 
Nan € potens, quae quonlam? magna valde obtinet ac diffusa. 
Hi tartti tam valid, et tam fortes quod unum regnum de istis. quod 


Babyloniae victoriam obti 


juidem vocatur Nubia, continans® cum .Egypto, aliquando de Soldano 


Mit et 13] triumphum. Habent isti populi 


am quod aliquando exipunt et transilient? montes illos quibus 


versus .-Egyptum nune resident cireumeclusi et cum praedictis Nubianis, 
qui 


extra practatos montes obtinent loca sua, -Egvptios et Arabes de- 

Mecam capient et destruent,” sepulchrum com- 

minuent et corpus incendent prophani ac perfidi Machometi. De 
| 


tarum autem gentium quas latius memoraui" conditionibus, moribus, 


ritibus,"’ et erroribus, variis et diuersis dicere sigillatim proprium 


vi 


( 


lumen requireret et tractatum. Sufficit ad nostrum "eos nominasse" 
t earum multitudinem induxisse, quatenus per hoc videamur motiuum 
utherens ad faciendum passagium demonstrasse, ut scilicet tanti populi 
suis erroribus eruantur et ad cognitionem veritatis ac fidei reducantur, 


ahas reductos legimus esse quando fidei veritas et doctrina vige- 


De 


juarto motino ad passagium faciendum. 


Quartum mothuum ad passagium faciendum est desiderium quod in 
hristianorum cordibus esse debet. recuperandi videlicet terram sanctam 
| 


nostrae hereditatis partem praesignatam, a sanctis Patriarchis' optatam, 


a 
et 
ce 


S¢ 


Deo ipsis et nobis in eis promissam et datam, obtentam ab eorum filiis 
legimus patuisse et angelos saepius 


possessam, super quam caelos 
li et multa secreta Dei utroque tempore, legis videlicet naturae, 


ripturae, et gratiae, electis hominibus ostendisse, ut non videretur nec 


It 
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I/rrisor M 
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esset aliud nisi domus Per et ver 

secundum carnem nostri Domini geniteres et 

fidei' et praecones salubriter prodierur 

visiones, signa multa, et figurae variae s 

tionis ac reparationis certitudinem praedice 

Deus elegit, honorauit, atque sact 

Deus ex virgine mirabiliter et 

Deus homo factus in ‘ 
pater in voce au liretur, filtus ‘manibus tr 

tingeretur, Spiritus Sanctus in ‘columbae spe 


angelorum [P. 14] frequentiam et trimitatis pt 


quodam modo probaretur, ut inquam Christus ler 
pracberet, diuina et admiranda doceret inusitat teptte 
exhiberet. ut ibi in medio terrae nostram salutet perar 
seruitutis opprobrium  tolleretur, nostra redet 


solueretur, quae tandem Dominum mortuum ims mimend 


cepit et triduo custodiuit, dum tpse” intern laustra petel 
et vectes ferreos confringebat, diaboli potentiam destruebat, et 
quos diu captives tenuerat, liberabat, quae denuo’ ipsum 


sanctorum patrum qui eun erbis praedixerant” comutatut tet 
exhibuit viuum reddidit gloriosum, in ,jua [M. 4 v] Deus ipse adl 


quadraginta diebus cum resurrectionis gloria conuet 


praesentiam discipulis trequentet ostendit et se palpandum ex! 
cum eadem vera carne quam ex matre sumpsecrat 
in cruce mortem exsoluerat, se veraciter resurrexisse ostendit argument 


varlis et expressit,” quae sanctos hristi .\postolos, Euangelh 
Discipulos generauit, qui ommium quae 
et exeundo gesserat testes,” rectores et gubernatores noueliae | 


magistri ac'! doctores nouellae fide: salutts exist 


idem caelorum ac terrae dominus imtert 
nostrae carnis substantiam in patris dexteracollocaunt, et 
iter ostendit quo caput debeant membra sequi, super quam se 


sanctus effudit et in ignis ac linguae forma et sonitu repentino corda 
credentium illustrauit, docuit, et firmauit, supe idem 
iterum est venturus et causas Omnium auditurus, ad quam postret 


omnes qui fuerunt, sunt, et crunt homies a luenturi rationem de le 


Fidei nostrae, M 
2M. adds ostendebunt here 
3 M. 
manibus tretractaretur lov s, M 
Collumbe M 
6 M. omits ipse 
7M. omits denu: 
§ Here M. adds figuris tenderant et pure credideran 
9 Expressis, M. 
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stun mem audituri, ut illue mal 
et repr ristes et mpareant redemptionis pretium utiliter 
est ens ‘ d ipsi re les suis prauis Operibus contempserunt, et 
g le Ss eft etl 1? t 1 nmcarnati verhi mivsterium 
iter st ostens -1 obechentes fide et gratia susceperunt 
Sed si sit nsideret [P. 15] atque ploret. attendendum est a quibus 
hominibus uti sine Deo. « ex 
bonitatis, atque hostibus crucis, blasphemis 
persecutoribus nominis Christ IXOT busoribus, masculorum con 
cubit s. brutorur pressoribus, naturae subuersoribus, morum de 
“tructorthus ¢t virtutum, per praeceps currentibus atque ruentibus per 
nep! scelera, per inaudit Ita et peccata, tanquam instrumenta 
Vasa Luciteri, templum nequitiae, habitatio Sathanae. seruati 
Moms jucicro et aeternae damnationis incendio deputati: quorum mens 
mmunda,® caro pudenda ta coenos erba illecebrosa, conuersatio 
foet mnis eoru ogitatio, voluntas, et intentio omni lubricitati 
dedita et « 1 spurcitier” obligat: ales sunt qui nos de illis mundi 
finibus exp runt ¢ n hune paruum terrae a iwulum) fugauerunt atque 
cum nostro ac fide nostrae opprobrio artauerunt et quasi immunda quis 
et omnimum peripsema’® projecerunt Fales sunt qui locum Dei 
desolauerunt, ciuitatem sanctam matrem nostrae fidei comederunt. Tales 
unt qui sanetorum sanecta conculeant, loca veneranda in vastitate hostili 
deturbant atque molestant, templum polluunt, munda inficiunt et cor 
rumpunt Tales inquam sunt qui Hierusalem in pomorum custodiam 
posuerunt, in circuitu ejus Christianorum sanguinem effuderunt. carnes 
sanctorum terrae bestiis projecerunt, morticinia™ seruorum Dei coeli 
volatilibus suerunt lales vere sunt astuti in malo. lgnorantes in 
bono, omni probitate carentes prudentiam nisi in malis actibus non 
habentes it quia, Domine mi Rex, prae particibus tuis tuae domus 
nobilibus et prae consortibus tuis Christianorum Regibus Deus Deus 
tuus oleo Jaetitiae te perunxit, iniquitatem odisti et justitiam 


dilexisti, accingers potentissime gladio tuo super femur: praecede Movsi 
pronussus angelus te praecedet:"' regna ejusden angeli protectio semper 
te custodiet et defendet, virga directionis, p lae scilicet ac veritatis. 


uces Moab percutiet et 
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Ezechia Rege orante neelus \<<vriorun stra percuss ot 
Ipsis plusquar entum octu: ntertecit 
‘ 
\ wius True acorun aqdum sacerdotes oratione practi 
sent, cum toto suo exercitu’ est consumptus, ita ut non remaneret ne 
unus'* qui factum posteris nuntiaret ludas Mach ante bellu 
oratione praemissa, semper victoriam obtinehat In be at 
orationem facere practermisit legitur Corrulss¢ LhHeodosius 
minor (sraecos et orrentis barharas nationes non tantun sive 
erro, ed ehgion magi a a su 
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( us ora t Culce s efficaciae extitit et virtutis quod pro eo etial 
ethera 17] pugnauer dum ipsius orationis fretus patrocimeo plu 
/ 
quan rmis hostes subegit, Eugenium interemit, et a tvrannide rem 
publicam liberauit 
De secundo pracambulo ante passagium ordinando 

Secundum praeambulum,’ ut qui negotium tam sancti propositi prose 
quur tur,’ quantum ad duo attentius ordinentur. Primo. ut vitam suam 
corrigant et emendent et deinceps in melius ordinent et disponant.' Non 
enin t Dominus sancta dare canibus nee margaritam illam pretiosan 
quam Mortis suae pretio comparauit, terram scilicet sanctam, quam super 
omnes patrias praeelegit, non, inquam, vult proicere ante porcos. Hox 


habemus expresse de populo quem Dominus in manu potenti eduxerat ce 
Eevpto. Nam de sexecentis tribus milibus pugnatorum, praeter paruulos 
et mulheres, quorum erat maxima multitude, duo tantum terram promis 
sam suts patribus intrauerunt,® ita quod nee ipse Moyses, cui non erat 


in terra similis, meruit introire, quia ad aquas conductionis’ Deo gloriam 
non dederat et honorem. Josue de mandato Domini populum circumeidi 
et sanetificart praecepit, antequam promissae hereditatis terminos in 
roirent, ut nonmist sanctr sanectuaria possiderent. Postquam etiam ter 
ram tllat cum sigmis et nuraculis introissent, et jam per sortes et 
fumeulos distributam diutius possedissent, quotiens populus legem Domini 
deserebat, totiens ipsum affligi sub seruitute hostium dimittebat. ut patet 
ludicum temporihus atque Regum. Postremo, cum continuatis sceleribus 


Domimum ac ultimam iracundiam pri 


hereditatis peculio reddiderunt. I: 


uocassent, indignos se tam sanctae 


t ideo *Babyloniis, JE gyptiis, et 


\ssyrits,” atque Romanis, tradidit affligendos et per universum mundum 
In seruttatem ultimam dispergendos. Salmanasar denique Rex Assyri 
orum,” qui de terra illa saneta in \ssyrios” transtulerat) populum 
potiorem,” im regno Samariae pro filiis Israel alienigenas collocauit 
(Jur cum Dominum non timerent, suscitauit Dominus et™ eis [M 5 v] 


leones, qui deuorabant illum popult 


quod terra legitima non nouisset. ! 


un et vehementius affligebant, eo 


Ne autem longius protelemur," 


uicino proprium morbum tangamus, nostram erubescentiam 'proteramus, 


et quant Ppossunit 


M 
2M 
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M 


here adds est. 


a! 


M 


Is remedium apponamus., 


enim bene attendimus, 


rn 
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tempore quo pr stis Sarracenica orta tut Kerunt reitet is 
septingent! \ecepit) aut prinicipiut wnt 1) 
esimo nono quo tempor PLie Tusa 


cipulum et socium perfidi Machometi rientem Imperator | 


gubernante; et tenuerunt eam annis 

pora Petri Heremitae, quibus *“capta annts t nt ) 
MXCIX. Nostri vero tenuerunt eam annis tantum LNNNVITL Ou 
elapsis, a Sarracenis tterum fut wpta ant komint MCENNNAVIIT a 
uibus usque hodie detinetur sic deducendo de pr 

de “doc. annis quibus pestis Sarracenica insurrexit tere Df 


Hierusalem* tenuit occupatam, nos vero LNNNVIII annts 
quibus tamen non sine hellis plurimis atque damm- (uare | tem 
nisi quia Deus in terra’ non sustinet peceatores tut nit ndique 
inundabat, et sanguis sanguinem contingeba \ 
usque ad” verticem non erat ii sanitas, ut’ ex histerns 


legitur et habetur. In Praelatis'' deformiter apparebat negligentia 


es 

auaritia, pompa, et vanitas, in clero lasciuia 

inhonestas. In populo lapsus’ carnis et in multis crimimbus su 
abundans iniquitas. Defecerat in religiosis 1 
obedientia ad majores, et obseruantiarum regularit Non erat im 
mulieribus quibuscunque verecundia, pudor, aut cast Perierat in 


principibus et judicibus™ judict veritas et Justitia nsura et aequ 

in tantum quod terra illa sancta in ventre suae quictis talia tenere non 
potuit abortiua, sed more maris corpora foetida ¢ rrup 

mortua in peccatis, extra se cum execrations 

uersum. Quis potest ergo credere vel” sperare quod Deus concederet 


peceatoribus terram illam, de qua, ut ex praedictis patet, semyp 


bauit, abegit, et repulit peccatores? Sed si quis diceret: °° Numauid non 
ipsi sunt peceatores, imo™ plusquam p itores, intideles, abot 
et crudeles, qui istam sanctitudinem detinent occupata et ipsar 


' decepi, M. 

2 Figures in M. here as elsewhere 
}Macometi, M 

Oraclio, M. 

$CCCLX, M. 

6 Jacta fuit a nostris, M 


1, M. 


ire both corruptions ot d ‘ 
omits annis. 

M. adds tenuimus here 
adds tila here. 
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for ut, M. 
Matis, M. (without sign of contra 
ilurus, M. 
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tanto tempore tenuerunt?  Certe scic 
SOS immundos, ac plusquam dici posset sceleratos’ et 

i! stos Si msiderandum, plangendum, atque dolendum quod tanta 

I seclera et peccata utriusque status, gradus, et sexus populi’ ut 

nobi reditatem abstulerit et illis tradiderit tanto* concul- 

et tantis ab hominibus defendendam. Nec tamen debet® aliquis 

Ntis aestimare quod [P. 19] peecata nostra superent et excedant 

re Ihtus abominabilis populi et peruersi. Nam ab initio seculi non 

stam nephandus. Sed causa est® quia scimus quod magis 

. Iria domiestici et amici quam offensa maxima inimici. Sic 

psalmista; si inimicus meus maledixisset mihi,’ sustinuissem 
et st is qui oderat me super me magna locutus fuisset, abscon 
lisse me torsitan ab eo. Tu vero. homo unanimis, dux meus et notus 
lus simul mecum dulees captebas cibos, in domo Dei ambulauimus 

Th sens (uid ergo? — Sanetificamini qui fertis vasa Domini, id 
es rec} fertis in humero vas vasorum, videlicet signum 

rounctionis nostre salutis, antidotum nostrae 

ws positum et etfusum ; ne scilicet in eo signe quod assumitis 
is In memoriam dominicae passionis et ad vindicandum op- 
probrium nominis Christiani et fidei ipsum Christum contingat denuo 
peceatis et ermminibus, non jam a Judaeis aemulis et paganis, sed ab 
anlicts et domesticis crudelius crucifigi, 

Si dum ad quod transeuntes ad istud passagium se debeant erdi- 
Hare est discipiina assidua militaris. Vegetius autem de re militari 
( pont tria quae ad ipsam disciplinam militarem judicat expedire ut 
Is intentus obtineatur in bellis, victoria scilicet et triumphus 
1) ergo sic: Nulla enim alia re videmus populum Romanum orbem 
sUbegisse terrarum nist armorum exercitio® et usu militiae, mihi imponere 
Hentium judicaui. Victoriae enim quas obtinuistis, Domine mi Rex, 
et pracha quae gessistis vos doctoren expertum faciunt et magistrum. 
De* disciplina autem castrorum aliquid cupio ad memoriam reducere, 
nen docere, " Castra secundum Isidorum a castrando sunt dicta. Omnis 
enim immoderata quies, omnis OuUOsitas, Omnis excessus cibariorum, 
omnis occimacio" et delicatio nutrimenti. omnis actus venereus. et omnia 
breuiter quae milites possent somnolentos, delicatos, molles, aut lentos 

ess M 
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reddere siue pigros, pracs ‘ ‘ 
pecientia sup rfl ext! 
cat rusticam plebem es- 
lictis delectat Is est 
rusticam plebem, quae sub) domim t 
contenta cibo, durat laborum tol 
ferrum, fossam ducere, onus terre 
Vegetius erant ct ~ Ro 


Vra ‘ 
wack 
\l 


super nucdan ter! } 
( eal lis ament l ‘) 

ellis et delec ‘ et som 

aspectum mulieris, qui prius omniu 
dulterium commisit. et proditerium hon 

causam ae ¢ domo incestus non det 
non recessit. Machabae: ciuitatem sat 
hostium saluauerunt ete ‘ notest 
tate patriae pugnauerunt, imi onstat 
trauerunt, et multis peri s se dederut 
laboriosis experti tuerant et prohati 
morati fuerant in montibus et’ desertis, et 


quasi non essent bella Domini egressurt nis 


ac parsimoniae studutssent Et ideo ab « 
est cauendum quod ad lbidine fraena 1 
et potus se temperet, otiositatem) pet 
fugiat et euitet."* Mandato namque legis 

Precind rM 

2] ri potuisse, M 

Din M. 

M whict course fre 

M. adds ees 

M M irse reads cru 


M. adds here ef 


tracnabant, hostes don eg i 
ic’ crebras victorias © ac rely 1 
Legimus quod David et tulit fracnum ce 
manu Philistim, percu is est’ Tunic ins 
terrae. multas victoria a 
scitatus | t fatiga es. 
| tamen ¢Xere 
ad* 11 dias et aeruninas ta et vor i 
wm perpetrauit. Ob quam 
nen cessau et via 
rac viriliter saepius pros ii 
Sed ante in multis exercitus 
Vitam egerant inter teras 
wercitu. Domini sum ere 
midolosus, vel q 1X 
elsewhere 
Lis 
Ac etoar res a rego M 
§ Spelu s, guar M 
M 
Tradita, M. q 
12M. omits ef 
sumnopere. M., which reads par 
Dewitet, M. 
} 
44g iy 
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de nono duxerat, vel! gui vineam plantauerat. aut qui domum aed 

heauerat, a praclo arcebatur. Romani Consules ibar raedicta 
suo exereitu P. 21] submouere, non reputantes neaue sperantes 

euentum belli prospere aduenturum si cum ¢ xpeditione reipublicae per 


nanerent, Refert enim Valerius Maximus quod Seipio Africanu 


i i 
Consul in) Hispaniam missus ut insolentissimos Numentinae  urhis 
Spiritus superiorum ducum culpa nutritos contunderet,* eodem momento 
temporis quo Castra intrauit edixit ut omnia ex iis quae voluptatis causa 


mparat 


a fuerant auferrentur ac submouerentur.2 Nam constat. cum 


maximum inde rusticorum ac laicorum*® numerum ‘um duobu lib 


Us 


[M. 6 v] scortorum abisse hac? turpt subdens atque erubescenda 
sentina* vacuefactus exercitus noster. qui paulo ante “metus mortis 
deformi® se foederis ictu maculauerat. erecta et recreata virtute 'acrem 
lam et animosam Numantiam"™ ineendiis exustam ruinisque prostratam!' 
solo aequauit Exemplum etiam aliud inducit idem Valerius quod non 


judico dimittendum, quod explicat in his verbis: Marcellus cum exer 
| I 


citum in’ Africa Jugurthino bello nimia Spurii’ Albini ind 


cor 


ini 
ruptum Consul accepisset, omnibus neruis ad reuoeandam 
pristinae disciplinam militiae conuersus est: nec singulas partes appre 


hendit, sed totam continuo in suum statum! redegit Protinus namque 


lixas a’* castris submouit. cibumque coctum  venale 


proponi Vetult 


eminem mulitum ministerio seruorum lumentorum@ue, ut 


ma sua et alimenta ipsi ferrent, uti passus est Castrorum subinde 


1 


locum = mutauit Eadem, tanquam Jugurtha semper adesset, vallo 


fossaque aptissime cinnit. (uid ergo restituta continentia, quid repitita 


industria profecit? Crebras scilicet victorias et multa trophaea peperit 


ex eo Hoste cujyus tergum sub ambitioso imperatore Romano militi videre 


gerat.! Haee Valerius. Si ergo tanta vigebat in pagano 


exercitu disciplina ut culturae idolorum dediti. quae vitia imperabant, 


prospero™ adipiscendae victoriae a vitiis abstinerent. quanto magis exer- 


eitus Dei viui, qui munditiam amat. virtutes intemperantiam 

Seu, M 
Reipuplice permaneret, M 

repeats lfricanus 

fos contunderes M 
fuferrerentur r (though possibly sv M 
Ins rus M 

M 

Semtina. M. 

9 Metun rmi, M 

Acie perhaps Innimacia M 

Prostr M 

gurtis Spur f course, M 


irgin,; ydvlorwe of course in M., above. 


3 
| 
| 
OF 
4 
Contingerat, M 
spe, M., as P. corrects in 


ent 
quit il t 
x eT 
vet sunt 
Tre er) t 
1 
re 
“re te 
} 
Et qui 
1 Te? 
probita 
expedi 
() e ¢ 
poner pat 
mae don 
a 
non Tit 
] 
Indiget 
loco, sed 
egumina 
ita dicam, 


Domini possent in pr 


ordeum 


het 
estis 

‘ 
wr ni 
ita 
ordi rete 
xerceal 
mats 
1 
eT 


cura l 
jt 
omnium tal 


it 
re subsidia, nec ter 
Here M. adds ’ 
; Mf 
‘ é erce 
as elsewhere 
mnt. M.. wl 
M. omits these tu 
€ Obtine r M 
7M n he 
as Is spect eT 
omits nos 
Etras M vel 
is usual 
Iperi M 
M. omits init 
M. omits 


~ 
et | Nes nt t 4 
1 terra sic stante, passagium is detectum non 1 
Nam omnes aliae gentes quae mare nauigant, quanti 
inter istos pax et concordia ‘retormetur et omponatur 
m pax tfaciliter obtinebitur.® si majestas regia Nuerit inter 
s suas, cum Cathalamis Rex Aragoniae et Tanuensihbus Key 
iInetur aqulin’ tanto ac tali negotio pacer re tanto |) 
et passagium victuahum copia abundat 
de diuersis: ut sunt frumentiu olew farin: 
tienda, casea, carnes salsae: quae discurrends pet 
mes non possunt haber: comfnodius, tacthus, et abundant 
are sicut Apuha atque Sicilia,'" quae sunt, ot 
ium initium'' et orige Et quia inter Dominus 
Regem Robertum et Dominum Regem Fredericum, qui nune resident i ye 
dictis regnis, implacabilis manet, expediret quod ut nya 
treuga aut, quod ¢esset, pax perp tua hirmaretur Non enn dict 
dictis tam copiosa ect tam lhibera pro Pussayic eX 
ad a 
hi ram suam euacuare militibus, nec portus gent ae: 
exe 
reads cerciori just below 
plural mar f such it is ar not mere es ee 
mar n netur, Just betore 
as elsewhere 
> 
‘ 
f 
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et s mariti Is The ti u stl ¢t i 
strare quando” ipsos guerrac 

et rederet alterun tanquam hostem propingquum d 
humeros suos esse Ista autem pace accresceret animabus utilitas 
[M. 7 r] ecclesiae honor et reuerentia, vobis meritum et gloria, et 
passagio fructus et utilitas in immensum.* Naues enim et | 
quameunque” plagam ultra mare habeant nauigare vel eundo seu 
redeundo, communiter habent ad portus Sicihae applicare: ubi tun 
licentius et liberius qui passagium prosequuntur,” cum  opportunitas 
Interesset, aut Necessitas immineret, possent descendere, equos recon 
ciliare,” vires resulP 23]/mere, corpora recreare, et® victualia renouare 

™oetlam “esset inter® alos Dominos pax reformata et firmata, posset 
obtinert ab ets galearum et nauium sufticiens multitudo I-sset etiam 
possibile quod ambo vel alter eorum vos in passagio sequeretur. — Hoc 
mihi certum est de Domino Rege Frederico. cum quo habui colloquium 
cls talibus et notitiam plenicrem quod non est res in mundo quam tantum 
lesideret et affectet sicut i passagio transigere residuum vitae suae. si 
pax et per modum securum et congruum  praestaretur kt 

Domine mi Rex, vobis acecrescet utilitas et fauor non modicus atque 
dionor, si talem haberetis in vestrum consortium comitiuam. Prine ipem 
scilicet antiquum annis et meritis, proftundum militartius consiliis, 


prouidum in agendis, in armis expertum, in bellis strenuum. nobil m, 
deuotum," constantem, sanguine vobis junctum. justitiae amatorem, 
pauperum detensorem, cui breuiter in iis quae Regi conueniunt nihil 
deest, si pax inter ipsum et ecclesiam ac Dominum Regem Robertum 


Vestris ope et opera’ firmetur quae dudum fecerat felicis memoriae pater 


vester Cum igitur opus hoe quod dante Domino peragetis multis 


emporis vel momenti, ad hoe debetis omnino 
vires vestras impendere ac conatum. Si enim jJuxta psalmistam oriatur 
in diebus tuis Justitia et abundantia pacis, juxta prouerbium 'Salomonis, 
itinera tua pace producentur, et ipse Deus rectos faciet cursus tuos 
Igitur inter praedictas gentes et Dominos fiat pax in virtute tua, non 
in turribus tuts, 1d est, castris tui exercitus, abundantia™ subsequetur. 
Et sic, Domine mi, nomen tuum praedicabitur merito princeps pacis 


riis martiris. M 


Prosequentur, M which reads, above, comuniter, Scictlie, and below, 


M. adds here fidelen 
ere reformaretur. M 


? Prouerbia, M., which reads in pace just below 


ts 
corrects in margin to guontan 
M 
M 
‘ fas inmicnsur M 
nme. M 
pPortunifas 
Refociiare, M 
3Et, M 
7 ‘Hubentia. M 


Dy Ary 
(duartum prac 
‘ mus seu? mor 
certo numero de nautbus et gale 
oterunt sustinere, et ad p r 
parua tentoria, et balistas grossas 
iriis furnimentis,* instrume 
tiendum, et diruendum 
juando necessitas hoc require ‘ 
andum mare et a piratar 
Christiani fuerint, situe Turel, ut - 
diuersis partibus in subsidiu passagil 
nauigare. Sunt practerea ad 
et probantur sicut emergunt sus vari eu 
disseretur, per imperium Ror mw . 
capiendum, commune *Venetorum et Tanuensium 
nauium praeparatione et extubit 
enim quaedam dominia in ipso imperto per quae tps 
et variis factis admodum utiles possut Sse 
nsulas Cretensem, Nigropontense! ‘ 
viginti in geo mari vel consist 
ciuitatem unam muratam et fort n e Pera s 
immediate juxta Constantinop . 
tates diuidit solus portus Habent insuper t 
imperio Tartariae aquilonaris no Capl ssent passag 
[M. 7 v] multa necessaria prouenit Su ‘ ‘ pl es 
praedicti lanuenses et Veneti in iri part 5 
assueti, et sciunt contratas,” patrias, 
sulas, scopulos, atque portus Kt multi « m s euas get 
multas, utpete in illis partibus gemith et nutrits Ouae quides 
sunt ad utilitates maximas atque tractus 
De quint pracamb ante fPassagium ¢ rid 
Quintum pracambulum non est ullatenus omitter 
1 duodecim galexa one narats 


vere proximo futuro sint decem vel duodecim g 


inte, M 
7M. omits these two words 
M. adds et here 
urnimientis M 


"Esse fossunt M 

Palage. M., which of course has Eye 
Etian M which reads furtem just be “A 
Copiosa, M. 

'Contractas, M. 


4 
ate 
Et, M. 
’Possunt tucius. M 
Necessarie, M 
*Veneciorum ac Lanicens M 
a 
aK 7 


~ 


¢ atque Re cet alias partes maris custodiant ne? nostris 
CSSIMIS,” lis quibuscunque liceat ministrare Soldano et 
Ibjectis et valite Na quibus indigent pro *munitione 
ne" sulet suorum et terrarum sibi subjectarum contra potentiam 
Passagi, quam plurimum reformidant. Soldanus enim ex terra sua 
‘ ecessar lerrum, Vasa maris, parua vel magna liga 
<< gna ad componendum" vasa namgabilia vel ad fortiticandum 
suas Ones stra, seu ad faciendum machinas et alia Instrumenta 
d se defendendum vel? nostros etiam inuadendum. Et ideo cum audierit 
pussag 25] ordinari, s astutus, et malitiosus prouisionem 
‘ e pracdictis Nostri etian Isi Christiani et Graeci ac Suriani 
t Si ent de Atrix atque seduct) auaritia et spe lucri 
ahas de praedictis omnibus copram exhibebunt. 
(9 quicem esset in magnum Saracenorum subsidium et magnum pas 
etrimet Praedictae igitur galeae quoscunque ilue euntes 
| Nihilominus mandetur omnibus maritimis ciui 
fatibus atque regnis, et specialiter illis de insula Cypri, quatinus per 
edictum p cum et per poenas commiunatorias et executorias prohibeant 
gentes sua ne ad terras quorumecunque Sarracenorum et specialiter 
Soldano subjectas accedant aut merces quascunque deferant siue mittant. 
Dominus etiam noster summus Pontifex renouet sententias et processus 
tales consucuit sedes apostolica promulgare. Instetur® 
practerea quod Dominus Papa nulli concedat merces quascunque portandi 
partes Alexandriae facultatem, et si concessit alicui, reuocetur. Per 
is restrictiones, st diligentius obseruentur, Soldanus et sui 
dete met damnum in rebus sibi nece ssarus patientur. Regium tamen 
Sonstium attendat sollicite quod tales personae istis galeis pro negotio 
stodiae praepon 


ponantur quod de ipsorum auaritia sue dolo non 


Cipit tertia pars ACSTLNANS quatwor cias, ut 


ege melhor eligatur, 1) prima via, qude est per Africam, 


Misponente Domino, postquam passibus" undique reformatis in viam 
“uutis ct pacis dirigere possumus gressus nostros ad unum et eundem 
tt num, seiicet terram sanctam, vias quatuor describamus: ut omnibus 

é MI 

M. omits 

Here Al adds Chy wis Sarracenis 
* Murit erencione ac ftuitione M 


*Here M. is damaged, most 


ot these three words 


lost. 
*M. again dan aved here but 


apparently never contained seu ligna; P. 


lamaged here, v7 of vel want ne 


dexandnie below, and of course d mp 


ia 
4 
‘ 
po It suspicio suborire 
eV eis pro R 
= M. again slightly 
} 
African ete 
Suborriri \ 


, 
tantibus melior, tutior. et 
r Atricat ift tes 4 
pate suo princip9 prog! ‘ 
rminum sive tinem sunt Ex [M. 8 : 
rnuno ad quem tendimus” magi 
iwtam a strictu | iltariac P 261 s 
mus. a strictu JTubaltariae usque A 
‘ 
paruis” dietis, ‘MJ MM. et D 
denotantur. Quantum et 
r naccessibiha pDassus ditt 
em) s per plures dict 
(11 yentus -urg ‘ 
cibus nee gut e penitus 
enim 1 xt toot 
et in les existant t sint req 
erent a t Ess 
juem ig 
tam) viam et te chuert Der risse egal 
agascretum atque nial unl Cons eat et 
aulsc non occu? t au | le 
1am illa ist hac > quod 
iqua parte sui itineris facilit 
De secunda via, g st per mar ) 
fact 
Secunda via est per mar Ss pr 
ortuis, vel in Marsilia,stue in ois 
Juando propter niltitudine 
ky M. 
2?Here M dds « 
‘Here M. ds 
5 J/utendimus. M. 
6 Puis, M. (without sign of contrac 
MMMD a Tw UM « 
®M. transfers these nine words t t we 
Positus. M 
M 
epit M 
PS M.; P. adds de it reir s M. in te 
| M 


nuenitur. Quant 
wee 
prudens tudicium et 
rat Breuiter mihi 
ont nndanter 
+ 
P 
cle 
M 
‘Vicia, M. 
if 
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ne sset totum exercitum recipere unus portus progressus tamen’ ess 
( rut et inde ad quam partem de vel de 
Suria xereitus applicaret’ cum maturo consilio videretur Hane viam 
tecit. sanctus Laidouicus Hane facitebant peregrini transfretantes in 
subsidium terrae sanctae, quando de ipsa ‘per nostros aliquid’ tenebatur 
Sed haec’ dithcul P. 27} Itates plurimas secum habet Hahbet enim ditn 
cultates quantum ad omnes homines, et specialiter quantum ad Gallicos 
et Theutonicos,? qui in mari non fuerunt assueti \d motum enim 
maris et agitationes varias et procellas nimium® et efficiuntur saepius 
sine ita r puossent jucdieart plus quam 
teter subita mutatio aeris, toctor cibaria a 
grossa, aquae foetidae et corruptae, pressura hominum, strictura loci, 
duritices leeti, et cetera’ talia multa nimis in ets infirmitates varias gen 

erant ¢ dueun etiam “haberent incommoda plurima sustinere 


Habent namque pendere districti, jacere non possunt, continue agitantur 
carent exereitio consueto, tergi et mundari non possunt, de mutatione 
aeris, foctore maris, sicut homines affiguntur. Oui quidem foetor prop 
ter cos non minuitur, sed augetur. His tantis malis debilitati et infirmati™ 


VIX possunt in statum pristinum “‘reuocart reparari, et frequentius 


etiam moriuntur Contingit’ iterum naues propter ventum oppositum 
retrocedere Et “si non possunt,” coguntur ad portum aliquem de- 
clinare, “in siue sit habitatio, situe non, propter defectum temporis 
habent’’ trequentius moras contrahere diuturnas. Interdum alto 
maris deticiet els ventus et tune non possunt retrocedere vel procedere 
nec deelinare ad dextram vel sinistram. Quae quidem omnia sunt in 


ignum viae dispendium, in magnam materiam expensarum, et in per 
sonarum et equorunt non modicum detrimentum Sant etiam tem 
pestat libiles insperatae,"” ex quibus sequitur debilitas corporum, 


detectio virium, deperitio virtutum, fractio animorum Propter quac 


tam sancto proposito” plurimi retardantur, [M. 8&8 v] 
vel a jam incepto torsitan reuocantur Propter etiam praedictas tem 
( M., wl rse reads Cups just below, aco just above 
2 DPeher: ‘ re. M 
M 
s M s elsewhere 
/ ” Ni 
M. 
nfirmitati, M 
M mits re rt seu 
ntig M 
en possin?. M. 
‘Er, M 
Here M. adds 
Inseparate, M., which of course reads depericio just below 


4 
¥ 
One 
4 
ae 
Bee: 
a 
Powe, 
id 
ty 
a 
4 
: 


Directorium ad Passagium [ra 4) 


ibn 
transiens de uno extret 
terram calidam, suis ! 
tirmitates saeplus generat t 
etiam® dispendium tempor ! 2 
ut homines et equi post n 
expectetur, et terra hostiuim ex 
bella proced re attendatur 
multiplicatio  expens riy 
Sequuntur”’ et discordiae er 
vacant Sequitur st | 
consumptio, dum indisciplin es il 
Sationibus et ebnietatibus el t 
Sequitur interdum epat 
calido vel intemperato aeri rut 
etiam ex vimis acutis et are 
saporem amittunt: si pura bibantur test 
| 
comburunt. Ista omni ens 
sanctus” Ludouicus, et specialiter quod CCI i 
tibus, Baronibus, atque Militubus 
qua m Cypro ob causas pracdicta 
quam incommoda tot) sequuntur ! 
mendare Nam si tempore (hr 
non decerno quando nostra Christi 
tendimus Acon et aliqua loco alia obtinel t 
cum sua comitiua potet ippl ) 
non obtinemus ibi™ minimum passum pedis, ut inferius exp ! 
M. omits 
Subse M 
Stricto, M 
M 
rans) ’ r M 
M 
M. omits 
* Seouentur M 
Stipendiarwn M 
M 
2Here M. adds 
Seguentur, M 
Here P. adds in mara 
Nunc. M.. which of course reads optimehat below a e 


7M. omits mun 
*M. omits 


pestates nates portus 5 
trarias disperguntur. Et sic temports disper sequumnttt 
a 
ety 
q 
i? 
Fs 
| 
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} progressto 
est ius progressus poterit. esse triplex, 
‘ \ de per Istri dehine per Dalmatiam, quae 
delis pop Christiani, via facilis atque plana 
‘ . s et ab ns, Irumento, vine, et oleo, carnibus atque 
pis Is, foecunda plurimum et jocunda, habens castra. villas, ciuitates 
et prop S24 dominium partim est communis 
munitate: partum quorundam principan 
tium |) nor ‘Tterius [| P. 29] procedaturt per regnum Rassiae, 
et “peru : lonicam,® quae est major ciuitas Macedoniae 
Cons ( nperio et dominio ac districtu De hae eiui 
po t tree paruae diet d planitic 
ft nda et bonorum omniun abundanti. Unum solum videretur 
‘ quod videlicet ab exitu pracfatae regionis Dal 
1 sque Cons polm terrae, cluitates, atque dominia sunt gen- 
t stoitcae sedis magisterio non intendunt. De istarum vero 
fertitudi el audacia resistendi nullam, nisi sicut® de muli 
t sed si vellent nostra sancta itinera impedire, 
Lace ter igne gladio viam," sicut juste et licite facere 
poss ( cheremus In” suo loco inferius exponetur. Hane 


Romano imperio praesidebant, ut tripartita 


stor Is muemtur,” quando de Galliis siue de Germania aut de 
| M. 9 rjlia exercitum deducebant ad domandum vel dominandum 
ey ''s endu mperio orientis; et hoe quia non Oportebat eos in 
Mart ponere passum unum nee tentoria figere nee de victualibus fere 
usque™ cras rouldere ; sed viam suam faciebant ordinatis dietis de 
loce h d locum habitatum et de hospitio ad hospitium transeundo. 
\lhus progressus esse poterit per Brandisium™ ciuitatem \puliae, et inde 
transire | hium unur naris quod durat cirea CL. miliaria in Dura- 
ciu quae tas Domini Principis Tarentini, et inde per Albaniam, 


quae sunt gentes obedientes Romanae ecclesiae et deuotae, inde per 


hessalonicam!* procedendo, Alius progres- 


fit vdru quae est etiam ciuitas Apuliae, et inde 
M 

‘ M 

\l 
M 


M 
M., which below has only Vta for Jtalia. the 1 being added 
vy another } d 
M 
Here M idds 
ru M.. which below puts transire after 


hessolonica Vidrontur M 


a 
Peruenitur is salonicam, M 
Here M. adds 
omits 
“a 
Blaguiann scomcn..,§ 
4 


Du eclor lum ra Pass /) 


per insulam Curto, lae est etia ) 
despotatum Arcae, quae 

et inele r Blaquia: 11) Phess 

siue progre ssibus tanta est terr 

poterit diligentia et cautela nullus det : 

duos progressus ultimos fecerunt Hug 


Francorum et Robertus €ome- 


Normannorum et Tancredus* Pru 


nowt Petrus Heremita, sicut | P. 3 


Salut 

Quarta via est per Alamaniam et Ung 
adunatus, exeundo fines Ungartae intrabit plas 
distincte, et inde prospere ac feliciter dant ) 


arum et equorum ac Terut ( nstantinop 


fecerunt multi Principes, Duce-, Comites, et 


tana,’ de “Galliis, de Francia, et de \luernia® Petrur 
unt in praefato® passagio subsecuti. Hane viam 'd 
andus” et imitandus Karolus Magnus qu 
infidelium liberauit, steut cx histor: factis 
Explicit tertia pars. 1 rit guarta f 
dictarum sit pro Rege ac f VW 1 
diuersarum partium exercitibus eligenda 
Visa" deseriptione praedictariu 
istarum viarum sit pro Rege, et quae pro alms druers 
citibus eligenda. Voluntatis aut t intentionts fuit pr 
citu talem viam eligere ac monstrare quae breutor, 1 
possit, ct quae sit a marinis it “dis supr 
qua de ipso mari tam” parum habeant pertrans 
ad tria miliaria se extendit, et sn t 
non habebunt mare aliud nauigare mist 
simum, ut ostendam 
M., corrected from 
Depos 
and ess ” TUS t 
‘ Here M. adds ¢ vs ne of irs st 
‘Vandredus, M 
5 dlen M is ‘ 
6Saiuitate, M 
O ia, M 
M. omits prac 
Dum memorandus d ‘ M tting , I 
to be erased 
ag 
» de descriptions 
2] M.. whicl r ha 


¥ 
| 
’ 
. 
tinetur. 
De gquarta via, quae est per Alamania et Ungaria 
1 
rot 
re 
ag 
4 
4 
‘ 
tit liierus 
a 
wh ne yt 
4 
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if cf 

per te 

insuper 
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( 
te 
1 
iter 
I 
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27M 
1 little 
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scripsimus quarto loco. Ouod autem ist 
C ‘ oO cigenda eX breuitate t ilitate, et commodi 
euiter os Ex breuitate quidem, quia illud ad lor v1 
on at ( estimandum quod Dominus Rex facere potest 
ort hele corum’ fidet Christianae. qui etiam pas 
summe desiderant et exoptant, qui ipsum, nec dubium, vel 
r proprius et personis deuotius subsequentur. I} 
ongitudine oneros: initiun 31 passagit judi 
et do a terris fidelium est egressus. Facilitas 
ame Naty oO ad iocum Nabitatum et’ de ciustate 1 
clic poeterit hospitari in bonis* et quietis. ¢ ommoditas est 
testa \am in hac inuemuntus’ victualia et alia hominibus 


equts necessaria abundanter, quae Alamania® et Ungaria 


i 
st t. Per hane ergo viam exercitus, sicut si essent in 

la,’ Usque ad exitum de Ungaria cum consolatione nimia 
exitu: autem de Ungaria in Constantinopolim  dirigit 

est per Rule Tia pra tetior: ali Sel 
na per supra tetigi; alia per clau- 
t per part regni Rassiae cujus feci superius mentionem. 
erunt, per Bulgariam “quidem Godofredus Lothoringiae* 
us suits Baldouino et Eustachio et Baldouinus®? Comes Mon 
vere \demarus Podiensis Episcopus apostolicae 
is et Raimundus Comes sancti -Egidii et Tolosae.” ut in 
aliquibus vero libris leguntur per Aqui 
latlam) sua itinera peregisse. Et quia exercitus magnus 


rs per Bulgariam, pars altera per Sclauoniam poterit facere 


ispitia commodius habeantur. Dominus au- 


ugariam, ubt est via planior et breuior, faciet iter suum. 
extra terminos Ungariae procedatur, ordinabitur quod ab 
Ma. Garaecia, et Rassia dominantur securitas habeatur: 

tius exhibebunt.'' ut in suis non suis sed violentatis et 
tvranmizatis dominus dimittantur. Ordinabitur etiam ut 


ver gentes suas exercitu victualia 
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9 il progressus tetigimus Tr Provgressuni 
qu \puliae bunt Ca qui int et Lum 
bardt et ill de Mar ndecunque* qui igis Ist! progressul 
sunt propindgu 

Illi de lingua o Pro iles. Tus Romani, ¢ 
progressum ‘ Brandisii et Hvdrunti* facient iter suum secu; 
personis, equis et propingt itr” terrae suae magis expediens 
bunt Necessarium tamen erit quod isti qui facient hos ultimos or eTeS 
sus’ prompta vas naris ibeant” et ta quae ipses per illa maris 
bracl superius designata in aliam partem transeant® et transportent 
7 
Omines autem qui per istas vias dirigent gressus suos”in Thessalonicam 
ippheabunt et cum illis sé lenient qui per Aquileiam processerunt 

33) Expli jitarta par fneipit quinta pars: quae quia monet 
per Rassia per Graecorun transeundum, continet 
I 

t tontur le tern fidelity > nenite 
ig I equan > Mints Nhdeium exeamus consulte 

Videamus quam exereitus Domini caute debeat ambulare, quantum ad 

hoc, ista pars versabitur circa tria Primo, utrum' cum imiperatore’' 

Graecorum vel Rege Rassiae sit foedus aliquod “iniendum seu fic ndum.! 

Secundo, utrum sit in ets aliqualiter contidendum Pertio, utrum “causa 

InueMTL poteri usta, licita, et honesta ad eorum dominium inuadendum 


Documents 


(Juantum ad primum, scilicet quod non sit cum eis pactun iliquod 
laciendum, assigno quatuor rationes Prima ratio" sumitur 
fidei catholicae, quam ipsi cum sua ecclesia non tenent nec cre 


Psat sic 
1] itll 


audire reft 


abiciunt,’” impuy et odiunt animis induratis quod etiam 


giunt™ ipsam, sicut perversi haeretici et maligni. Cun 
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15 
itres Praedicatorum ordinum et M 
den a apostoln i cle 
‘ Die Vert i 
jonibus et mandatis dicam tantum quod ‘ 
i sunt renuant et contemmant, verum et 
precibus, commissis,” tauoribus, honortbus 
quantum possunt attr et 
1as nostri’ Latini miseri ets tradunt 
onsummare donee catholicam tidem reneg 
sint professae: sicut °exempli causa’ induco de sorore Comitis S 
ixore nunc Imperatoris Giraecorum, quae *Graect 
Statim enim ut in Constantinopolim tuit ducta, eides 


Minores,’ quos secum duxerat, abstulerunt 


utrices ac domicellas catholicas de sua curia expulet 
ea de is quos secum duxerat nullum penitus dimiser 
tidem catholicam abnegare et corum in seriptis pertidiar 
Quod et praedicta Domina fecit in magnum” dedecus Romat | 
et opprobrium® tidet Christianae Sed. ut di 
hoc sacrilegio excusare, hoe fecit 1psa non voluntarie, s 
et eorum sequaces ab exordio nascentis eeclesiae ert 


inuecnerunt et pertinaciter nutriuerunt \ P. 34] 

fonte primitiuis Apostolorum temporibus occasio diuisi s et 
emanauit. Nam factum est. inquit Lucas, murmur (iraeccorut duet 
Hebraeos. Ipsi Paulum Samosatenum,'' Arrium, Sabellium, Mace 
Nestorium, Dioscorum," et tere omnes haeresum inventores de thesaur 
pessimo cordis sui Giraeca venena,'* utique mortifera, dtituder 
[M. to v] Quibus autem erroribus et quam diuersis pertidiae 1 lis | 
clesia illa Graecorum malignorum”™ jacet detoedata testantur haere 
charum ab ipsis corrupta productio, testatur antiqua tpsoru eritate tide 


sectio, et ab ecclesiae obedientia ¢ 


dit 
inter se imuicem sectiones, tere quot sunt hospith tot 


errores, testantur plures nationes imsuper ortentis, qu 


vecordiae in perditionis et coecitatis barathrum”™ se 
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Romanis, \cab ez 
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tua, erit anima 


lheitus sum ut n 


Domini 


anima eyus, et 


Josue in loco 


Irritum pactum 


feriretis pactum 
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i aes tonem quam de nobis habent ‘omni quae sul 

cio est nos praeferunt nation fsraect soli nos praeposterant et 
rejactant, et tanqu nortuos a corde nos judicant relinquendos. et2 
tar tsa perdita nos contumeliant et infamant Haec et alia multa 
mala quae sserere per singula longum esset Graeca Ecclesia illa toeda 
de pulcritudine ae puritat lace Ecclesiae ac de ipsius filiis Speciosis 
false, odiose, et “tumide 

{Juartam rationem acciy quae sequiter eX praemissis, ex eo scilicet 
quod 1 us debet haereticis nee hostibus Dei nec Ecclesiae 4inimicis 
exhibere auxilium vel fauorem nee etiam alteri cuicunque in) fauorem 
erimints vel in juris* alterius detrimentum Cum igitur Rex Franciae 
apud omnes nationes orientis et aquilonis et apud extrema terrarun 
admurandae aestimationis est et singularis excellentiae habeatur. et 
quantum ad ommis generis* nobilitatem supremus et quasi solus inter 
et super omnes oecciduos principes nominetur, multum aduertere ac 
insistere toto misu debet® ut actus suos taliter ordinet et disponat quod 
ex ipsis nulli et maxime catholico et fideli possit scandalum et detri 
mentum aliquod® prouenire fotus autem oriens sci 


it quod Imperator 
duplicis notae macula sunt infames; una 


seiicet quod sunt haeretici per Romanam keclesiam aestimati, ac sicut 
tales a magnis temporibus condemnati: altera vero, quod sunt juris 
alent talsi et proditorii inuasores et violenti® ac tyranmict detentores 
Cum ergo nune usque tales® fuerint a se Ipsis et ab aliis reputati quod 
propter haereses suas ab Ecclesia Romana catholica sunt diuisi, quod 


atres Praedicatores et Ipsos ad reditum sinum 


matris Eeclesiae saepius adhortantes" per literas apostolicas ostenderunt, 


et tam auctoritatibus quam rationibus pluries probauerunt, quando 
scilicet et quotiens auditum aurium praebuerunt, si modo talis ac tantus 


Rex cum eis foedera copularet, non aliud [P. 37] orientalibus videretur 
ust quod eorum errores et blasphemias contra nostros et scismata’® cum 


eorum superstitionibus approbaret Et per consequens praedicti fratres 
cum sults literis et assertionibus"™ frigolj redderentur Videtur™ 


| illa quae tenent ust 


isurpata dominia solidaret. quae non 
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eologus p ‘ a quo omnes yusmodi cog 
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Comm set captus ‘ omnibus bonis et cingulo 
De Is progenti itus tut Palaeologus atauus huijius oui 
» tern (out quidem) Palaeologus, postquan 


nephandas, tande1 


secundr patre Dominae Katherinae uxoris felicis®? memoriae 

F matris vestri quandam filam Karoli primi Si e Regis sus 

eper etfugauit, imperium temerarie se intrusit 

Mum vero timens te quod quia domum) Franeiac 

tun ottenderet*® per expulsi Philippi de imperio, qui 

:! t quam pater suus de domo Franciae originem habuerunt. me per 

1) Karolut i© primum sibt imperium auferretur 

qu dhe lecerat app ad calliditates et fallacias 


7 ‘ x, €t €x tna clin Yomanae submitters 
et suscipere et seruare, et etial nuntios niusit ad 
‘co Lugdunense.” Ex altera autem rte Dominum Petrum 
Reg ne Aragoniae* induxit magnis exhibitis '"pecuniis et promis 
stomibus quod prac to WKarolo rebellante Siciliam ccuparet, ut sic 
ab imuastone imperil remoueret, quod et 
i eTriu Hes pracsels etham 
Nog: Andronicus 1 Ne auus istius de quo texitur sermo praesens 
‘ 
proditionibus m duxit Mortuo siguidem patre suo, clero 
coronation: te dssentire: volentibus,” tut per eos ad 
Tactenaum quingque juramenta sacrilega inclinatus miser ille sacrilegus 
} 1) iT ] ] ] 
juramen quod Romanae Ecclesiae tidem nunquam 
ectperet, sed iy cum ommibus sibit adhaerentibus et 
malediceret aeternun secundum quod Graecorum tidem nunguam 
desereret, nec er verbo vel facto in aliquo contrairet lertium, quod 
(ula pate ae‘ adhaeserat et mortuus fuerat in eadem, 
ips ediceret et excommunicando perpetuo [P. 39] anathemati 
obligare {Juartum, quod in detestationem Romanae fidei et Eeclesiac 
undem patrem st nunquam permitteret sepeliri.' (Quintum, quod 
: nes, M.. wt reads / below 
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aliquam de praedictis cum pace descender inte 
lertia ratio est, quia iste qui nune in tat 
cipatum, nomine Andronicus, in dot | 
suorum oblicationihbus* extra veritatet t 
successorio obtinet, falsitates et proditiones os : 
operibus jure hereditario possidere, ut videatur ; 
posterior, tanto peyor Et ut de multis pauca dicam, 1 fratre 
unicum uterimum manu propr nterte \ 
supradictum, qui eum nutriuerat tanquam pater 
dejyecit, et in quodam monasterio ¢ tru t 
viribus renitentem’ monachum? tecit. uli adhue degit in magt t 
et dolore, propter “continues singultus et asst 
coecus. (ut quamuts™ ista bene meruerit, malus - t 
tione" nepharia actoren non | | 
(;raecorum. 
De Rege vero Rassiae quid exponat 
locum non habeat neque secun t t 
tionum, ac tyrannidum noxa gt 
famem. et catena scelerum usque ad ipsum a prog 
datur, quae de malo in pejus crescit in eo continue et aug , \ 
autem aptius declarandum, sciendum quod fuit quidam Kex 
Stephanus vocabatur t hic habuit s filios; 
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rove Vrosius nominatus, Post mortem autem 

Step Negts | P. 40) patris istorum Vrosius contra jam tatum Regem 

Step “urrexit, quem Stephanus bello aggrediens superauit. Sed 

pos sanguimis fratris sui, ipsum dimisit. et cum eo regnum 
re uisit.- Accepit Stephanus [M. 12 


] filiam Regis Un- 


gar uxorem nomine Katherinam sororem® felicis recordationis 

De ¢ Mariae Reginae Siciliae et Ungariae, quae fuit mater bonae 

riae Dominae matris vestrae Ex ista autem Domina Kathe rina 

Step generauit, qui Vlatislaus fuit* nominatus. Moriens 

Viatislaum filium* Regem et heredem partis 

regnt quam sila retinuerat dereliquit, ita tamen quod Vrosius ab eodem 

\ - t a ssallus recognosceret se tenere reliquam partem 

reg Vrosius aut ontra Viatislaum nepotem suum et dominum 
XIt, ef ipsum cepit. et ; o sibi regno tote, in carcerem vincu 

ente Vrosie, non potuit liberari, \ccepit autem Vrosius 

1) im | h sororem *Dominae auiac Vestrac.’ Qua 
et lent cepit filam Imperatoris Graecorum qui tune erat, 
soror idelicet istius qui nune est Imperator, Ex Ipsis autem uxori 
bus file n suscepit; sed ex diuersis concubinis duos filios generauit, 
rum” unu > Constantinus, alter vero fuit Stephanus nominatus, qui 
pater tu stlus) qui ne regnum Rassiae detinet occupatum. Hie 
Stephanus contra patrem suum Vrosium Msurrexit, et eum vita et regno 
| © plurtes attentauit. Tandem per patren captus exoculari man 
et in Constantinopoli® cum duobus filiis suis exilio relegatur. Et 
carmitex”” corruptus pecunia in pupillam oculi directe. sicut per 
pratre ordinatum fuerat et mandatum lanceolam non infixit. per mede 
nas apposttas oculis, licet non plenarie, aliqualiter tamen vidit, (uod 
tame qt diu pater vixit ita cel tum esse volurt et secretum quia 
filium propriu quia hoe puerili sagacitate perpenderat, continuo manu 
propria str Haut timens ne alicui reuelaret. Et sic qui patrem occi 
dere voluit, non pepercit. Postea vere pater misertus ejus, credens 
Ipsum penitus esse coecum. eum post multos annos quibus in’ exilio 
revocauit. Mortuo autem Vrosio patre suo, [P. 41] cunctis dk 
regno per literas seriptas manu propria manifestans et aperiens quod 
vVideret, sequelam) maximam “promissis et muneribus secum traxit. et 
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auae y Cssarta pro passagio transuelhre int in portu Constant 
‘ olitano in inferior? parte ipsaru per homines qui voeantur merenuli 
ut aqua citius implerentur. et profundum subito mer 
serentur,* et omnia quae exereitur erant necessaria perderentur. ut sic 

Necessitatus exercit iut ad pr a remearet, aut certe Ciraecorum 
et aliorum infidelium gladiis intertret. Quod et factum fuisset. nisi 
1) t let “orn ntiw. det 
Deus ¢ erensc CONS] ieco 1 mt derexis 
set (outa igitur satis pro modo huie tractatui cor nti digestum et 
Ostens est quomode cum praedictts non est foedus aliquod faciend 
ne est ullatenus contidendnu nut est ad tertium procedendu 
Dertit ivitur® est ostendere c declarare causas justas citas, et 
nhonestas eorum dominium muadendum « ab eis cum sere? ite ce 
Sclentiae auterenduy licet sint causae sufficientes quae eltcr et 
| possunt Tationmbus supracdictis tamien 
~ re meclenaac ‘ in l ds ta qu 
Imperat rem se dicit, quas breuiter exXplanabo 

Prin ausa est, quia leet sur progenitores, velut alter Herodes 
steut volunt sae genealogiae seriem ordinant,’ per quam nituntur pro 
ditiones” quas tecerunt in oeccisionihbus dominorum suoru Infamiam 
Operire neenon gloriam culminis Augustorum se fallaciter sublimare 
ret veritas tamen existit® quod ipsi nec lineam mnperatoriam nec paren 
telar is attigerunt. Palaeologus atauus istius texere inchoauit 
Cla Ms attigerun atlauus Istitts texere 
qu us Imper itor et primus proditor suae 

~ecunda causa est proventens ex pracaicta Patet enim qd nul 
Jus Obtinet in imperio, quod atauus ejus primus violentator, tvran 
nus, et Injpustus possessor sibi non debitum usurpauit Nist velit) quis 
dicere quod illud obtinet jure. proditori essionem’’ et imjus 
tot - teil lerely ‘ -] 
Itiae sibt suis prauis patribus 'derel ut videamus clare 
sileas ] rtineat Mon ad: 9997) mrantium ] 
quod is Is ad a pertineat, non ad Ipsum, quantum ac 
patris spectat rationem tacti breuiter perstrings ODES 
de Francia transtfretantes in subsidium terrae sanctae Constantit epolim 

2 Merge r M., which of course reads erces 
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Here M. adids inuasion re atque obfus nem sui generis 
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Pe ens ex pre s, M., which of course reads optimet, below 

1M. here adds itis, reading patribus pranuis below. 
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cluserat valde durum, A { 
tur, patre Thurshac prius d ircer ; 
ingratus et falsus. par It t 
ad coronam perucnisset Wi: natus 
ipsos, in ‘hoe a Graecorum perfidiis d 
diuina per Mortult 
lecto dormiens strangulatur, postquam rances t 
et contra ipsos attentauecrat t 1 t 
tamen Franei in detestatione i ris 
unt, ciuitatem impugnant, et mira t it 
quia Alexius sine herede « ey 
Balduuinus supradictus Comes ce nathe wu 
Sophiae solemniter corenatur, atque sib 
acclamatur. Postquam' vero It et 
] > ruenit tat t > 
aliquas tenutssent, perce le 


cundi, qui fuerat filius Petri de Cortenaye’ Comitis 
sororis Balduuims et 
herede successive reliquerant."® Hie Philippus 
Siciliae duxit im uxorem, 


uxore praefatus Philippus genuit Dominam K 
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beginning of next line, gues 2 
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don felicis memoriae patris 'vestri et mater sororis vestra 
nur relictae | Princip larentini Palaeologus autem tam | hilippum 


praedictum quam Dominam Katherinam ejus filiam di Imperio etfugauit, 


et ip perium tyranmice et praedaliter occupawuit; quod et iste An 
dromicus Palaeologi pronepos | P 44| codem non jure sed injuria detinet 
‘ 
ausa est, quia istud® imperium non detinetur in damnum 
terius Wuscunque, sed in damnum et* detrimentum ac dispendium 
domus vestrac Vera enim heres hujus impern, Domine mi Rex, soror 
t est honae memoriae Principis Tarentini uxor relicta: ejusque fill 
nepotes* german sunt in manibus orphani derelecti, 


qui’ ad te dirigunt oculos suae mentis. quem diuinae prouidentia bonitatis 


oncessit singulare solum et umicum refugium ac juva- 
men. kt tu ipse, Domine.” potentiae tuae dextera pupillum et viduam 
sUseIplas, et Vias Graecorum peceatorum destruas et disperdas, pletatis 
ator et jJustitiae executor 
(Quarta causa est vindicta effusi sanguinis Gallicorum fidelium inno 
centiut Palaeologus namque, quando, ut praedictum est, imperium | 
omnes Francos quos Constantinopoli®? et in toto late im 
perio potiut imuenire crudeliter trucidauit. Quanta autem crudelitatis 
tune et Garaec1 contra Francos ''fuerint debacchati" testis 


osstum mortuorum qui in quadam erypta quae est intra murum 
mutatis juxta leonis palam cunctis videre volentibus demon- 


| 


Ur, quos Non permiserunt uilatenus sepeliri in detestationem! nos- 


€ fider et odium Gallicorum., De Rege vero nune Rassiae patet etiam 
Hud idem, quod seilicet regnum illud nec per successionem legitimam, '* 
per hereditatis conuenientiam, sed per violationem alieni juris obten- 


um, “per tyranmidem est'possessum, et per "proditionem detinet ipsuni 


Ipatun Ipse™ namque, ut superius est expressum, filius spurii est 
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NRY DREASTED, 


fessor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of 
Chicag Four volumes. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xiii, 3443 xxviii, 428: xxviii, xxviii, 
520: and index volume. ) 
\' e historic records of Babylonia and Assyria have long 
I ssible, in handy form, in Schrader’s well known Keilinschrift 
he | s somewl remarkable that up to the present time 
there oO similar provision for the study of the records of ancient 
o _ ered as they are through a large number of publications, 
1 them dith tot ac ~s has heen no easy matter even for the 
tr gyptologist to ohtaim a comprehensi survey of the field, 
whil se students who must consult the sources of Egyptian 
his ough the mediu translations the difficulties have been 
nsuperable \ considerable number of important Inscrip 
tions are translated Re ds of the Past, but they are merely selec 
tions, made upon no very definite plan, from the great mass of existing 
! rin ; th the rapid progress of Egyptology the translations in 
that series are now, with few exceptions, completely antiquated. For 
nT ! translations, where they exist, search must be made 
throug! wide range of Egyptological literature, and in any case, until 
the pearance of Professor Breasted’s Ancient Records. prolonged 
study was necessary before the student could assure himself that his 
material approached completeness. It may be questioned whether amy 
student of Egyptian history can ever carry on independent investigation 
ot the subject without a competent knowledge of the Egyptian language, 
Just as no one would attempt to investigate French history without a 
knowledge of French, or Reman history without a knowledge of Latin. 


Yet bv the aid of rehable t 
the Egvptological 

admitted that 
tavorable 


practically everythin 


the earliest 


rans 


Professor 


as possible, 


period down to the Persian conquest, 


lations, and such other help as can be 


specialist, much can b 


e accomplished, 


Breasted’s work has made the 


In its four volumes he has given 


g of importance for Egyptian history that is to be 


he whole range of Egyptian literature, as at present known, 
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e work 1s thoroughly sv- ‘ rrang 
wrdet re given in ext being pr 
rief introduction setting for : sie 
ent, its characte ‘ ‘ 
opious foot-notes describe the 1 ° 
ealing with such matters as uire eX 
Egyptian history, ane f 
of Egyptian chronolog 
work must ha Involves 
onument translated in order to stwor 
the wor this purpose P Ss ex 
vantages His connection witl ot ey pt 
being preparce (germany, g ] 
gathered that vork ne « 
ul ntages he has ] 1 e gener 
which his translations are e regar 
lose attention wl has ‘ ‘ 
cl racterist! ot he there ae s work 
shown excellent deme | ereat i t 
s not always eas tod st stitutes 
and what does not n the broader sense the religious, scientit ( 
and commercial documents 1 ! ! } 
material, and perhaps the more pure ‘ t 
all the Throw wiht ‘ | 
Cl rhization Vet these monuments, tot the most part ‘ 
properly within the sphere of archaeology than of hister 
preservation of a just proportion demands their ex n fre 
specially ke voted the assen ] ft historea aqocuments 
sional Ycepuons howe eT et ale 
the several testamentary disposition neluded among the 1 
the Old Empire | v.. Vol S$ 190, 200, 213) not or erve 
out the rather scanty material available tor this pet od t 
tribute important facts, while the contracts of the t | et 
the priests of Siut (Vol fi atta? 
regard to the constitution the none during the ] ner ‘ 
tale of Sinuhe (Vol. L.. § 486 ff.) 1s undoubtedly t st vith the 
historical romances so popular with the ancient Egypt 
certainly written at a time when the me rv of : ‘ 
alluded to was still rresh, and the date g ( 
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het I. is rrroborated by the monuments The introductory 

v therefore rT iccepted as essentially historical, and the 

fact that it contains the earliest known account of Palestine would 
alone constitute ample justification for its insertion 

regard to the Sphinx Stele (Vol. If. s81o0 ff.) and the 

Dre ntresh Stele ( Vol IT] » § 429 tt } the Case 18s not so clear Both 

these monuments are certainly apocryphal, as Professor Breasted of 

course pomts out They were composed at a late period for the pur 


pose ot enhancing the importance of certain deities, and the Bentresh 


] 


Stele, especially, is full of historical absurdities, thou; ly 


gh it may possil 
\ races of a genuine tradition Phe introductory narrative 
of the Westear Papyrus and the legendary account of the beginning of 
he Hyksos wars in Sallier I. would seem to have quite as good a claim 
to be ineluded in the work, though both are omitted Nevertheless 


include them 


these texts are interesting, and it was probably well 
as specimens of what the Egyptians themselves regarded as history. 
especially as it is now well known that both Herodotus and Manetho 
drew largely from just such sources as these It perhaps is to be re 
+} 


Tetted that, except 


ic \bydos Inscription of the reign of Khenzer 
(Vol. L.. § 781), Professor Breasted does not give any monuments of 
the Hiyvksos period. The historical material for this period is so scanty 
that even the smallest scrap of information is important, and at least 
he date (thirty-third vear of Apophis) from the Rhind Mathematical 
apyrus, or the Bubastis inseription of Apophis ( Naville, Bubastis, | 
35 ¢) might well have found a place. Omissions of this kind are, how 
ever, so rare that they only emphasize the general completeness of 
Professor Breasted’s work 
The translations exhibit the same careful attention to matters of 
detail that is everywhere apparent Lacunae, restorations, variant 
readings, and words of doubtful import are carefully marked, and while 
comparison with the original is facilitated by numbering the lines in 
superior type, the text is conveniently divided into paragraphs in ac 
cordance with the subject matter. The employment of headings, indi 
cating the contents of the respective paragraphs, may be noted as a use 


ful devices Paraphrases are scrupulously avoided and the endeavor 


as closelv literal as possible without 


] 


has been made to give a rendering 
doing violence to fF 


Nglish idiom. In this difficult endeavor Professor 
Breasted has been, as a rule, most successful, and his translations are 
in all respects the best that have as yet appeared in English. Here 
and there, perhaps, his close adherence to the phrasing of the original 
may cause some difficulty, but in all such cases the needful explanation 
is furnished by the foot-notes \ close translation of this character, 
which faithfully reproduces the spirit and flavor of the original, 1s 
certainly, in spite of some occasional harshness, far better than a 


h rendering in which the difficulties are glossed over and a 


smoot 


thoroughly un-Egyptian point of view is read into the texts. 
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\ houg] the 
students not possessing 
hat rpose, it sate 
t of Egyptolog While 
const t ith prot to ess exper . 
comprenensive body rrange t 
venient for The ver 
es needful in view the ta t 
tionar as vet exists; the su net bliog 
individual texts furnish a useful kev to the ratut f the 
nd in regard to all matters of detail the rod t 
a fund of valuable information which 
himself onlv at the expense ot h weary t In w : 
thoroughness of treatment extending to minutest 
arrangement nd conscien s scl irship Protes Ihr ! 
Re is takes high rank nel it n not be doubrte t t 1 
most important influence upon Egvptological studies in + 
both t history and ol in the pret t] 
that he may, in the future, treat in a s lar 
scienti iterary, legal ind mmmercial document 
It ist e hoped that his implied intention 1 e carried 
Phe whole body of Egyptian literature ought to be 
no one is better qualitied » the work than Prote r br 
{ I ) 
Exgyptological Researches. Results of a Journey 
Max Mttrer. (Washington: Published by the Carnegie inst 
tution. 1906. 62. 
In this volume the author presents the results of | vork in kg 
during the summer and autumn of 1904, gathering 1 
from the more recent accessions of the Cairo M ! 
from the site of ancient Thebes t ntains 106 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, but comprising also repr | 
ype and in color of reli fs and mural paintings, prece M2 t 
of commentary and descriptive matter While some of the 
here published may justly claim to rank as recent discover, 
Miiller’s prime object has been, not to discover new ' 
to secure accurate copies ot itisct ptions airea kt \ 
need for such work will be appreciated by every Egypt ( 
been strongly emphasized by the great advances in egyptian gt 
matical studies made during the past two decades tir 
fessor Muller's critical work in the study of 
been demonstrated in his excellent edition of tl t 
Ramses II. with the Hittites (Mitthetlungen de? fera 
Cre sells haft, 1902, 5). al present 
AM. HIST, REV., VOI. 
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‘ 1 s< lt he mre in the 
s he ] s ol ed the ost alu Je results 
selected for publication in the Researches are 
str torcign relat ns ot ancient Levpt esp til with 
urope \mong the most important texts of this di scription 
eat Inseription of Mer-ne-Ptah at Karnak (PI. 17 32). the 
hic inscription of Amem-em-het who served as an officer 
tic can ns ot Thothmes IIT. (PI. 33-39), th st of 
maquered by the last named monarch (PI. 44-22). the list 
es punished by Ramses II. (Pl. 60 63), the Asiat 
1 th great st of Ramses IIT. (PI 04-74 ) 1 the list of 
towns pl ndered by She she ng | (PI ) io these 
lded the decree of administrative reforms bh King Har-em- 
104), which deals purely with internal ‘affairs and there 
n exception to the category. \ll these, it will be 
scriptions of prime importance, and the accurate text es- 
these cases by Professor Muller is a gain of distinet value 
‘ d mural paintings reproduced in the work are especially 
Plate 1, tor example, reproduces a relief from the Cairo 
presenting foreigners, probably Europeans from the shores 
n, coming into Egypt with tin, a metal which at that period 
btained either from Britain or from the mountains of 
! The monument dates from about 2500 B. C. Of 
rod is another relief (PI. 2) depicting Babylonian em- 
merchants visiting the land of the Nile The tine repre- 
lor of Aegean embassadors from the tomb of Sen-mut 
d of Asiatics from the tomb of Ann‘a (Pl. 8-11) date from 
h. ©. All this hears striking testimony to the lively inter 
oy taverv remote period between the peopl s Of antiquity, 
vhich evidence has for some time been accumulating. 
106, representing surgical operations performed about 2500 
rticularly interesting [he author’s commentary is replete 
observations and uable suggestians The plates are 
Xe ed and the appearance of the book is attractive. A 
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should be given to the liberality of the C 


which made possible Professor Miiller’s mission to Egypt 
Of Nis work 
CHRISTOPHER 
re sinecienne Christianisme. Par CHARLES 
kr, Charge de cours a la Faculté des Lettres VUni- 
le Paris. Les Origines. (Paris: Picard et Fils. 1906. 
1 540.) 


le of M. Guignebert’s manual raises the agreeabk hope 


s to continue the work. rhe present volume is limited 


and M. Guignebert who is the author of a work on 
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Cermthus as the author e bout 
second centurv made that athrmatior It is 11 1! te 
of Jame in the last hird ot ie firs 
jndache and the Epistle ot Barna Ss ( 
Wavs from a common source, who wi with Ging ‘ 
the common source 1n the Synoptic spels 
(id Roman Svmbol trom the e1 yt tl ‘ \ : 

inintentional and hasty expression will mislead some f 
ing that the legend of apostolic authorship was as eat : 7 
ret tions on the dogmatic possibilities t 
limits of the 1 riod ot whicl ne writes a 
} 1 } } | 1] trot 1, 
\part from such details the book ilu Z 
modern critical scholarship withe capricious 
+ the <ame time is the expression of a mind whicl ~ a 

‘ iit sal Ss tlic CAP Lh i 
ndependently conceived the whole matte £ ex 4 

18 a Mas eTprece or compression \ 
and with full indication of secure criti penetrat \ mote a 
or competency mn the remark tha 1 
des plus claires Equally satistac : 
and religious conditions ot the Grae IX A 
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t re Many a liberal Protestant historian betravs a pess 
nustic judgment of the blending of Greek thought with the Palestinian 
movement, but M. Guignebert’s undogmatic mind notes with approval! 
the gain thereby of an extraordinary power of adaptability and uni- 
versalit vhile he also reflects with approval on the limits set to this 
process as a safeguard against the limitless and dispersive speculation 
inherent in Hellenism. \ good illustration of sound judgment is 
atfordes the discussion of the ( hristianity of Domitian’s victims 


Flavius Clemens, Domitilla, Acilius Glabrio. In Guignebert’s view they 


Were Jewish proselytes inclined toward the ¢ hristian church but re- 
maiming at its border, while their descendants ente red fully into the 
Christian faith Such a judgment comports with the data of Dion 
( assius Suetonius and with the facts of archaeology. 


Francis A. Curisti 
BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Geschichte von Venedig. Von Hetxricn Krerscumayr. Erster 
Band (bis zum Tode Enrico Dandolos). (Gotha: F. A. Per- 
thes. 1905. Pp. xvii, 522.) 


Hreren and Ukert’s Geschichte der Europdischen Staaten, begun 
almost a century ago and continued latterly under the vigorous guidance 
| Lamprecht as Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, ex- 

periences an increase with the present volume which falls in no respect 
igh level of the series. Dr. Kretschmayr brings an admir- 
nbination of scholarly training and intellectual vigor to the 
service of his undertaking. He writes from the sources, treating them 
with carefully balanced reserve and daring; with all due respect for the 
hoary traditions of a famous city he is not blinded to their habitual mis 
representation of historical facts; and he studies Venice not merely 
as a government but as a people, mounting step by step from the 
primitive conditions of a sparsely disseminated group of fishermen to 
the material splendor and moral energy of one of the most fascinating 
civilizations of all time. Only the generous scale of the book, per- 
mitting a very ample treatment of every phase of Venetian development, 
can prevent this work from replacing every previous history of the 
Republic in the library of the general reader; on the shelves of the 
student it will take immediately a pre-eminent position. It is apparent 
throughout that the author has been filled with the desire not to 
sacrifice the fair bride of the Adriatic to the Moloch of dry scholarship: 
he has given his page a more literary look by relentlessly confining the 
foot-notes within the limbo of an appendix; and he never relaxes his 
effort to interest as well as to instruct his readers, and to keep unim- 
paired before their eves the image of the whole unobscured by a too 
al 


luxuriant detail Nevertheless when we ask ourselves if the vast nass 


of raw material in this book has been leavened to the lightness of a 


genuinely artistic product, we are obliged to give at best a qualified 
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We get an immediate taste of the oroughness a 
the author’s scholarship on taking up his treatment of 
question of Venetian origins. In this particular investig 
himself confronted with a body of tradition, arbitraril 
early chroniclers and elaborated with patriotic intent 
historiographers of the Renaissance: Fortunately the 1 
to which the Venetian chronicles have recently bee 
Simonsfeld and Monticolo and the tluminating labors 
mann, and others on the period of the Germanic sett] 
have cleared the way for a new presentation Phis we 
mirably secure and connected narrative of the beginning 
ment and civilization within tl goons Phe author's 
ency is to restrict considerably the scope of the boasted ‘ 
pendence, and to reduce the growth of the city to the 
of Italian life in the Lombard and Carolingian epochs 
comes in consequence a very small and insignificant settle 


to the Emperor of the East long after the fabled ele 


acclaim of an independent duke in 697, and saved fr 
of the West only by the ever precarious position of tl 
the citv loses some of the veneer of a republican digni 
antiquity it gains much more than it surrenders by 
piace in the organic development of the peninsula 


Students of the Italian communes will be parti 
the development of the doge and in the beginnings of 
which, during the general instability of political atta 


of the Renaissance aroused the envy of all the wavwa 


the Republic In this field, too, the author is inclined 
siderable subtraction from the vaunted democracy which 
the current account. was the birth-right of the free folk « 


1 


Che dogate has two periods: until the twe 


tempered, in the manner of absolutisms, by assassin 


approximately with 1172, it is converted into a cot 


T 


point of view. The traditional presentation of the 
doge’s power predicates a revolution covering the 


during which a league of the great families took the 
a series of checks upon the doge by setting up all those 


great council, the small council, the quaranta, etc 


ernment acquired its definitive form Following tl 
Lenel the author scouts the opinion that the oligarchic: 
its final shape in a sudden upheaval of the twelfth ce 
out a very plausible case for the gradual development 
constitution along the general lines of the neighbor 
northern Ital Here again Venice loses something 


In the matter of this conversion the author maintains a 
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avs made it a kind of lusus naturae of the Middle Age 


but does not become a less attractive product of civic energy by being 
issimilated to the general laws of medieval growth. Since volume I. 
does not go bevond the death of Enrice Dandolo (died 1203) we have 
yet to await the author's development of the victory of the oligarchy 
It will be particularly interesting, in view of the submitted oO 
the Li es, to see how he explains the absence in of 
that reaction against the great families which converted the cities of 
Lombat despotisms 


But, as has already been said, the work is no mere constitutional 


study It takes into account all the forces which played a part in the 
development of Venetian civilization, furnishing novel and reliable in- 
formation on the relation of church and state, commerce and industry, 
s] ipbuildn vg. and the fine arts Is the student interested in the long 
nd co sing struggle of the patriachs of Grado and Aquileia? He 


will tind here a swift and authoritative review of their remarkable 


rivalry the economic expansien by which Venice was enabled to 


enter the capitalistic stage ahead of almost al! other medieval states, 
and thus to reduce a considerable portion of the Mediterranean 
to dependence on herself, receives wise and thorough attention. 


foundation the author lays in this respect makes it possible, too, to 


rely the pressure of capitalistic forces which drew 


Venice into the Fourth Crusade and raised Dandolo to the proud height 
of co I Constantinople. He denies, however, that the capital 

] » th t ] nhold the | 
istic ag ; ed consciously from the first, and upholds the much 
combated view that the turning aside of the crusade to Greece was in 
the nature of an accident. \s the fine arts are treated with the same 
understanding as the economic and political problems of the city, the 


student of this field will be delighted with a very caretul and valuable 


disquisition on Venice as the battle-ground of Lombard (or Italian) and 
Byz intine +] neces 
Much remains calling for attention in this great store-house of fact 


Suffice it to say that Appendix I. contains a masterly discussion of the 
sources of the period, and to add, not without regret, that, as in_ the 


he paper is poor and the binding 


t manv (aerman OOKS, 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. 


Venice. Its Individual Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the 
Fall of the Republic. By Pomrro Motmenti. Translated by 
Horatio F. Brown. Two volumes. Part I., The Middle Ages. 
(Chicago: A. C. MeClurg and Co.; London: John Murray. 
1906, Pp. ix, 223; vill, 237.) 

lie title of this book wrongs both the author and his readers by 


conveving an inadequate conception of the contents. Why the author 


should have hesitated to send out his work under some name clearly 


| 
atrocious, 


VMolnenti: eni 
indicating that we have here a st 
is incomprehensible, uniess it be t I 
| 
acknowledgment of his very 3 
to present a parallel sketch of the ae opment ) j 
caving. but the subsidiarv featu: vht not 1 ia 
on the titie-page, and Tul I ‘ 
he treated with understanding at t 
1 17 1] 
procedure in this regard’ : 
| 
ot Ven t Tie hapter chaptet 
t! g 
undertakes to penetrate to the 
fiegel, WI neve! 
these same foot-notes we gather t t t \ 
and. further. because of his tag 
reconstruction oO thers, CXpPosl 
of fable. In this connection it is enoug A ‘ , 
] 1h} } ] cere ‘ sing O07 q 
rock-like faith in the sovereign doge « 1 by | 
The faultv historical method and 1 
in dealing with the onstitut! 
approacn ne ma cme \ 
with great conhacnce 
And unt rtunately the augurv is 
Molmenti is certainly a learned man 1 4 
that is, he 1s a colk ir pure and stmple \ x 
book 18 a Suk OT scTap- hcl 
are set tO pick 
1 13] ve | lel the tas 
and there like raisins in a cake we . 
the work of organization at artist shaping & 
scholarship should not be lett to the read c : 
author himself. we are not likely to be greativ e } | l : 
Take for illustration chapter and 
of valuable notes on the phvsical growth of the 4 
cumiulations Of CGetall Tall eriy 
does justi to the noble creation of refuge 
which the reader will feel rewarded tor his pau piel hi: 
laws is of the same loosely woven texture; that in the Vet : 
are to | found elements ot Ro 
author has not tailed to percety it W 
incisive statement of the cvolution of \enett ag 
pomted, | en tie sector 1 T ( | 
4 


an original and sparkling treatment. 

t ent onotor which s is its shadow over the 

LA SCNnCcss ¢ ig] t sual] breeds carelessness of 

per he chapter on art (chapter xu.) no distinction is made 

Ke are Ro and the teri (,othie is treated like 

rsational stop-gap of no definite intellect al valu In this 

t Mr. Molmenti vields with more than usual frequency to 

erence for long lists of names about as interesting as a page of 

( cirectory (pp. 107, 114), but it is a pleasure to report that his 

ry of the construction of the ducal palace and the Ca’ d'Oro has 
not literary worth. 

[anv passages could be enumer ted which furnish proot of knowl- 
edge and of patient research: such are the notes on Venice as seen by 
I and contemporaries (pp. 88-92), the description of Venetian cos 
t ter IX.), and the history of letters. with regard to which the 

hor attempts to palliate the meagre results attained by the republi 
hapter xuiut.); but this and much he ides does not suffice to reseu 

e work from its besetting sins of heaviness disorder, and lack of 
significance Why this bootless discussion as t Whether the rich or 
€ poor fled to the lagoons (p. 16) when we have practically no cer 
tain information of any kind about the early settler ents? What are we 
think in a book dealing with facts. of the many vapid deductions of 
vhi the following May serve as an example: “It is clear that an 
agglomeration of people . . . could not have held together during 
the preceding centuries . . . unless they had had to guide them a code 
hat was both fixed and written ” (p. G8). This to American and ] ng 


eaders acquainted with states which have held together for cen 


turies in spite of the cde plorable lack of a code “ both fixed and w ritten “"! 


‘'t course it 1s only the matter for which Mr. Molmenti is personally 
responsible; conceivably in its original tongue the book is not the 
Feary waste it proves to be in the translation. In Mr. Horatio | 
brown of the title page it is hard to recognize the accomplished author 

an earher history of the Republic of St. Mark. Certainly in his 
riginal works he has not permitted himself to indulge in the mixed 


etaphors and loose periods which are found on almost every page of 


he translation. The chapter conclusions (¢. g.. vol. IL, p. 175) culmi 
ate in flights of rhetoric truly learian in their daring as well as in their 

ssue. We hope that the four additional volumes which the publishe: 
nnounces will show a desire to remedy some of the shortcomings of 
e present installment 


FERDINAND SCHWILI 
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mercial profit. During this third perio terest does 1 lone centre 
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of maritime enterprises are discussed 
Phe olume opens with t lengt] eat 
\siatic travellers among was Alar | 
hundred and nit pages we have as ¢g ‘ S re i n t ! 
Marco Polo's book as 1 \ und it rig 
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etl ore substa the OOK undertakes to 
pomt out “ what relation land or one city bears 
to that of othe rs: and how hetter than ar 
etter than another, and 

Wilehee come the various wares . 

“a ut ot the many accounts which have come down to us from this 
Pry ih in ulicating how geog ge was gradually expanding 
Mr. Beazlev has se cte roughout analvzed well the 
ance ea | lv how the barriers the 

ections id the West were broken 
= irough and then how i n found it increasingly diffi 

cult to penetrate Asia, u is shut 

communication, a flank attempted 

iG Hlere follows, as | have said, one of the most interesting and most 

ae ortant chapters, treating of Maritime Explorations. This is parti 
I 

\ e author period as he has shown in other sitions, and 
ae we ven e to express the hope that we are vet to have the published 
td on results ot his continued studies ir. this field. 
bees How failure in overland exploration led to maritime exploration is 
carefull tt ed it | t retul)y 1 ill all } 
pe a ull i, at least as caretully as space will allow In the often 

“ae repeated story ot Prince Henry the Navigator and his enterprises we 

aay have almost torgotten, 1! we ever knew, how great was the part taken 
saviors in the earliest maritime adventures down the coast 
oe \trie; We can get on more rapidly in our understanding of this 
- P pre-Columbian period of maritime exploration if we will but discard the 
ae great major ot the monastic and Moslem tales of a fiery zone and 
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ndexes, issued litterent parts of Europe, with chapters on the 


or [rent and the Index of Pius IV.: the condemnation of 


Ikrasmus and Luther in the Index; and the Jansenist Contro- 


bility of the book begins with the preface, 


vhere Mr. Putnam makes several mistakes in referring to his chief au- 


rit states that Reusch’s Der Jndex der verbotenen Bicher is 
hree lumes “which comprise 2400 closely printed octavo pages’ 

he 1 fact it is in two volumes and contains only 1800 pages. 

| e sure Reusch did publish a collection of Indexes as a separate work 
1886, and it is included in the bibliography, and although quite ac- 
essible was probably one of those from which Mr. Putnam “ did not 


casion or opportunity to make citations ” (p. ix). 
sing his work upon Reusch’s book, Mr. Putnam has made use 
i his references without verifving them, and sometimes with strange 


ypical examples of his method of book-making. 


On p. 61 he tes on the Decretum Gelasianum the incomprehensible 
Gesch., 1, 217°: in Reusch (I. 13) there is a reference to 
lefele, ¢ Gescl I] In Putnam's bibliography the only 


edition of Hlefele mentioned is the English translation in three volumes, 
et on p. 65 we find “* Hefele, iv, 712’, and on p. 66 “ Hefele, v, 833” 
\gain, p. 196, there is a reference to Archiv fiir Deutsch. [sic] Buchh., 


147, which is cited by Reusch (1. 346) as authority for another state- 


ment, although on this same page Mr. Putnam has successfully conveyed 
hree other references from one page of Reusch. In the account of the 


ensorship regulations in Bavaria, Putnam (p. 220) cites a document 


n the “ Staats Archiv Miinchens”; Reusch (1. 472) cites the same 
document correctly as “Jn Miinchener Staatsarchiv ” 

In the same way a careless and unintelligent use is made of Mend- 
ham’'s authorities In his Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, 


Mendham (p. 19) gives a list of condemned books, taken from the first 


edition of Fox’s Acts and Monuments, which he notes is not to be found 
in subsequent editions, or in Wilkins’s Concilia, where it should be found ; 
Putnam (p. 8g) copies the list and comment from Mendham, and cites 
as his authority “ Wilkins, Conerl., Fox, ii, 403°. One must doubt 
whether Mr. Putnam ever saw Mendham’'s “ reprint of the Index of 
Gregory NXI.” (p. 159), any more than he saw the work to which Reusch 
efer, which is not a reprint but a study of the Index of Gregory 
XVI But then, by abbreviating the title of one book, Mr. Putnam 
creates a second (pp. 148, 151): and a copy of the Roman Index of 1682, 
in the Royal Library at Munich (Reusch, IT. 34 n.) becomes an edition 
printed at Munich in 1683 (p. 324). On p. 176 Mr. Putnam gives a 
translation from a letter of Latinus Latinius, citing Mendham as his 
+} 


authority. Now only half of the Latin original of Putnam’s text is to 


he found in Mendham (p. 52): Reusch cites Mendham; but Putnam's 


citation 1s only a translation from Reusch’s rendering (I. 295) of a 


lore extended extract of the letter 
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Mr. Putnam interprets his English authorities 
copy them, and he can not even follow his 
ample will show. We are informed on p. 23 . * Di 
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of Cologne”; on p. 69 that Gregory NI. in 1378 L Tes 
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A Hist t the Reformation, By Tuomas M. Linpsay. Princi- 


‘nited Free Church College, Glasgow. Volume I. 


he Gern any from its Beginning to the Religious 

filed thr \ nds, Scotland and / Wes land. The 


cements, The Counter Reforma- 


fon. With Map of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation 


rhtist and Socinian Vi 


1520-1580). [International Theological Library. (New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906, 1907. Pp. xvi, 


Dkr. Linpsay’s work marks a salutary reaction in interpreting the 
Protestant Revolt. While intent on doing full justice to the political 
soeral factors on which Ranke, Janssen, and Bezold have dwelt, the 


emphasizes primarily the spiritual aspects of the 


grand up- 
il. It is his thesis that the “ Re formation had its roots in the 
e evangelical piety which had never entirely disappeared in the 


ecieval Church ”, Consequently he lays great stress on the * popular 


Ml tamily religious life in the decades before the great revival”, and 
tries to show the “ continuity in the religious life of the period ” (volume 
I., preface ) 

It ing material Dr, Lindsay has “read and reread most ot 
iginal contemporary sources of information”. This applies to 
1 d documents, for he seldom if ever cites unpublished sources. He 
has diverged from the beaten theological track in making much use of 


poetry, especially of folk-songs. Chronicles he has drawn on to a very 


ted degree; his use of correspondence and of. the Calendars of 
State Papers 1s more copious; and in certain chapters, notably in that 
dealing with * The Chureh of Henry VIII.” he has constructed elaborate 
} 


conventional mosaics. Superfluous material rare ly blocks 
le stream Of narrative; the movement is swift, and the current leaps 
at tumes from one generalization to another. Though the product of 
many years of study, the book, it is said. was rapidly written, and its 
lucidity and swinging stvle bear out the assertion. It is nothing if not 


concrete: often so picturesque that one regrets that the plan of the 
futernational Theological Library excluded the illustrations which would 
have rounded out a narrative so vigorous. 


It is not surprising that the treatise shows the defect of its virtues: 
tere are a number of points, more or less trivial. where a slower pace 
would have meant a surer footing. To begin with obvious nusprints, 


We suggest the following corrections: Emerton (I. 158, note 1); 


Euricius Cordus (1. 233, 517); Lazarus Spengler (1. 236, 5326); 


Bremensis (UL. 3): Maurenbrecher. Friedensburg (11. 484, note 1): and 


Luther's ery, often given as: “O wann wirst du einmal fromm werden 
ul genug tun, dass du einen gnadigen Gott kriegest?” has certainly 


been tampered with by the printer's devil (I. 427). As for dates: 
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ment to arriage ot the clergy h | to 
re e judgme His antipathies, which he s usually ove 
¢ l cl etly igainst the persecut Ts t ’rotestan 
esti ting the Jesuits he is evidently influence Svmond 
| ugh not altogether uNnsVMpathett the fact that he can assert t 
the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola produced a“ prolonged hypnotic 
trance” (II. 545) sufticic ntly indicates his attitude 
We have dwelt too long on the defects of an excellent book: man 
of them are superficial and can be easily remedied he total impres 
left by the two volumes of Principal Lindsay is very tavorabl 
they are the best thing we have in English on the subject. Thev com 
l scienti worth with literary charm, and will appeal strongly no 
merely to students but also to the thoughtful layman 
Wittiam Waker Rockw 
/ he Ri at Bet adil Out of the H ST yf the 4 il 


rom A.D. 1503 to ALD. 1648. By James Pounxper 
.D., Chaplain of S. Edward's, Cambridge. (New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 1907. Pp. viii, 501.) 
Wuitney’s The Reformation constitutes volume VI. of a series en 


titled The Church Universal, of which Mr. W. H. Hutton is editor. B 


“Church Universal” is not meant Christianity in general or the 


1 el 


visible church, but the Eastern and Western hierarchical (°* Catholic”) 
ecclesiastical organizations, the Anglican Church being somewhat illog 


ically regarded as a constituent part of the latter because of the pm rpetu 


i i 
tion in its hierarchy and its formularies of the essential elements of 
medieval system. The Anglo-Catholicism of the writer is nites 
the apportionment of his space and on almost every page His ettort 


‘to be fair to all schools of thought and to all the men of the time’ 
has, in the opinion of the reviewer, met with indifferent success \r 
introduction of fourteen pages touches lightly upon medieval ideals 
the papacy, the political and ecclesiastical relations of Italy and Ger 
many, the growth of individualism, monastic revivals. mysticism, the 
revival of learning, the Brethren of the Common Life, and the Inquisi 
tion. There seems little ground for the assertion that Dominic. Thomas 
\quinas, and Wiclif (the precise expression is used only of the latter 
were the almost impersonal heads of movements, whereas Loyola 
Erasmus, and Luther are “ personalities above all else” (p. 6). TI 
statement that “no less than fourteen translations of the Bible into 
High German appeared before the days of Luther” would probably he 
about correct if “translations” were changed to “printed editions ’ 
Of course that number of manuscripts with considerable variations may 
exist; but it is not likely that so large a number of versions was inde- 
pendently prepared. The author speaks of “ Revival of Learning” as 
“a phrase often used to imply more ignorance on the part of the Middle 
\ges than they possessed ” [sic] To note a tithe of the author’ 17 
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felicities and inconsequentialities would require more t 
available for the entire review 
him for Germany and the Reformation up t = 29 1 sixteen pag 
to Germany after 1529, and of these Luther gets barely tive or six 
an occasional sentence passin Even in these tw hapter 
humanists, and Catholic opponents of Luther are much in evidet | 
Whitney does not know Luther He supposes that Luther 
the Deutsche Theologie to Tauler (p. 28 bie eaks of | 
“typically scholastic ~ and as having “never departed trom. the 
point of his master Staupitz. As a matter of fact he 
to scholasticism, as was Staupitz, and he did depart trom ot 
widely as can well be concel ed ble leclares tl 
lutely free from any scruples as to brea of umityv, wl 
far from the fact 

Zwinegli and the Swiss Reformation tare no better rey 
but the author’s characterization of Zwinglh and | te ny S 
what juster than in the case of Luther He declares Zwing 
and intellectual study of the Seriptures interpret 1 by the i 
powers and for the individual needs to be 
ple, unfettered or unchecked, as with regar 
authority and the unity ot the Churcl He turther 
Zwingli as “the revolutionary theologian ot the ke 
nation which would be more suitable to Luther 1 ‘ 
others. It is in the chapter on the Retor si 
strangely enough, that the Diet of Augsburg and the Augsburg | 
sion are treated. Here Mr. Whitnes miakes thr mazing 
supposing that the Confession presented by the Lutherans had \y 
ogy” for its original title. Ot cours the Apology was Melan 
defense of the Confession against the Ret | 
Roman Catholic theologians. the author's statement (p. 377 


Zwingli derived his sacramental views from Van [oer Dutch 


logian, is not quite correct It was to Erasmus that he ve 
~ | 


of thought which determined his at 
the influence of Carlstadt, who seems to have owed sor ething 
Hoen, probably had to do with the formulation of his views \\ 


he insists that “the influence of Calvin cannot be estimated t hig 


and gives a fairly satisfactory account of his theolog i 
views, he cannot forbear to speak of s genius as nistel iN 
is dismissed with a few short, disconnected sentence pp. 348, 354. 364 
which involve no adequate appreciation of his character ot 

Chapters vit-1x. (141 pages) are devoted 1 ( 
Here we at once become aware that thr iuthor 
ground. He no longer deals in vague generalities or manite 
* possession ” on his part ot vast supplies of ignorance and muisintort 
tion, but he shows interest in the minutest details and the possesstot 


a creditable amount of authentic knowledge Phese chapter 
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( of tl work and justify its publication, 
: . e Reformat is treated the subject so fully, 
Germany: 1 648 1s also far better than those 
. i proper, as are also those dealing with what we call 
the ¢ x ( luding the work of the Jesuits in various 
nt of the English Reformation is of course strongly 
\nglo-Catholicism, but is not without merit. The author's 
{ te on “ Justification by Faith” is not particularly illumi- 
ny \ somewhat poor hi hography and a good index are other 
Henry Newman. 
Patents of Monopoly. By Hyp PRICE, 
Harvard Eeo Studies, Volume [.] (Boston: Houghton, 
| nan ( pan 2or, 

told work. On its economic side it has to do 

class Of monopolies during the reign of E beth, James 

nd Charles | Uhese are patents, nearly in the modern sense, tem 


or enopones granted to claimants of special processes of manu 
ng, or other industria] processes. Mr. Price is interested 

I se ot these patents of monopoly and in the experiences of the 
ntee e crown, and the community under them, during this early 
tal period. In his interesting “ Part Industrial His- 

he tells the story of some eight of these monopolized trades, with 

ir Most unsatistactory results for their holders, for would-be partici 
ts, tor the crown, and for the community. \mong the appendices 
sO six of these patents are printed in extenso. So far the monograph 
omparatively simple study, the result of which, as pointed out with 


ps unnecessary asseveration by the author, is to show the unde- 


Nlitv of monopolies granted and protected by the government under 


e conditions of the period he is describing. 


But combined with this is a more complicated and more ambitious 


pertormed with less success. This is a discussion of the whole 
hyect of government monopolies during the period adverted to, Some- 
nes Mr. Price is treating his narrower subject, sometimes his broader 


ne; and without always indicating to his readers or perhaps perceiving 


i 


tor himself, which he is engaged with. One of the most familiar 
popular complaints in the later Elizabethan and early Stuart period is 
of the possession by private men or partnerships of what are variously 
called monopolies, patents, 


licenses, impositions, dispensations, commis- 


privileges or grants. These were for many purposes, from a 


int of the export duty on rabbit skins, or the privilege of licensing 
wers in London, or a copyright for the printing of the Psalms of 
vid, to the monopoly of manufacture of glass in all England or a 
nse to suspend the provisions of the law regulating the tanning of 


rtain cases. One of the greatest needs in the discussion 
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printed documentary materia 


India Company has been happily 


to mention only the most import: 


publication, we have had 


pany, 1599-1603 " published by Mr 
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ants in the East (vol. I. being 


g 
‘ Mr. Danve Mr. Foster), and chiefly for a 
sO what perioe Bombay Government Papers 
Home Se l Other publications by Goy 

: 
er ent | t and various volumes of the akluvt Society such as 


Roe and J nal of John Jourdain have all been printed since Sir George 


Birdwood first in 1878 gave the student that invaluable Report on the 


Old Ri fs of the India Office These are rich additions to the earlier 
Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, for which the student has long 
bec debrte Mr. Sainsbury 


This last olume, edited by Mr. Foste ., 2 2 sequel to the Letters Re 


Ce 1, whi ‘luded the vear 1617. The method followed is, how- 
ever, somewhat different Here, though some documents are given 
practicalls tfenso, a considerable abridgment in accordance with the 


fashion of the Historical Manuscripts Commission has been the rule 


is has involved in part a certain repetition in less condensed form of 
some of the work already done by Mr. Sainsbury. But in many in- 
stances valuable notes have been added and the introduction is excellent 


The documents themselves, whose particular location is indicated in 
each instance, are chiefly from the Original Correspondence Series, the 


Marine Records and the Factory Records of the Company, the East 
Indies series of the Record office and the I’gerton MSS. 2122 and 2123 
(British Museum) \ few are reprinted from Purchas and a few 
others have already appeared in the Hakluyt Society's Sir Thomas Roe. 
With these exceptions the documents have not hitherto been published. 

In 1618 the English had infrequent factories and ports of trade from 
\rabia to Japar (On the west coast of India Surat was not to be sur- 
passed by Bombay for another half century, while on the east coast 
Masulipatam had not as yet been deserted for either Madras or ¢ alcutta 


Among the islands further east the Company still believed its greater 


profits were to be found; but in 1622 the settlement in Japan was 
abandoned results at Amboyna emphasized the 


streneth of the \rchipelago. Even on the main 
land furious ri guese had barely made clear the hope 
of tuture suc lhe French and Danes had made 


ands, whether from the uncertainties 


of European competitors, there was 


great pet rn trade had, however, been made 
evident ar the English bent to their. task. International rivalry. 
oriental polities, the economics of Asia. and the conduct of Europeans 
under alien conditions can all be studied to advantage in Mr. Foster's 


The student of American exploration and history will find much to 


Mm were perhaps he may scarce expect it. Here he can find 


ligl t on the character of ~1r Thomas Dale, trace the later vov- 
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Doubts as to the author's capacity become certaimt 
rative enters the period of Dutch rule. Most « e ta a 
from 1600 to 1800 are taken from half a dozen to! I es, a 
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necessary information, and to sift 
the true f the general know!l- 
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Of different classes Oot tacts, and 


1 , 
devoted at least some attention to 


the th it is based, of which, in fact. it 
lar institutions he seems entirely ignorant 
TI communal land tenure is dismissed in 
a line 

We shall have many more books like tl Colonial questions have 
been so much in mind that there is an insistent demand for 


and many rise up to proclaim themselves its prophets. 


We shall have a real science of colonies when we apply to > study of 


Historian, but Nardiv the sources 1 which 4 hist: 
B = Be Can reader pict ire to he self the kind 
se reigner would write ot the British colonies in Amerjc 
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Smith Elder and Compan 


Sons. 1900. Pp. vit, 384 
Mr. Brappy’s title indicates 
great days of Versailles wer 
life of Versailles in the latter 
cde scribed The subject 1s not new 


Phe sources from which intor: 


are familiar, and Mr. Bradl 


discrimination. The memoirs of Saint 


important, as it is the most 


XIV., and vet, as Mr. Bradby justly 


in a more critical spirit. =| 

the Duke of Saint Simon, are the 
Madame de Maintenon and of the P 
other memoirs of the period Mr 
value, and he has used his mat 

some anecdote is told, som 
historian might reject, but in this 


ot social gossip, a history ot 


Bradby: The Great Dai 


not require, verhaps, to be investigate d 
| 


as if ditferent and more important 


under examination. 


In his book Mr. Brad rs has te ld u 


the minute ceremonial, which to those 
tedious, by which the existence of thi 
has described very fairly the charact 
ways was an unusual man. Mr 

foibles and frailties, the dullness and 
does he undere stimiate the ele ents 


in that unusual combination \s he 
XIV. was “full ‘of contradictions, be 
equally unexpected depths 


Apart from a description of the 


of Versailles, and its social etiquette, 


few who were its most prominent hgut 


unprofitable and uninteresting, like 


Duke of Berry. Others, like Mada 


Palatine and the Duchess of Burgund 


know when alive, and it is interest 


he 
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hem Mr. Bradby is fair \s we have said, some legends he picks up 
om Mis Saint Simon and other memoir-writers, that would not bear 


the test of rigid analysis, but they are not Important. 


(me minor peculiarity may be referred to. Mr. Bradby seems to 
have an extraordinary taste for death-bed details; to the closing scenes 
he gives a space which seenis @xXcessive, The people at Versailles died 

ery much like those of less importance. To be sure. formality and 


pageantry did not cease even at the death-bed, and perhaps it is for this 


eason that our author describes in so much detail the farewell hours of 
ings and dauphins, 

It is possible that an equally vivid description of life at Versailles 
ould have been given in somewhat less space and with somewhat less 
ot detai But condensation has its dangers. The advocate who 
speaks with fullness and reiteration is more apt to persuade his jury, 
than he who contents himself with a bare and condensed statement of 
facts. Mr. Bradby’s book gives a fair account of phases of life and 


thought which 


are now as extinct, and seem almost as remote. as the 


ways and usages of the Pharaohs, and in the study of them one can 
much interest and some profit. 


James Breck Perkins. 


La Revolution Industrielle au XVIII¢ Siécle: Essai sur les Com- 
mencements de la Grande Industrie Moderne en Angleterre. Par 
Pact Manroux. [Bibliothéque de la Fondation Thiers. IX.] 
(Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition. — 1606, Pp. 
544.) 


luke Industrial Revolution in England offers a field for historical 


research still inadequately explored. Over two decades have elapsed 
since the fragmentary studies of Held and Toynbee. It has remained 
for a foreigner, after several years of investigation, to make from a 


wider range of sources than either of these a serious examination of 
this difficult: subject—difficult not only from the complication of the 
questions involved but from the comparative paucity of evidence ayail- 
ble for their resolution. M. Mantoux. with considerable thoroughness 
and eritical discrimination, has used a large part of the printed con- 
temporary material, the Journals of the House of Commons as well as 
the statutes, the observations of foreign travellers as well as the asser- 
tions of native pamphleteers, some four or five local newspaper files 
hesides the Annual Register and the Gentleman's Magazine He has 
also of course consulted more recent books, general and local. nograph- 
ical and technical. But more than any of his forerunners he has utilized 
documentary material, the Place and Webb collections in London, the 
Wedgewood papers in Liverpool, the Soho, Wyatt, Timmins and Clarke 
papers in Birmingham and the Owen papers in Manchester. The result 
is a well-written book which for the time heing will stand as the best 


aqescript 


lon We possess of this great turning-point in economic history, 
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Mantoux: Revolution ludustriell au | 


The work Talis nto three part 

ents deals with the domest Sy cte ‘ 
s typical of the older form of industrial org t ‘ 
sion of commerce and transportation, and with tl 
which characterized the eighteenth centur Phe second 
lescribes. with some new details but with little that is t: 


iew, the history of the chief among the great trans! 


ommencing naturally with those in the cett 


‘oal and iron and concluding with the steam eng \ 
mmediate consequences of the new industrial order tor 
last section of the book In well arrange SUP 
-hanges in amount and distribution of population, the 
haracter of the new industrial capitalist class, the 
working class both in and outside the factory, and the st 


the old and new policies, state intervention 


especially is manifested the author's talent fer nart 


grouping of multifarious details He recognizes 1] 
torv “a multitude of obscure facts, almost insignificant 
themselves in great confused wholes and interact in mfinite 
fo grasp all of them is a task which must be renounce 
i them are chosen for description it cannot be ignor 
vanishes, with a part of reality, the somewhat vain 1 


distinctions and of complete explanations.” M. Mat 


shrunk too much from distinctions and explanations, bu 
has succeeded in reducing to convement order the g 


whole” which forms the first stages of the Industrial Re 
hat there should be some slips in handling sucl 


of details ts inevitable In add 


there are some incorrect references in the foot-notes and 
some errors of fact. such, for instance, as the staten 


from Virginia and the Carolinas was first imported a 

or that in 1753 the statutes of the Framework Knitters | 
abolished by Parliament. The existing evidence s 
repeated assertion of “a veritable arrest of developmet 


production in the iron industry of Englat 


ot the eighteenth century. Phere is an apparent 


important port regarding the cotton im.dustry 
view, it is stated that ‘the industry “ had all the advantag 


vet later comes an equally positive declaration that 1t 
from protection and from official restraint ©. On balk 
rhetorical flourish such as that which ends th | 
tions: “It was on the monev of the poor, extorted lt 
half from the poor themselves, that the great tor 
apital were erected. But more disquieting tha : 
curacies are the errors in the chapter on agri 


Mantoux fails to recognize the composite nature 
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Inclosure More and Latimer are quoted, as might be expected, but 


atter Miss Lamond’s labors it is surprising to find Hales’s Discourse 
figuring as Stattord in 1380" (with a reference to W. Staf- 


ford, Pictorial History Eneland ). Despite a foot-note citin 


mig con- 
temporary pamphlets and despite further information ready at hand, 
he asserts the cessation of the inclosure movement in the seventeenth 
fhe further deseription of eighteenth-ce agricultural 
conditions is almost equally unsatisfactory. The inclosures of this 
per not properly characterized either in their mx thods, their 
purposes or their resulting effects Smaller matters may be passed 
over it is Of less moment that a quarter (of Wheat) shoul ve CGeserjbed 
as a measure of weight or that the svstem of “ roundsmen ” should be 
completely misunderstood In a second edition the whole ch ipter should 
undergo a thorough revision and it is to be hoped that then at least 


Hasbach’s Die englischen Landarbeiter ( and H. C. Taylor's brief 


but uset nonograph on the decli of landowning farmers in England 
will not neglected In that revised edition the works of Reuleaux 
and Matschoss should also be consulted for the history of the steam 

leven within the limits of time. country and method of treatment 
Which he has judiciously drawn, M. Mantoux has not. unfortunately 


fully attained his purpose of deducing the “ general notions indispensable 
for the orientation of new research”. Good in the main as historical 
descriptl Ms skilfully constructed and industri 1s larrative talis 
short in economic and social analvsis It does not sufficiently penetrate 
to the core of the matter. Kulischer’s paper in Schmoller’s Jahrbiichep 
(1906 covering a part onlv of the «ay subject though with tar 
less equipment of fact. poses more searching questions, suggests deeper 
7 
connections and stimulates more keenly to research. 


GAY. 


Wiliam Pitt der Jingere. Von Dr. S \LOMON, Ausseror- 
dentlichem Professor der Geschichte an der Universitat Leipzig. 
Dat d I. Dis ZUM \usgange der Friedens-periode, Februar, 1703. 


Teile und (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1goo, 


who follow with interest. Professor Salomon’s activity in 
the field of English history will greet with pleasure this pertion of his 
work on Pitt \n introduction to the present section and to a con- 
cluding volume which is to follow. was issued by the author in rgor. 


Phis introduction, stvled by him the Fou was calculated to 
arouse in the reader misgiving In its pages patient investigation and 
} of ] 


sound scholarship were manifest: but the acumen and brillianey, which 


suggested the ability in the writer to produce a notable work upon his 
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. essive prevalence of the new Tories over their temporary 
lies by the accession of Shelburne to the premiership on the death 
7 Rockingham and by the decisive victory of Pitt over Fox.  Thes« 
; events and the subsequent reform, whereby Pitt embodied in the goy 
4 ernment of England the constitutional and economic ideas of Chatham 
a nd Smith, occupy the first half of this volume. the second, the nar- 
. r ¢ passes largely to other than domestic affairs. to Pitt's colonial 
pohey, and to the share of England. under his guidance, in the European 
liplomaey which culminated in tne struggle with France. In both 
: ions of the volume Professor Salomon displays in his narrative the 
treshness and virility of the inve stigator. His search for new material 
has been careful; and he is able to report, in this respect, good results. 
: \t the same time, he warns against the heresy that unprinted material 
a must necessarily supersede the printed. Printed material indeed. if 
; sufficiently neglected, becomes a mine for the historian. \s a case in 
oint, Professor Salomon cites the English Parliamentary Debates, too 
i ttle regarded even in England: and he remarks well that the Inographer 
an English statesman, if he neglect these debates merely because 
hey are printed and easily accessible, will forego the very material 
é Which any other biographer would covet. Professor Salomon himself 
7 has given them all the attention and weight due in the case of Pitt, 
whose life centred, to a degree unusual with English statesmen, in West- 
4 minster. In this and other points, the author, who is not a stranger 
2 to England, has shown an insight, and possibly a sympathy which 
have drawn upon him the censure, by at least one of his countrymen, 
‘ that he is no longer a cold critic of English institutions. By English 
; readers the fault, if it exist, will be lightly forgiven. 


H. M. Bowman, 


tpoleons Campaton in Poland. 1806 By F. Lokarne Perre. 


: Londen and New York: John Lane Company. 1406. Pp. 


XN 339 ) 

Ir is a pleasure to take up a volume with such excellent paper and 
type: the manufacture of the book calls for especial praise. Its author 
s found in English no detailed work on this campaign, which he 
feels “could not be less interesting than... Austerlitz and Jena”; 
: dl he has filled the gap by patient study, though his list of authorities 
: is not exhaustive. lhe book begins with a ‘hapter on the state of 
Europe in i805 and 1806, with a crisp sketch of the armies, the leaders 
 ¥d and the lieutenants on both sides. and gives a careful description of 
the topographical features of the difficult theatre of war its marshes 
nd forests, its mud and snow, its summer heat and winter tempests. 
hen follow the several operations, from that beginning in November 
un] culminating in the battles of Pultusk and Golyvmin at Christmastide, 
a ISo6, through the butchery of Evlau in February and its succeeding 

+) 


winte arters, the siege of Danzig, and the “ final triumph ” at Heils- 
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battle plans on a third sheet 
rhe stvle is simple and direct, with 


in some of which might be incorporated in the 


of the narration by the reader The detail is 
too great for a work «ce gy WwW i sing ! v 
mparison as to numbers engage » ate 
elusive as this, the arcl e records being ote | 
are intelligently described: but) Napoleon's lapses 
management he had sh 1 in former ens 
uated. Chere is little to criticize in the Aust y 
there are many points of criticism in the P 
instance, Napoleon had made it a maxim to assem 
reach of the enemy and then fall in mass upon hin | 
paign he practically opened by a concentri operation 
always superciliously eriticized his opponents, ar 
battle might be expected to occur before concentration; and as ¢ 
happens, the several bodies did not co-operate, and despit 
victory, @vere practically beaten in detail Had his opponent 
the first force, Napoleon might have been driver eN t 
treat, to his great loss \gain, in the last part of the campatg 
emperor moved by his left to cut Bennigsen off from Konig YG 


the Napoleonic manoeuvre would have been to move by his right 


him off from his Russian base, and force him back on the s« (hy 


1, after Friedland, it would have been easv, despite the 
exhaustion, to seize Tapiau and thus control Bennig 
retreat, for Komigsberg was at best only a. see 


lapses are all mentioned by the author; but to th 
fuller comparison with other campaigns, or the discu ! f strong 
weak points would prove interesting 

In Bennigsen, Napoleon had an enterprising and able antag 
but like most of the others, one who was atraid to push he 
once started. His two attacks on the French were we 
executed; but when success was in his grasp he paused 
with his wonderful ability to divine what was doing 
proper moment to strike, seized the initiative 
. When you weigh, against the almost perfect conduct of the | 
\usterlitz, or the Jena campaign, the false neent! per 
Golymin and Pultusk, the venturesome, useless at 
Heilsberg. the wrong strategic manoeuvre on rics 
clude that despite many truly Napoleonic features, this Polis! 
exhibits less skill than some of the others: and it whl 
interest it is chiefly so for its astonishing trials of tfortit 


the French and Russians, and as a proof that even this gt 


was liable at times to be less than himselt 
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\ se M Py - with the feeling that he has done a 
on rie t work mng a needed gap: and we welcome his fort] 
o 1806 1 which, however, he will find more pre 
ssors ‘ guages history is prominent. 
\mong us Ngish-speaking peoples it is deficient, mainly because we 
| R n] ervals, and not constantly, as have the 


wing world-policvy and the Monroc 


Doctrine e may in the not distant future need more military know] 
edge than we now possess to create a military cult is worth while: and 
ooks on can paigns worth study should prove ptable. We 

\J ] eT rena earnes 

PireopoRE Ayrautt Dopeée. 

Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Door P. J. Brox 
Zevende Deel (Leiden: A. W, Sithott. Pp. iu, 545.) 
) : Diokx, the professor of Dutch history at the Leiden Uni 
versity, 1s successor to Robert Fruin. He issued the first volume of his 
Geese) / In 1892, when at Groningen. Of his seven volumes. thre 
have been put into English, bringing the story to the end of the Truce. 
1621, Of this final volume, No. VII.. Book x1. covers in six chapters 
the Period", that is, from the organization of the Batavian 
Rep Waterloo and the return of the Prince of Orange Book 
. tour chapters the period of the Kingdom of the United 


Netherlands to the secession of Belgium in i830, and the time to 1820. 
iginal plan, outlined in his preface to volume I.. is thus 


ried out, \o other work in the Dutch lan 


es a place equal to Blok’s. in comprehensiveness united with fresh 


sclentine treatment of sources. Before becoming historian, he 
delved long and patiently in the archives of his own and of other 
Dr. Blok begins lume VIT. by picturing in sprightly vein the great 
convention at the Hague in 1796, when the Unitaries and the Federalists 
met for debate and organization of the Batavian Republic. This as- 
sembly was over-rich in dangerous radicals. Returning patriots wanted 


the model of a French Republic followed closely, but Schimmelpenninck 


happily presaged the desires of the best men of both parties. Friesland 
nd Zeeland were at that time strongly provincial or federalist. while 


Holand, Utrecht. and Overijssel favored the Unitary idea of centralized 


power \long with the undoubted evils of French rule, order and much 


1 


unitormity were brought in. lhe immensely diverse and foolish cus- 


s along with privileges were abolished. the archives centralized and 


order and the two feeble universities closed. Napoleon spent 
only three weeks in the kingdom over which he placed his brother, 
preparatory to meorporation with France. In addition to galling taxa- 
tion, the people suffered from the decline of native manufactures and 


industries Of forty thousand Dutch conscripts whe marched to Mos- 
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cow, not two tl 1 
Dutchmen was not cs 
Napoleon had been sent t I i, t t Vi 
five thousand Netherlanders performed prt vies 
The Kingdom of the United : : 
mgress of the Powers, but Dr. ] show t p 
]-starred union of the Dut Belg 
s oil and water. could not and did 1 tog 
precedents. the differences in relig 
ndustrial interests e it imposs 
gress of aliens could hold together suc! t 
Belgians, most of whom would have prefert eing 
had no syvmnat Mrotectont 
the chased the Dutch « ‘ the nt? 
full det in deser the ongress 
lawvers, met to undo the work whi the red ssoT 
never be put asunder It mus niul 1) 
note how the er monarchies empl this net 
to gain their ow ends Ising ] \ \ 
reader wonders whether ter 1 ly 
any worse than those ot sort d rs oh-se re : 
The work concludes with a glance ( rt] ! the 
begin again their separate life 
Comparing the general result with tit! nd plat t mus 
that Dr. Blok has failed in one direction, while w sig < 
in others Here rat-class polit il tor 
contribution to knowledge His pages s! i 
schemes of diplomatists and with the real thought oa 
politicians, generals, ind statesn hie t figure ke 
Barne veldt the line at \\ Wh 1 Tit ( 
pages as clear personalities The trend. « lopment ds issue 
great movements are apparent, the author showing de grace 
marking off the various periods when 16 ‘ 
knows well the economic bases of the nation’s stor His page ; 
wondertully clear in their revelations as to the opening and closing 
trade-routes and markets, and in ving he the 
toms of surrounding peoples made wea r woe tor 1) people 
’ \t times he is informing and brilhant in his yn res phases ot ! 
notably in his treatment of the Burgundian era From this ew-pe 
his work is highly satisfactory Yet on the whole. t e who seek 1 
these volumes a real history of the Dutch people, how tl grew to be 
a nation. and what were the forces outside of politics proper that shaped 
them, will be disappointed lf religion be a real forces the making 
of a people, then one mighty factor in the evolution of the nation : 
been overlooked. Even the great emigration of “tl Dutch Pilger 
Fathers ” of 1830, and later, which so filled our own Northwest, 1s not sé 
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Reviews of hooks 


mu as mentioned. The part played by women is scar elv noticed 
Herein Dr. Blok has rather fallen away from his promises. Phe scien 


udent of Netherlandish history will however richly enjoy this 


work, with its copious reference to authorities, both in foot-note and 
Spec chapters, its excellent indexes, and the colored maps accompanied 
with proper annotation in every volume. Certainly in critical value 
Blo history nas i 

Wittiam Grirris 


IN7O). 
la Chute du Second Empire. Var Emite Bourceors et & 
CLERMONT, avec une Préface de Gaprien Monop. (Paris: 
\rmand Colin. 1907. Pp. xvii, 370.) 
Pitts is an important book. First, it illustrates that fine disintet 
estedness which characterizes contemporary historical scholars in France 
Thev have the good fortune to be placed within reach of material 


ir brothers in Germany and England are denied There is 


o kind to a historian as a successful revolution if it. un 
earths the material he requires. Since IS7I, OF more properly since 


about i885, Republican France has been lavishly pouring out state 


secrets concerning the Republic of 1848 and the Second Empire. \s 

a political move what could be shrewder than to expose the blunders 

and wickedness of Louis Napoleon's régime? The dullest Frenchman 
I 


can hardly wish to restore the Empire, when he has seen the empire 
as it was What historian does not wish that he might have equally 
Iree access to the archives of Prussia and Germany from 1860 to 189go, 


instead of having to depend on. official historiographers, who naturall 


write to fit their story to the prescribed Hohenzollern legend? Fear of 


} 


fese-majeste does not conduce to impartial writing. But the French 
wish to do more than diseredit Imperialism; they are earnestly bent on 
profiting by their national failures. It is the purpose of learning from 
the recent past what to shun in the present and what to pursue in the 
tuture that gives to a monograph like this of MM Bourgeois and 
Clermont its impress of actualité, as the French themselves call it. And 
the general spirit of veracity, even when veracity. exposes French 
blunders, makes their work disinterested, 

In the next place this book traces for the first time the results of 
Napoleon IIE.’s meddling in Rome We have had hitherto a mass of 
tesumony, both French and Italian, in regard to the Roman expedition 
of i849 and the September Convention; we have also a good deal of 
material about the preliminaries of the War of 1870 and of the attitude 
of Italy and Austria after war was declared: but MM. Bourgeois and 
Clermont are the first to show, in a single volume, the causal sequence 
between the three crises. With commendable openness they follow step 
by step the insincerity which prompted the Prince President to de- 


spatch Oudinot’s corps to suppress the Roman Republic of 1849, and 
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the fatuity with whi twe ( 
ment at Rome to cost ‘ or 
vith Prussia 

Although the authors assign nearly 
episode, the second and thir sect ef 
terial, especially the chapter on the att 
\ustria-Italy) in 186g, and the chapter « 
et | Empire Prote ssor \ 
falls, shows that Napoleon, itter havu vost 
for the secret alliance and tound his w 


o make a binding leagu 


1 
is il the league had been clinched, wl 


- 


stria and Italy would support 


believes that, although documentary proot 
\ustria had given the emperor sufficient 
then deserted him. But surely if the In 
that effect, they would long ago have pr 
from their shoulders some of the terrible 
calamity on France. 

However that may be, Professor Bourg 
which “with Sedan and the capitulation 


most unhappy dates in our history 


entry of the Italians into Rome as the pric 
Bourgeois admits that the Clericals, working 
i large share in this decision, but that dh 
finally persuaded the emperor to adopt 1t 
full retribution for the crime of 1849 

The authors provide an extended criticisn 
them They regret that much necessary a 
not only foreign material but Imperialist, wl 
trol. QOllivier alone, of the old ministers, | 
in Italy the memoirs and correspondence ot N 
not to mention those of lesser men, would 
sources on that side—it is not clear that our 
dispensable work and in Austria Beust, the 
others are still to be heard from for Beust 
only partial. How much is hidden in Prince 
can say Empress Eugenie is supposed to | 
portant secret documents betore her flight tr 
may not be printed for many years, and the 
And vet, in spite of gaps in the ev den 
MM. Bourgeois and Clermont’s analysis « 
nothing more ever to he added to the testi 
clear that Louis Napoleon in forcing himsel 


tector of the Pope, unwitting 


his own downfall. 
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Books 


M. Monod’s able preface merits more than passing praise. He has 
< presentin g briefly the argument of the book itself. sut 
ve regret that such an important work should have no index. How 
! long vill Continental scholars continue to deprive their readers 
oft t indispensable d net? 


Roscoe THayer. 


Der Krimkrieg und die ésterreichische Politik. Von HEINRICH 


RIEDTUNG. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 1907. Pp. 


HeINRI PRIEDJUNG is well known in Ge rmany as the author of 
what 1s widely acknowledged to be the best general treatment of the 
pol | d military struggle in our day between Austria and Prussia. 


Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Deuts, hland, 


1850 bis 1866, (two 
volumes }. his work has 


gone through six editions and owes its 


1 
remar } 
oa remarka 


le combination of scientific method and popular 


presentation [he present publication is declared in the preface to be 
part of a study in preparation on the history of Austria, 1848-1859; hav- 


ig grown bevond its proper limits it is now published in advance, the 


being promised in about a year. It is possibly this quality 


1! 


thar 


rpt that explains (certainly without justifving) the entire 


n as to sources or literature; we are given no 
statement whatever about the material at the disposition of the writer, 
though of course'most of his published authorities are to be determined 
gh the toot-note references. It is difficult to understand how a 
serious student can make such an omission, can fail to remember that, 


especially with a studv in recent diplomatic history, we need to be euided 


it by exact and full information as to the unpublished 


material used or available. The author has used documents of a most 


confidential kind, but 


it apparently not under primary conditions: the sec- 


ondary publications from which they are derived are however given 
ne ritical scrutiny, though in most cases they are manifestly more 
les 


s partizan and controversial. There is no hint at archival limita- 
tions, but only two or three archival references are given in the foot- 
notes; it may be that Herr Friedjung had practically no access to 
archival deposits and that he assumes that this will be understood. In 
that case however, apart from the question of the wisdom of entering 
on thorough research under such conditions. a strong protest must be 
entered against the absence either of any clear statement to this effect, 
lication of it in the manner of presentation. 


reference is given to private unpublished material, that 
ing (p. 161) to the “ungedruckten Tagebuche Kubecks ", concerning 

I lace of deposit no further information is vouchsated. For 
Gortschakoff's Vienna dispatches the author apparently relies wholly 
ian works; one is Petrow’s Der russische Donaufeldzug, 
about which we are not given even enough information to locate it. the 
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er 18 Baron Jominis / Dip 
olumes, St er rs om 
vas prepared under Gortschakott’s dir 
eainst Austr Lhe s ir 
seem to be got main IT th ‘ 
1 be remembered however th 
were partizans then 1 later t 
se} eat ret 
t with controvers 
his manner wt h ft rel rk 1 
But after re the book 
\ Wila CVid \ ‘ 
It is a ver iv 
ot the conduct of Austrian foreign rel 
mst tangica W s handied W ore 
vhole the | iously prevailing 
there is much additional light as to det 
Phat the Austrian administration was 
counsels were divided, that tl \ust? 
+1 > ] +} +7 
in the extremic, at neal < ne ¢ 
hat Austria emerged tsolated in 
t we are here given a careful ana 
nd explanations O1 the Austr point 
through which the Austrian ns and 
to make the Worst possi my] 
1 1 + 
concerned wholly wath ose who con 
moment; no mtormation found o 
onditions Vecessaril s te i cf 
of the Austrian but of the European « 
While the book cannot be conclusive « 
of much interest and suggestiveness: tl 
tone judicial, and in proba the 
representation Of the course Of events a 
special study marks Het | red ing s 
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and entertaining, but 


the oblivion that overwhelms things printed. 


Is against imperialism of the Chamberlain and Rhodes 


France and the Em 


world market place. 


rench finanee. 


men that they have an eastern frontier as well 
must keep their powder dry, 


ch entente cordiale. 


n reciprocal economic advantages. 


are at cross purposes with the civilized work 


agriculture clashes 


and poverty are 


he resignation 
ver Moroeco an 


d's second book contains an analysis of German f 
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the Freneh 


they 


no such seruples: 
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peror in the li 


with 
liplomacy, M. Bérard is 


hnanciers and holders of 


more 


attair 


Hobson and Mr. Reinsch he understands the 
nic forces in the expansion of Western Nations an 
ue on beatific dreams 


of la petite France. 


rht of the 


ne falls into three parts, the first of which j 
of French colonial 


as they are related to external politics and finally the 


(On the first of the three pots, he 


Which has a foundation deeper than 


and industry are in conflict with England and the United States: 


that of Russia and 


and true interests of their country rather than endure 


stocks, but he will hardly keep them out of polities by 


desired than truckling diplomac) 


the exigencies of high finance w 


Deleassé in the 


WwW hich, he beliey ea. 


‘national lite of France. 


policy as exemplitied in South American 
the development of Venezuelan resources. 
he German emperor is concerned was foregone: bri 
hold 


lorce is not a remedy. 


with the 


The German emperor, 


lors que lhumanité en 


une justice plus equitable, vers une paix fondee 


l‘autocratie 


‘ause the competition 


s: the great Brazilian paradise has proved a ce sert 


with it fails to fulfi 


choses, des 


tsarienne, du 


expectations: the othe 


democratique, le seul Guillaume II. croit son 


crimes 


de caporalisme, de la monarchie de droit divin” 
wever, the emperor's militarism and bravado will not avail him 


f other nations brings ruin to ¢ 


nd foreign policy, French economi 


He therefore rejoices in 


The German monopolists, 


more eloquent than convincing: 


foreign securities who sacrifice 


recent 
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Eyre: Letters of Washingt 


republics are hornets’ nests guards the \ 
Poland mav become autonomous, Russia constitutional, -\ 
entice and } Hlung rs ni ~Engleral 
atic and modern, riungaryv and Siavonla Tederal, « | 
nd retormed finally the whole world except tl S1 
t his pretentious } perialisn 
1. Berard concludes with an ex ‘ 


(germany would be dangerous to the peace of Euroy 


to our author, is just what is most likelv to happen \ 

standing between Russia, England, and France is one of the prt lies 
of the near future, and Denmark and Norway will turn toward 
vest rather than to Prussian tvranny. fhe umon of southern burope 
vill be even more easily accomplished: thi riple Alliat \ 
German competition weighs heavily on | struc 
Hun 1 rapidly to a position of industrial independence 
resist the tutelage of both Vienna the « ‘ t 
ev: trade, the merchants of Fiume and Trieste tind 
petitors im the ubiquitous German and no mers political allhance 
effectively withstand 1] strain of trade wat Sla Mag : 
ins are destined to be linked bv ece teres 
seems a happy one for the Frenchman Lt bor nt hyp : refull 
selected statistics, and ardent hopes wer t 
mpressive bool Whether its thesis 1s prophecy of 
future alone n decide 
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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

cttcrs and Rei of Geo) ve Hoash d by OUISA 

Lear Eyre. (New York: Doubleday, Page and | pat 

1906. Pp. xi, 289.) 

George Washington, Patriot, Soldier, Statesman, First President 
the United States. Uv James A, Harrison. (New York: | 

Putnam's Sons. 1906, xxi, 4&1.) 

Mrs. Eyre’s volume comprises ninety-one letters tro Vashtngt 
to her grandfather, Tobias Lear etween the eat “\ “OK 
Lear's account of the last davs of Washington, and ‘ ! | 
thirtv-nine letters from Washington to various persons on mattet 
nected with the private life of the writer ot then Ver 
letters in the book are included in either Ford's or Spark 
no doubt for the reason that they do not deal with the more import 
public phase of the life of Washington Moreover, 1 t of them have 
been printed hitherto in special editions, whi h are notr 
to the student. Their publication in this popular tor vil] niet 


fs 
tt 
! 
Allemandes, taking as his text a speech by von Bulow to the tect that ee 
anv attempts to construct a circle of antagonistic power nd 1 5 2 
his rding 
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favor, therefore, on the public. although the present e as th . 
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hee of Pooks 


s shorteo ne er index, list of letters, nor explana 
text itself, so tar as there is duplication of selections 
4 } ] ] emit ° « } 
Vs > trom the two leading collections: and the 
for give Mrs. Evre h the appearance of being the older ones 
() e Lear matter we are given by Mrs. Evre a reproduction of the 


4 the letters made by Benjamin Lincoln Lear for Sparks, who in 


copies of the kk 
> OWN Collection s > Well Known, made liberai corrections with Lhe 
purpose of making Washington's stvle conform to modern standards 
Mr. Ford adopted the better plan of making only those changes which 
reasonable desire to avoid eccentricities would suggest. Mrs. Evre’s 
text conforms more closely to Ford's in those few letters which are 


in 1 } ‘ollectior vl here ther re 4 erations her for 
1! ded in both collections, and where there are Variations her torms 


set more antique, which raises the presumption that she has fol- 
lowed the originals with pretty tair exactness. But it must be said that 
the reviewer has not been able to compare her texts with the original 
letters, and that, of course, is the only means of coming to a sure judg 
ment on this point. 


The history of the letters to Lear is an interesting story, and one 


mot easily attainable. The originals went after Lear’s death to his son. 


1 Lincoln Lear, who died intestate, leaving a widow and one 


daughter, Mrs. Evre. When the widow died the daughter was in 
Europe. On her return she learned that the correspondence in ques- 


tion was in the hands of another relative, and brought suit to recover. 


given for the other relative, but in the end the letters 


passed into the hands of the latter's lawyer, from whom they passed to 
his stepson, a recently prominent American literary man Che latter 


ether till his death, but since that event many of them have 


kept them tog 
into the hands of Mr. W. H. Bixby, of St. Louis, who has printed 


he had in a limited edition. While the papers were in the hands 


of Benjamin Lincoln Lear, he made copies of the letters and of. his 


father’s account of the last days of Washington for Jared Sparks, who 
later presented these copies bound in a volume to Mrs. Eyre with an in 
scription which she has reproduced in the volume now under review 
It is from this manuscript volume that she takes her text of the letters 
nd the narrative as well 

It was inevitable that 
the Heroes of the Vations s« ries, 
should be made in so sorry a plight as in Professor Harrison’s 


(seorge Washington should come at last into 


lut it is a little disappointing that his 


entrance 
romantic volume. This author seems to write under the spell which 


John Esten Cooke by his History of Virginia casts over the old and 


unscientific school of Virginia historians. He presents his story in 
a wealth of fantasy which Cooke himself would never have used. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson has made for us a beautifully idealized portrait 
of Washington in the style of a master painter, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford 
has given us a satisfactory account of Washington's inner life in most of 


its phases, and Mr. Lodge and others have presented valuable and 
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and his whole picture is unreal 
lo be more Spec Lhe str my 
strove in vain to spend itselt « ‘ 
turned its ardour [sic] towards a lovely wv ealla 
colonel himself, a ‘ consummate flower f the o er 
wealth” (p. 114). And again, Having 
a sensible nut-brown’ maid ; Washington felt it 1 
fashionable too, in all his dress and app 2G 
Professor Harrison is the first man to attripute \\ ashing 
make a good appearance to the ifluence of his 
at the time of her marriage was ti \ 
ington’s presidency 1s given to us In om chapter of twent 
the first six of which bring us through the imaugut 
i789 In the remaining ft the cl r there ‘ o 
grasp of the subject. We are told: ~ Phe dear old mother-counts 
erred grievously in her behaviour [sic] tow rd her child Washingt 
forgiving but not forgetting, could not bring st ! ‘ 
eminent as were the claims of France to Y ( ‘ 
war came on in the nineties He loved England t 
self against her, and this exceeding affection at last put Br 
ing Scripture—into the position of the | lig | | 9 
spent her immeasurable wealth ot ole cs 1 o ‘ 
fall at the feet of her child and ask its pardon” (p. 429 The s 
tural allusion may be above criticism, al hough to tl ! ee 
a little mixed; but we may well ask, when | Eng i t { ( 
\merica during either the presi leney or the time of Washing 
Was it at the time of the Jay treaty?) Or was he 1 of the 
French difficulty—which was not a war whe shi t 
on the right of impressment and smuling to se l ri 
ef war with France was bringing. not England to Am ‘ 
America to England's? 
A History of the People of the United States, fron 


to the Civil War. Volume VI. 1830-1842. By Joun baci 


McMaster of the University of Penn 


D. Appleton and Company. 1g06 Pp. xviil, O58.) 


BETWEEN the second war with England ane 
there is one period which has been the favorite st : 
there is one typical character, the strenuous hero of that generatl 
who has always possessed an untaning attra 
That period is the deeade which searcel ont stl ee pre 


McMaster: History of the United States S09 
sufficient stories of Washington in his varied public relations; but the F 

; 


goo Reviciu's of Books 


Ss of a triut iphant new ce mocracy, That char 
er urse, Is, not the persuasive Clay nor the Titan Wel ster, but 


e¢ common people. To that period and to 


at character Professor McMaster’s study of our national development 


as now come. This sixth volume, comprising chapters Liv. to LXX., 


( ( t the whole work, is devoted almost entirely to a continuous 

thorough analvsis of political events, forces, and controversies 
iring the presidencies of Jackson and Van Buren. A single conclud 

g chapter begins the narrative of John Tyler's first stormy vear, and 
drops br is the truit of the first great Victory ot the \\V higs was 

turning into Apples of Sodom upon their lips. 

he first two chapters (Liv.. Ly.) present the familiar topics of Jack- 

at gainst the Bank, the beginnings of the nullification movement, 

ind the states-rights discussions that sprang up over the propositions 
sell the public lands, and to seize the Indian lands in Georgia, Ala 


and Mississippi. Eight chapters (tvit—Lxiv.) contain the story of 


ckson’s second administration. with the elections of IS32 and 1836 
\long this well-beaten path we find the controversies over the tariff and 
the dot neation, the removal of the deposits, the battle of 
hare n soft money which gave to Benton his picturesque 
sobriquet, the rise of anti-monopely and abolition parties and = the 
Southe vrath ¢ account of anti-slavery petitions in Congress. the 

r hetwee lexas d Mexico, the debates over the proposition to 
stribute the proceeds of the sales of public lands and the coneomitant 
extravagances of speculation and of “ internal improvements ” 

(dre hapter alone (LVI Is protessed]y devoted to sketches, all too 
riet, of social condition ind movements in this period. The author 

reviews here the growth of anti slavery sentiment and agitation, the 
pheaval of “ Native American’ antagonism to the evils of unrestricted 
mmigration, the effe tf railwavs and canals upon commercial and 
dustrial progress, and the evidences of a gradual improvement in 


neral standards, as shown in prison reform and other projects of ameli 


e owed much 


1 
oration for which, alt] 


hough the author does not sav sO, W 


to European example and lead rship. It is instructive to observe how 

the age of the new democracy was an age of mol violence, The lack 

of unity between social classes was more marked than it now is. On 

one hand there was a racial revulsion against the first wave of Irish 

peasant immigration, and, on another, a strong moral revulsion against 
imyustice. firs ly 


ot Masonry and, next, of slavery. 


lems that Jefferson had not solved, Was 


compelled to re-define its political philosophy and to rediscover its econ 


pisode is revealed in the story of the boundary dis 
mute between Michigan and Ohio, involving the territory wherein the 
| g 

An account of the origins and spread of 


Mormonism loses somewhat in intere st and force from desultory treat- 


that 
= 
4, 
con 


Five chapters (LXv.-LXIN.) describe the plucky struggle of \ Pure 
nd his advisers ahoundine 
and his advisers against abounding adve es 
of 1837 and a long analysis of the opimions of pat det | rnal 
ists concerning its use a cure Another r ranges 
boundary disputes from Maine to Oregon and exas Mm vs 
how the administration braved unpopularity in trving to preset 
rect attitude toward the Canadian rebels on. the ne | } 
British government on the other C} ter \ rit ‘ 
power striking down Elijah Lovejoy at Alter nd closing tl r of 
the House of Representatives to anti-slavery petitions \ t 
of the same subjects in the following chapter incident 
lent account of the “ Buckshot war” in Pennsvivania, the Br s 
war” in New Jersev and the “” Aroostook war in Maine. thre 
VeTsi¢ of ilustrative character which dese! 
Obscure allusions Chapt IX ‘ \ 
story of the fantastic presidential campaign of 184 \lthoug 
iuthor usually contrives to avoid the to ¢ \ 
humor, we do catch glimpses here of the fre e on af ¢ ‘ 
1] 
scrambling mob of coon-minstrels at uckKeTrs 
Phe last chapter (LXX Ithough entitles he Quart vit 
deals more at length with such atfairs as the Amustad se, the t1 
r | ead, and the chaos ot in the West 
than with the avowed subject 
he volume betore Is presents a coher mip? TISIVE 
or: 
of nationa ver tion 
‘ture of Professor MeMast 
e prominence tw et 
mportant p do 
an excellence and a danger It must undoubtedly wi rm 
e student, if not of the general reader: but there ny 
is gained in minuteness or subtletv of appre 


vw lost in sustained. interest and dramatic torce 
Despite the prominence given to speeches, however, t 


tains few clear impressions © 5] . 
directed to the incidents of the pla rather thar ; 
work of Schouler, thus far our author's princi 

reverse 1s true When one remembers what mastert personalitie 

spun the web of the story that Professor MeMaster unto 

jittle surprising. though not disappointing, that 

the actual men moving here among the threa¢ 


Vast. Histor ot the Cnited States OO] 

ment. and a similar difficulty, possibl t out 

the narrative ot the attempts ee wre the ¢ 
tion. 
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= It is strange i he birth and growth ot the modern metropolitan 

Ee press in New York city tinds no place in this chronicle. Amid so many 
es of editorials how could the development of an institutional 


rlooked ! Che period with which this volume deals saw the 


culmination of the influence of the great party organs in Albany, Wash 
5 ington, and Richmond, and the inception of the cheap dailies that grad- 


- ually overtopped all others and revolutionized the journalistic profes 


? sion, Ot the three cheap dailies that succeeded in these first at 
; to bring news to the multitude, and the multitude to the news. 
Was started in 1833 as a paper for working people, the Herald, in 1833, 
as the first real newspaper in the country, but with only one principle, 
‘We have never been in a minority and we never shall be; and the 
hteousness 


Tribune, in 1841, as a mouthpiece for advanced ideals of r 


upheld by one of the most remarkable personalities in our history. 


\ few typographical errors have been noted, as Newburne for New- 
bern (p. 74). campagn (p. 115), Greeley for Greely (p. 313). In the 

unt of the imbrogho with France on page 236, the reference to 
King Charles obviously should be changed to King Louis Philippe. 

Lhe volume contains three maps, one of the independent Republic 
of Texas, one of the United States in 1838, and one showing the distri- 


bution, east of the rooth meridian, of the population of the United 
F C. H. Levermore. 


The -lmerican Nation: A History, Edited by 
H Art. Volume X\ ¥ \ and Abolition, IN3I- 
Harr, LL.D., Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. With Maps. (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1906. Pp. xv, 360.) 

\trHovaH so much has been written on the difficult topic of Amer- 
ican slavery both before and since the Civil War, conditions that might 
seem ideal for the historian of the general subject of slavery in America 
are unfortunately not yet present. \n accurate and full knowledge of 
4 its local history in all the American political communities that supported 
the institution is still so far from complete that safe and final generaliza 
tions on slavery as a whole and the vital questions to which it gave 
rise are not readily made. The controversial nature of these questions 
s only enhances the historical task, so that the appearance of a work that 
1 


ole appreciates and attempts fairly to present both sides of the discussion 


is refreshing and stimulating. 


Professor Hart has approached his subject in a catholic spirit and has 
j written in a clear and interesting style a book which will be recognized 
as a valuable contribution to the literature of the anti-slavery movement. 
lhe slavery controversy is the central theme in the author's mind, rather 
; a than the details of the institution, though the latter are described at some 
$ length because of their causal character. His expressed intention is 


ig 

4 

4 

| 

: 


*to show that there w 


both the milder torm « 
torm caliedad aboitlion Vet 


to many public-spirited and cons 

Ihe record of the overcoming of these difficult roug 
vention is left for subsequent luna 

a special monograph emphasizing the > 
supplies the blank on that subr 
Donald's excellent study ot 


From this point 


sustained except in the par 
the “ Panic of 1837". However necessary 


Buren’s administration there related ma 
series, no additional light is thrown on tl . 


three chapters (48 pp.) of the book parall 


commercial conditions of the Nortl ~ 
disadvantage of the latter, and supply the ker 
sion and contest of sentiment his port 
first phase of the question, slavery and the > 
system, described in the tollowimng hapters 
to the classes, whites, free negroes, and s 
and as to the slave mart Phe remainder 
a littl more than halt of the book, 1s d ted to the sl ! ) 
versy and the results of abolition; stating at tnnating the argumet 
pro and con, and giving an account of the rise and progress 


tionism, of the split between the branches of abolit 
attitude of the states, nation, and certain toreig1 
ment opposed to slavery. .\ final chapter mtains a we 
tematized bibliography with sem ritical mprising 
selected authorities, exclusive of the autl rs m 
inquiries in the South, upon which the work 1s sed Phet 
illustrative maps and a frontispiece, a full length ports 
Quincy Adams, the “inveterate defender of the 
\ few manifestly typographical errors are to be 1 2: 
283, 1. 21; p. 295, 1. 10 

Events are followed in the main from 1830 
of instances, especially in the first hal } 
necessary for clearness to trace movements su 
trade, or anti slavery trom origin to a wn 
Professor Hart savs (p. 50 that “the Engl 
to enslave their Indian neighbors ", but he escapes 1 most univer 
error of identifying the institution of slavery in Ameri 
j negro servants imported into Virginia in 161g he use of the tet 


‘slaves’, however, as applied to convicts (p. 49 


ments on servitude (pp. 49, 76), cannot be intended 
Though he has no greater sympathy ter slavery tl the thinking 
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ther st t in practice the svstem 
( er te res that were good 
ee. exhaustive and expansive crops like tobacco and cotton, as well as 
i with them and of which tl 
le Gand and labor svstems which developed with them and ot which they 
; ver part the cause, were of importance in producing the static and 
; au Po Im i ing atic al 
non-selt-sustaining condition of Southern agriculture prior to 1860, and 
a os the author 1 embers (p. 169) that slave labor was negro labor and 
ae, that at least one charge against the form of labor organization, that it 
: a vas uneconomic, 1s not wholly sustained by “the experience of the last 
i wa forty vears na brief but suggestive chapter on the free negro a 
7 enclusion ts reached that his criminality both in the North and in the 
i i South was “far above” his numerical proportion, and that though sub- 


ected to discriminations and a “ fearful potentiality of punishment ” the 


we Dehave ind industrious free negroes were “ probably little dis- 
T red 


he strongest part of the book is the latter half. in which, through 


eh : the deseription and analysis of the argument in slavery polemics and 

apologetics, the mental attitude of the disputants is made clear. New 

me 7 ight is thrown on the history of anti-slavery sentiment and organization 

f prior to 182g, and the relative importance and success of the Garrisonian 

; and non-Garrisonian abolitionists in attaining the great end by their 

ditterent methods and aims is so well stated as to materially 

modity the traditional view of the typical abolitionist which is current 

— it the South Phe radical Garrison, reputed head of the moral move 

am . ment, Was not necessary to its ultimate success, rather it wa$ conserva- 

u ge tives of New england, the Middle States, and the West that furnished 

Ye ‘ the practical brains and sinews of war and turned what might have 

- . remained a mere moral crusade and philosophic propaganda, important 

ti though this was, into poutical anti-slavery. effective as an organic 

process Irrent events rather than as philosophic propaganda lhe 


theory of impelliing the South by “moral suasion” or the force of 


: ergamized outside opinion to self-action was impracticable and as little 
fo inderstood perhaps at the South as the real conditions of slavery were 
inderstood at the contemporary North: but abolitionists, though  be- 
: yond the Underground Railroad accomplishing little to mitigate or limit 

: slavery, convinced the North that slavery “ was not only harmful to the 

South but contrary to their own interests", and in laving hold of the 
. : positive principle of free discussion as opposed to the southern plea for 


a ; silence and /aisses faire they had an immense advantage in the con 
Aan “4 \side from a sometimes too literal following of authorities where 
a ; opinion rather than fact is stated, Professor Hart has given us the best 
general description and study of the social and moral aspects of the 


\merican slavery controversy that has vet appeared. 


J. C. Batiacu. 


John Sherman. | ( Los 
York: Houghton, Mittin and Compan Pp. 140 


has been a reasonable 


knowledge of the character ane Shermar 
this hope is disappointed lt the author had ess 

and letters, there is little evidet his ) 

the more keen because ther are mManv passages in S 

require explanation tot ar unders ling 


events. Phe work 1s more a timane histor han a vt 


Sherman: as a history of taxation, national banking ind 


ment ma can » r aild } 
not chapters, follow in rapid) succession witl : 
Sherman's influence on the life of his tim 


a condensation of Sherman's own Re 
lacking, however, the frank and open 


which Sherman freely expressed ossibly the 


by the mass of historical matter so near to his own | 

necessity of arranging it in an orderly narrative 

at the sacrifice of personal detail In this the book « t 

able comparison with Stanwood’s Blaine, publishe 

If these biographies are to win appreciation they 1 t 

assumption that the reader has acquaintance with the listo 

of the period, and it is therefore to be hoped that int <u eding 


volumes of the series. e authors wi Teel iat 


restatement of national politics. but will devote a Ty 
the necessarily limited space t portraiture t r 
molding influence of these characters upon 1 vene! 


For example, pages SS—106 oO a ‘ ou ot } i ial leg 


tion of the Civil War with not a single reference to Sherr 


chapter VI., containing twenty-five pages of taxatiot 
national banking system, there are eighteen pages | 
name does not appear even by indirect reterence ml im st ng 
chapters on the Reconstruction period, at least t y 
equal propriety be included in any volume of get 
bellum conditions 

Too often when Sherman ts oug 
long quotations trom speeches taken trom t ( 
In vain one looks for anv account of Sher 51 
seeking Southern delegates for the presidential ne t 
analysis of the complications in Ohio yx litics W rple 
reader and make it difficult to understand th irving 
statesmen of that commonwealtl t is not 1 1 
amusement on the part of the 1 ler t sh tor t 1 s 1 
correspondence like the o1 given n pag 200 ! SSO Sher 


wrote: “ The mination ot Arthur is at 


Buri John Qos 4 
lished in the 4n ries, would add materia t aes 
ntert te] 
it | 
5 
ments of men a Met 
=a 
= 
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t ish 1 of Sherman's correspondence, but a 
x < new pers would | e give l large amount of color 
\ scr n the reparatioy i biograph \s 
st polities in the last quarter-century, the volume is 
j ig Criticism is directed against the editorial plan of 
; shers ‘ id short igs of Mr. Burton 
Davis R. Dewey. 
Life Edward Rollins: a Political Bi raphy By James O. 
Lyrorp (Boston: Dana Estes and Coy pan 1QOb. Pp. Vill. 
547.) 
i Es ( his Nnograp Was a prominent figure in the politi il 
Hampshire fro to \lthough he carly 
cre | “ness career and served as treasurer of the Union 
q kx id during the most critical vears of its his ory, the scope 
his lume makes ats sub-tith iP Biograpl accurate, 
Edward H. Rollins s the efficient o1 er of the Republican party 
\¢ H ire the Va for which hac been prepared by John P. 
i \ . k, and their Free Soil associates, and the successful 
ge rman Of its state committee, of its campaigns for 
ent ears lowed with keen political instinet, talent for organ- 
zation and leadership of men, he rose to the highest political honors of 
. ‘ eng successively speaker of the New Hampshire legislature, 
er ot Congress fe hree terms (1861-1867) and United States 
senator (1877-1883 I portrayal of his life reveals a_ practical 
1M strength with some of the defects of his class and a 
legis vho served well his dav and generation. 
es of such a career naturally includes a brief account of 
each « Campaigns in New Hampshire from 1855 to 1883, 
ske es of the chief actors in both parties and the part played by each, 
iat s the r says, “has atforded opportunity for collecting and 
ITESE @ : ected with the political history of New Hampshire 
tor this period, w h, except for a work of this kind. are not likely to 
«© gatheres meth The addition of this material gives the book 
its largest lu r most readers, and makes it in effect a narrative 
history of New Hampshire politics during the generation named. The 
impaigns described are of more than local interest. New Hampshire, 
the |} ‘ President Pierce, wrested from Democratic control in 1855 
by the Kn Nething coalition under Rollins’s leadership, long re- 
n ed oubtful state Further, its election, held annually in March 
ntil 1878 so the first of the vear in any part of the Union, made 
New Hampshire a pivotal stat Hence both political parties sought 
to win this ele m for its national effect. and these compaigns were 
fougl gely on national issues One result of this almost constant 


a 
q 
; 
me 


Was 


political str 1g gle and ti 

Republican and Democratic parties was to mntens 

perhaps in no other New England stat ! ] t 

strong party orgat TONS « New shir ) 
The numerous sketches 


Mr. Rollins have been pennes th charit 1s perhay 


cians reveaied to Nel contempora ~ 


of Jethro Dass, hie ef fig ( 
] 
1 
reader Ww T the ¢ ‘ tat 
the two great ontending I ex () 
} ] 
ar quoter ind suggestes 
] 
pat plattorms in from te 
] ] } 
aocumect Nan that ¢ the names of the the s 


the omeii ras ¢ tI ‘ t 
the vears 1858, 185 roo. tren \ teres 

( sc Votes iving or 4 ( 
eressmen and state Judges pp. S0-8&7 spray 1 
? 

selection ane rrangement Of t 1 \ 
proportion. It is the « wok which has t S ! re ‘ 

gives a cle ir, Orderiy ( ( rate Tr? the ! \ 
Hampshire during this portant epor 
Mr. Lviord has n Aictinect contribut 


Harr. Volume X\NI Outcome tlh ! JAMES 


KENDALL Hosmer, LL.D. (New York and London: Harper 


and Brothers. Ip. xiv, 352. 
suocests the mere om of the wat 


fewer wrinkles vart 
44 0f | D riginal 
| 
| 
Tames | OLRY 
The American tron: <1 Histor Edited by A I 
Harr. Volume XN The .lppea LEN 
pALL Hosver. LL.D. (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. Pp. xvi, 354.) 
The American Nation: A Histor Edited by ALrert 
11.” would tell exactly what the works contain, Each volum n : 
ntroduction by the am ‘ 
f 
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{rms, in twenty-one chapters, covers the history through Gi ttvsburg and 
Vicksburg: The Outcome, eighteen chapters, brings us to the en 
The chapter-division is original and true to the matter Relatively 


mere attention than in most histories of the period is paid to Civil War 


lance, social conditions, and diplomacy, and to naval operations 


polltics, 


on inland waters, all of which subjects are ably discussed. The stvle 


hroughout is clear and vivacious. Each volume has a well made index, 


1 


also a critical essay, constituting a chapter, on authorities. This Civil 
War Inbliography is probably the most valuable extant. We miss in it 
no document worth mentioning unless it is Pickett and his Men, by 
Mrs. Pickett Phe n 


paucity of detail \ few lucid plans to each great battle. like those in 


ps look bare but are really the clearer for this 


Mr. Ropes’s war books, would much improve Mr. Hosmer’s accounts 

They need such aid the more since in them appears the sole im- 
portant literary blemish which these pages betray, a certain appearance 
of fullness tending to make readers think they understand a_ hattle 
When in fact only a sketch or a compend is intended. Ejither a 


more amplitude or the same or greater brevity distinctly avowed would 


add value to the exposition. The defect referred to is illustrated by 
the description of Second Bull Run. The unknowing reader quite 


Misses 


the rationale of this brilliant and scientific battle and thinks of 
Lee as simply “pitching in”. Such a false appearance of fundamen 
tality extends to a few other discussions, like that of the origination of 
the war in chapter 1. of The Appeal to Arms. No satisfactory aetiology 


of the secession movement is disclosed here or anywhere in the book 


Yet Mr. Hosmer’s history must be pronounced critical. He writes 
from the sources and in the light of the best comments. He utilizes his 
material well and uses it with care. He hardly ever betravs bias, 
frojan and Tyrian alike receiving due praise and due blame. Lee. 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan are appreciated vet shown not to have 
been infallible either as commanders or as men. Refreshing fairness 


marks observations upon Halleck, MeClellan, McDowell. Buel, Joseph 


IX. Johnston, and Longstreet, each of whom it has been the fashion in 


certain circles to belittle or to vilify. One would have welcomed sin 
ilar appreciation for D. H. Hill, so “tenacious of his battle” at 
\ntietam. In Schofield, too, our author does not see quite all there 


roof Franklin, Sherman’s right hand in North Carolina. 
he calls just “a good soldier ”. by profession a teacher, like Garfield and 


J. 1. Chamberlain. To his credit Hosmer espies in Nathan B. Forrest 
‘some of the qualities of a great commander ”. though in calling him 


‘probably the only very conspicuous Confederate who came directly 
from private life”, he for the moment forgets John B. Gordon. Pope 
his lamentable manifesto, so unworthy of a 
capable leader, being represent das “ drafted under the dictation in sub 


receives a kindly word, 
stance, of Mr. Stanton: and one sees in the background the figure of 


the W ar, 


Ben Wade, chairman of the Committee on the Conduct of 
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oun ne retere Ss are te 1] 
int tine +1 ‘ 
iiteresting ~ \ 
i tew adavs his t ‘ 
(Rt. Rev Lieut-Gen s Poll 
genera Hlood, that | lhacl me y ‘ 
the chur ane e begged that 
arrange he cere ) | 
j 
taliow candle giving ig the at 
statt were there as witnesses Llood vit i A ‘ 
crusade! stood betore t ( 
(saines s Mill t Csettvsburg nd at | 
Thess } 
not KNEE 1 vent rorwara cri T 
it girt with his soldier's } niste! e¢ 

( ph Johnston was baptt ed in the s e si \ 
lishop tinic had come: June I4, while recon! ntring ite 
tain, a Federal cannon-ball struck him full upon the bre 


of devotion was ended. 


s pet 
e historical merits usu 
\ } ‘ 
\ War literature Vear 
+1 
cept ible 
Only the most positive ¢ vidence can justify so much as the suggt 
that Stonewall’s tardiness at Cold Harbor vw owing to his re 
march on Sunday. Cooke, Henders« White 1 D eX 
otherwise. Hood led Stonewall’s van, eager as alwavs for fight 1] 
a “camp meeting ” held back he would ( e rem 
recoraed the tact. Sstonew il] fought at 
where he was the attacking party 
(he troops of Buford who met Heth (.dppeal, p. 289) the ti 
as s aft the tawn rather that 1] 
at recttvsburg were OF wn in 
narching from Cashtown 
The account of Southern society at the outbreak ¢ the var 
p. 7) minimizes too much the middl s of white 1 


states in particular contained man 


owning perhaps a few slaves ea h, also some | evel 
thought of as “ poor whites 
The spectacled Massachusetts corporal just ft 


11) and the Arkansas sharpshooter who “had p ‘| 


and nly imperfectly were not to any 


a city and could read and write only 
typical Northern and Southern. soldiers 


wholes, West and 


2 
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periority in marksmanship or other backwoods talent. — ( itv boys pre 
dominated in but very few Northern regiments. In most others a 
majerity of the soldiers had from early years used firearms, ridden 
lept in the open at night. 

(seneral Cox’s strange judgment disparaging West Point training 
as a preparation for Civil War officers seems to us unworthy even of 
notice fhe author gives it considerable attention though in the end 
he refutes it thoroughly enough. If some of Forrest's operations and 
the capture of Fort Fisher be excepted, hardly a piece of work by a 
ral in all the war was brilliant or decisive. Cox is no doubt 
right in deeming the course at old West Point narrow and shallow but 
he undervalues the esprit there imbibed. 

While Mr. Hosmer sets forth with remarkable fullness the Con 


iederacy’s military and naval doings, paralleling those of the Union to 


1 extent leaving nothing to be desired, its internal and civil history 
is not presented in a detail at all comparable with that allowed the 
corresponding phases of history on the side of the North. Southern 


war legislation and diplomacy, the acts and attitudes of Southern states 
and statesmen, party leanings and squabbles, and other such topics, 
receive rather scanty consideration. Paucity of material partly accounts 
for and justifies this, but there would seem to be a further reason, a 
word or two upon which shall end this review. 

Though meant to be perfectly fair, as we have said, and in nearly 
all particulars actually fair, what Mr. Hosmer has written is a Northern 
history after all. To his credit as a patriot he cannot wholly forget 
that he wore the blue. His soldier passion has cooled, while life and 
study have broadened his mind and his sympathies. Generous, thor 
oughly informed, honorable, never intentionally or reprehensibly partizan, 
it is only with effort that he succeeds in carrying his point of view 
across Mason and Dixon's line. He can use the word “rebel”. 

lhe work under examination, therefore, while an excellent record 
so far as it goes and on the whole the best Civil War history yet written, 
is too little objective to serve as the final history of that war. We do 
not go so far as to demand that this great episode in our national life 


be written upon as a mere phase « 


f biology, vet we shall never present 
it quite triumphantly till we both see and feel that the secession move 
ment was, no less truly than the spirit and measures frustrating it, a 
logical outgrowth of our constitution, a result which our history and 
conditions rendered inevitable. Passion did not originate it, and even 
it it had done so the nature and power of that passion would still remain 
to he explained, 

Beny. ANDREWS. 
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Tue work under review ts tl | ! 
gations in the field of Reconstruct history \ 
vears ago under the direction of Protessor 1D) y 
versity. Ii carried to completion Dr. H t 
of the most useful of those studies ( 

Southern states the Reconstruction can nly 
amination of ante-bellu und Civil War ) 
Hamilton has first given a sum 1 

with special reference to thre 

and to the rise of a peace party during thi t © st 

is devoted to an account ot 1 temy 
the wat OTM by es trot wit! the t ‘ 

Lincoln to set up he Stanley government ] 

tions at the close oft the wat re ] ribed 1 

the 1 ickground ot the IX« ‘ str ‘ he re 

devoted to a detailed histor Johr 1 T t 
throw by Congress, and the inauguraty of the new reg t 
Keconstruction \cts loses ith the se 1 
power of Governor W. W. Holden in 1868, leaving for later ! 
the working out in North Carolina of the congre mal pl 
struction. 

In making this study the author has evidet tly ex l 
relating to his subject. He has use 1 not « the stock ; t 
seems that he has made an examination of practical ‘ 
papers of the state, and of the nuscript archives of t] 
that none of those who have previous vorked in the R 
field have been able to ex lore » the ver t t 
use of these sources has been caretul at thr terpret 
The material has been digested and cor ( n ordet 
loading the text with details \ more extended us ft 
ence in the better Northern newspapers would have give 
conditions in North Carolina that could had ! 
papers 

\ work of this kind must, of course, go agan er gt 
partially explored by previous workers on similar 
marked origina itv of in ilton s tre ent ! 1 
account of affairs in North Carolina, a state of the pper S | 
had its own peculiar problems, distinct from those 
which have been already described n North Carolina t yt em of 
the negro, for instance, was far from being as grave et 
South. This allows other factors to become more important al | makes 
possible a marked politic al division of the whites before, during, and 
after the war. Dr. Hamilton does his best work | treatment of 
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p rties nd | crs during the de¢ ide before 
TAOS \ rw 1 vertormed tor each other reconstructed 
; state betor clear understanding of Reconstruction and of present 
} ] 
: Sor ints are wortl t special mention: the author emphasizes 
: t tinuing influences of the ante-bellum ris Ury of Whig and Demo 
b 1 rious fact is clearly brought out that some of the radical 
ers not o1 d peace, but later strongly op 
e osed gro suffrage and finally | e leaders of the negro party 
W t North Caroli J. Moses of South Carolina 
rr I itives larg Whigs effected s10n at the 
: ht t r, tormed tl Hinson governments, and. later 
: 2m org Le ra pat so that in North Carolina even more 
4 11 ther Southern states the present Democratic party rests on a 
of the work litth can be said. Phe influence of secret 
‘ societies in forming the negro party was, as the author savs. important, 
i yet this pomt is not developed; in discussing the number of North 
( in the Confederate army (p. 35) the total enrollment 
oe Is ¢ t number of individuals; and since there was such a 
; ‘ close 1 tion between the number of negroes in a community and the 
“3 7 polities he whites in that locality, it would have been well if the 
thor Is nore cle irly the ditterences hetween the black and the 
= white ( nties, especially since the geographic, social, and political 
sectio North Carolina was more complicated than that in 
is other Southern states. However, it is possible that in the second vol 
: ume t ‘ ers are to be dealt with, and the neglect of them in this 
* 3 Turi es t prevent it trom beime the most useful treatment of 
state es during the period 
Water L. Fremine 
q 
Lhe pine Islands, 103-1808. Edited by Hecen Brair 
¥ 


and MES A. Rorerrsox. Vol. XXXIX., 1682-1690. Vol. 
Vel. 1691-1700. Vol. XLII, 1070 
1790. Vol. XLIIL, 1670-1700. Vol. XLIV., 1700-1736. Vol. 


4 
1730. Vol. 1721-1739. (Cleveland: The Arthur 
ae H. Clark Company. 1006, 1907. Pp. 303, 473, 324, 313. 319, 
313, 331, 370-) 
of this series, so far as their documents 
us cs follow tl strict chronological order, are occupied with the last two 
Sa decades of the seventeenth century More space in these five volumes is 
a occupied, however, with extracts from nussionary chronicles covering 
; P " he entire second half of that century, and with appendices 
: aie giving ethnological descriptions of the Filipinos in general and of the 
; bas relations of the Spaniards with the Moros, including documents coming 
eet down to the last years of Spanish rule in the Philippines. 


Blair and Robertson: The bhilippine lslana 


The narration of Dampier, concluded in volume AS ALA 
erly under this last head | 


eography, but his accounts of the Magindanaos 


of the Batanes Islands, among both of whi 
companions stopped for some ti ere 
contain points of value for ethnologis P 
appendix on “ Moro Pirate ds e XLI . 
abstracts and its condensed bibliogr 
nection, the map (circa 1700) of Mag M 
nolano, elder brother of the Sultan, reprod ds from. the rivit 
the British Museum, deserves notice hie ( 5 
(1667) in volume NL. deal with the natives of the 
and especially with the Moros. Combes’s worl 
ot Spanish operations 1n the Moro territor 
euide as to the customs of the peop king t 
est of the scientific observer. The t 
tritt and Retana (both of them strangers to Mi 
and from Father Pastells are never ot much vaiue 
reliable. fhe nineteenth-centur tters from Jes 
Mindanao, printed in volume NLIII ‘ erg 
tific value his volume’s appendix contains 65 pag 
the Narrative of Lieutenant Wilkes, commander ot tl Unit s 
Exploring Expedition of 1838-1842, this extract dealing 
Sulu and the first official relations of the | St 
pelago. In a foot-note on page 157 rept ced ‘ 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s treaty with the in ot Sulu reg 
treatment to accorded to sl ips CT rol 
Phe ethnological appendices 
XI ind NLIIT. de il mainly however, W he ki e 
tianized provinces. Ot the authorities here trat 1 
the Jesuit Colin (1663) easily leads t must be re 
that he wrote a century after th quest, and more 
cates to the reader whether he s cs lw as to 
civilization. customs, ete., from his own obser 
ings of earlier chroniclers. The extracts f | s 
(1738) are valueless on this scors emg a ( 
from Plasencia, Colin, Combes and othe vis 
peoples of the Philippines by Friar Zuniga (1803) 1s re 
for being fantastic It is interesting to re | ] \ ‘ 
similarity of the Filipino superstitions described () 
with those shown to be still persisting, even 1 
Filipino writer of 1905. Friar San Aug 7 
Filipino char icteTistics 18 We presenter ‘ 
brought out in comments and selections 1 he Jes ‘ 
and Delgado, and others, in volume NI 


The friar-chronicles here 
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“12. by Father Assis mpared s to Mindoro 
with the er istor EKather Concepcion ) 
\ng 1070-1700, by Fatl Diaz Dominican mis 
es Pangasinar Kagava 1669-1700 Father 
he \ go thes¢ er Assis easily leads as a his rian i! 
1) rel 1s lesiastical conditions, Spanish 
1 evel he of the people Few 
1) re S ems give the tedious Father Dia 
er happenings nd, even a istracted ne mus 
recat pace he occupies as in erent part wasted 
| 


\mon the various documents in striet chronological or: 


in volun NNAIX. presenting the contest of Archbishop Pardo (1681 


volume NLII. presenting the controversy over Archbishop Camacho’s 


enforce episcopal visitation of the friars’ parishes, are of 
prime wnportance; and they have been well presented and annotated 
the Pardo controversy is of interest as a contest not over principles, 
but over personalities in the main, and because it reveals the state of 
wa ( evil Ie Slas ical authority, between gular and 
secular ecclesiastics, and among the orders themselves. Phe Camacho 
controver mvolved an important prin iple, which was not, however, 
decisively settled in practice till later in Philippine history. 


continuation of Alvarez de Abreu’s Exvtracto Historical, bringing the his 


tor Philippine commerce down to 1736, and the translations and 
compilations regarding education in the Philippines throughout the en 
tire period of Spanish rule \mong the documents which carry along 


the chronological record, the letter of Master of-Camp Santisteban 
(1730) 1s what the modern editor would call a document of “ human 
interest", though its revelations of Philippine politics and trade as 
affected by cliques and intrigues in Spain, Mexico, and the islands 
themselves furnish material for the historian only upon the sordid side 
of man’s nature If the story of Governor Bustamante’s assassination 
were to he reproduced, one would wish to see both sides quite fully pre 
sented; here we have only the glossed-over accounts of the archbishop, 


4 


of a Jesuit, and of the Augustinian friar. Concepcion. Yet the abstract 
of this period from Concepeién's history only tells us that he “ gives the 
principal items of revenue and expenditure at this time” | 1718); one 
would prefer to have that “ budget” from Concepcion, with only a 
nblography, 1f space failed, of the Bustamante scandal. \t any rate, 
Montero vy Vidal's account of this episode should have been mentioned. 

The Extracto Historial of Alverez de Abreu is a work of prime value, 


and a service has been performed by its reproduction in this series. It 


sheds light on the details of the galleon trade, on Spain’s bad economic 


policy, the failure to develop Philippine internal trade and resources 


7 
1 
in 
the 


(only 20,000 Pesos veativ orl © 
about 1720), the ques i 
Still we do not get 
keeping as between Mexico et’ ‘ \ 
net pavments in cash from the A 
tre: rane ] 
treasul ranged 4,01 
1723-1731. 

Phe appendix on Education in the 
of volumes XLV. and XLVI., forms, together 
published in this same series, at wi 

iphic data and annot ons rf 

subject avallable in al WOTK, In ‘ 
treatment of this subject to compare It 5 
worthy piece of editorial work 

\ \ 


Minor Notices 


Mr. Garret Chatfield Pier has issued the first part | 


Chicago Press, 1906, pp. 23. 21 plates) talog 
of Egyptian antiquities. The catalogue will extend throug 
volumes. The antiquities catalogue lin this part | een 
by the author since 1897. They « st cl ( est 
and ornaments, and notably of seals develop v1 
various forms and materials, is here trace d ( 
plates the most remarkable pieces of glazeware are ] 
attempt is made to reproduce the softened tones of their pre 
tion. The stone implements figured in the catalogue are t 
specimens from a large collection, the orit ‘ ire | 
surface finds. A specimen of every common F: r i 
of the more unusual forms, are given Phe prover e ol f 
antiquities is unknown, and in the case of many other 1 
this point is confined to the statements of dealers and -\1 

The Roman System of Provincial Administrat ! 
Constantine the Great. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. New edition, revis 
from the author's notes by E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D.  (Oxtord Bb. 
Blackwell, 1906, pp. xviii, 288.) The merits « his wor et 
known to need mention here. No one has desert! . 
tractive and trustworthy a fashion as Arnold has « 
the general and local governments in the provinces, the strong { 
weak points of Roman rule, the development o ro 
influence of expansion upon domestic politics. It r , 
merely to note the changes which have been 1 the bool t 
new edition. and to consider whether it reflects our present | g 
of the subject. So far as the body of the text 1s concern dl it 
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tially a reprint of the first edition. A few foot-notes have been added, 
nd some of the old ones enlarged, but even in this matter the policy 


of the editor has been very conservative, as one can see by reading page 
101, note I, or page 150, note 5. It was a great loss to scholars 
that Arnold did not live to revise his work in the way in which he 
probably would have wished to revise it. He could have given us a 
more adequate treatment of the provincial budget, of the administration 
of justice, of the army in the provinces, of the imperial cult, and of the 
importance of the concilia. More to be regretted still is the editor's 
failure to study the great system of Roman military roads, and to make 
such a résumé of the work of the Limes commissions in Germany and 
Austria as Kornemann has lately drawn up (cf. Klio, VIL. [1907], pp. 


73-121) in his article on Die neueste Limesforschung im Lichte a. 


romisch-kaiserlichen Grenzpolitik. The work in the main is thoroughly 
trustworthy, but the chapter on taxation needs careful revision. The 
fatrimonium Caesaris and the res privata principis (pp. 208-209: p. 208, 
n. 1) should not be identified. The senate probably did not lose its 
control of the aerariian Saturni until well into the imperial period (p. 
215) Egypt did not belong to the emperor's patrimonium (p. 128). 
a the opinion of the reviewer the uprisings in different parts of the 
Empire in the third century A. D., and the establishment here and there 
of independent or semi-independent governments do not find a sufficient 
explanation in the ambitious hopes of aspirants for the throne. Sec- 
tional, national, or racial tendencies must be taken into consideration. 
We do not yet know when the separation of civil and military functions 
in the provinces took place, but it was the result of a gradual develop 
ment, which can probably be traced farther back than the reign of 


\urelian (p. 172). The following slight errors may be noted: p. 47, 
read B.C. 107 tor B. C. 170; p. 70, Roman for Rome; p. 78, effectively 
for effectually; and p. 125, instrument against him for instrument against 
them. The forms Raetia, Dyrrachium, and Gaius are preferable to 


those used in the text. Mr. Shuckburgh has prepared an index, a map, 
and a bibliography for the revised edition. 
FRANK Frost Arnorr., 


The Quest for a Lost Race. By Thomas E. Pickett, M.D.. LL.D. 
Filson Club Publication No. 22.] (Louisville, John P. Morton and 
Company, 1907, pp. xxi, 229.) This work was first printed, in connec 
tion with the Home-coming of Kentuckians at Louisville in 1906. in a 
leading Kentucky journal. It is reprinted now, as the twenty-second 
number of the Filson Club Publications, in a revised and expanded form. 
The paper centres about Du Chaillu’s theory that the English speaking 
people of today are of Scandinavian and Norman rather than of German 
origin. Dr. Pickett is not indeed a strenuous advocate of this theory ; 
the tenor of his work is rather that of a semi-serious discussion intended 
only to divert the reader, An appendix contains an alphabetical series 
of Norse, Norman, and Anglo-Norman names copied from ancient rec- 
ords in Eng 
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Dr. Jovee's larger Soctal History 
1904 and was discussed in the ninth volume of tl Ne oF 
The book now in hand contains a briefer p t e ¢ 
eral material. By omitting nearly all reterences t 
ing quotations from documents and discussion of t t 
author has reduced the original work to a third, ot 1, of 
its bulk. But the abridgment follows the plan of the longer tr ‘ 
and covers the same ground. Scholars wil wish to make a critical 
study of the material, or to test the lidity of the { intorn | 
tion, will naturally consult the complet ( ‘ 
elementary students, on the other hand f ule t 
volume a good description of early Irish e1 
in the native literature or as traces of it have be rest 1 
tions of the ancient native arts \ll phases of the f 
both public and private—government a1 d laws, religio 
the arts of war and peact ire included in the surve | 
work like the longer is freely illustrated with map draw 
excellent reproductions of many objects of artist doar g 
interest. 

Certain criticisms which were made with reter ‘ rg 
work hold true in equal measure of the abridgmen gh t r 
perhaps less fairly urged against a popular product her 
the nature of the case, no advance in the comparat ti 
institutions treated: and the critical analysis of sour 1 | 
quate than it was before latter fault mav ft: de | 
book addressed to the lay reader, where the clearest p bh t 
should be drawn between legendat te! 1 trust | his \ 
It would have been easv. without sacrificing much | 
reader better aware ot th unequ l ithoritv of the dittere ! 
followed by the author. 

Exception might also be taken here at d there to indi 
ments. The identification of Bél with the Pho 
was questioned in the review of the earlier edit Phe { 
Liber Hymnorum is certainly put too early on page 222. | he tot Ie 1 
of human sacrifice in Ireland (p. 119) ts rathet 
evidence for it is scanty. (Cf. Dr. Kuno Meyer in ki I]. &6 Put 
the multiplication of these objections is not worth wl 1 tl 
(assuming them all to be such) do not greatly impat 
book as an account of early Itish life If the deseripti t 
idealized—and this idealization is somewhat more 1p t 
ple and dogmatic narrative of the shorter work—t Kage 
have its value in counteracting in the popular mind t ! d 
far more erroneous, Impression of the savagery of the wild J 

The Lombard Communes: A History of the Republics of Vorth Ital 
{ 


By W. F. Butler, M.A., Professor of Modern Languages, ] 


lege, Cork. (New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906, pp. 495.) 


Minor Notices 

a 
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ddition to the small number of books written in Engiish 
erning medieval municipal history. It gives a good general survey 
ot the early relations of the cities of Northern Italy to the counts and 
| ruled over them, the rise and development of the Lombard 
ommunes in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, their dissensions and 
leagues, their conflicts with the German emperors, and the rise of the 
tvrannic nd the downfall of municipal liberty in the valley of the Po 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. If Professor Butler 
had devoted more attention to the growth of communal institutions. his 
book would be more valuable. For example, the third chapter, which 
deals with the rise of the communes, does not penetrate deeply into the 
origins of city government; nor do the later chapters give detailed infor 
mation regarding the development of the civic constitutions or the posi- 
tion of the gilds in the evolution of the municipal polity. Moreover, 
in the early chapters too much reliance seems to be placed upon older 
writers, like Leo and Hegel, and the recent literature of the subject is 
inadequately presented to the reader. The author seems to share the 
opinion of an English local writer who regards foot-notes as “an aid 
to bewilderment". In fact, there are few references to authorities, 
or secondary. The book is not a work of research. based upon 


al sources; but it is scholarly and well written. There is. 


10 other book in English which covers the ground so satis- 


t 


Le Comté d’Anjou au XTe Siécle. par Louis Halphen ( Paris, Picard, 
1906, pp. XXiv, 428.) Few periods of French history, perhaps, in recent 
ha 


ve been more minutely studied than that of the early Capetiat 
The seed sown by MM. Luchaire and Pfister has brought forth an hun 


Ss 


dredfold since 1884, the year of the appearance of the former’s notable 
Politiques de la France SOUS Capétiens directs. The 
point of application, however, has somewhat changed, and today the 


en 


1 


‘mphasis is upon local history. Yet the field is still vastly unexplored 
M. Halphen modestly remarks that however imperfect his book may 
seem to be, it will not have been written in vain if it stimulates other 
scholars to make minute studies in the local history of France elsewhere. 
lhe introduction consists of a careful survey and estimation of the 
sources and authorities of the period under consideration, in the course 
of which the work of Miss Norgate is somewhat severely judged. M. 
Halphen particularly objects to her treatment of. territorial questions 
{p. 95) and her judgment of Fulk Rechin “ comme un soldat sans cour- 
age et un prince sans esprit de suite” (p. 176). 
lhe work is divided into two parts, the first treating of the terri 


torial d 


evelopment of the county of Anjou and its early administrative 
organization; the second deals with the particular work of Geoffrey le 
Barbu and Fulk Rechin. The institutional history of Anjou, to the 
reviewer, seems to be far the most valuable portion of the volume. In 


this development, the church, especially the regular clergy, had a large 
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way, 
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in the preset 
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a seri 


scholar to make a 


sources of 


these 
nor confused by 


The Gesta 
of the Gesta co 


compositione castri 
result of this resear 


part (p. SI It is not thout significa 
: 
with the risi power of the I ! 
calls it ! was 1 arkalle cit 
manence forces enygag i \ rel 
Kind (slaber, i 1 | 
france, hike white sal e wir | 
secnics te snow cnut 
tie process OY wmstitution 1 deve \ 
century was identical with that ractet 
Capetian monarchy from Robert t Pious te \ng 
counts intensively developed their power waging 1 t ! a oe 
the swarm of petty barons who infested Lo i 
le Gros, leur vie ne it une longi ‘ 
lutte non pas intermittente : mais un itt ns e et 
suivie jusqu’ a la victoire deéfinitive (p. 204) Put ti 1] 
France in the eleventh century, so Knjou, the int yer 
uitel aevord torees bch { i> ‘ i ‘ 
ordinarily supposed. One of the most valuable parts of M. Halphen’s i 3 
study is his treatment of local institutions Che persistet Car 
vingian local forms, of course not in a complete et in a frag ntat aon 
we admirably established. The lamented Maitland | 
and moss will survive stor that fell the ] ao 
instance some of the humbler features of Cart 
listoryv are shown to have survives e 
the demin in ruin (pp. 107, 108). Six appendies ! 
logue of the acts of Fulk Nerra, Geottres Martel, Gseottr iT 
and Fulk Rechin conclude the book, and torm nearly on 
In the list of additions and corrections the date of the capit lar i pe 
Servais. erroneously given as 953 Instead of 853 1n the 1 n page I = 
is not amended. 
James WEsTI PHOMPSON 
M. Halphen s sur les Ca ACS i¢l ‘ 
Seigneurs d’ Amboise 1s an xhaustive study of the re on betwee | 
Gesta consulum Andegavensium, the Liber de compos ne Cas 1 mee. 
of these sources, 187 present 
study 1s fine x<ample of svnthetic criticism. Halphen show 
Angevin historv were not arbitrarily « posed ee 
! A 
opvists, but that thev have an intimate 
nstum domimorum was composed in part the 
Andegavorum,; the author ot thi Liber d ; 
adopted the preface ot G 
h is double In the first place. the elements that (ios 
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entered into each composition, and the authors of each are established: 


1 


he order of each of them is demonstrated. 


J. W. T. 


the second place, t 


The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi. Ne wly 
translated and edited, together with a Sketch of his Life. by the Rey. 
Fr. Paschal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor. ( Philadelphia, 
Phe Dolphin Press, 1907, pp. Ixiii, 141.) In the Franciscan order there 
existed from an early date a school of asceticism remarkable at once for 
elevation of thought and vivacity of expression. Of this twofold charac- 
teristic, one of the best exemplifications is this collection of sayings, 
which is ranked by the Bollandists at the head of its class. Giles was 
of the first company of St. Francis and outlived him thirty-five vears. 
lo him, as a link between the first and second generations of Francis 
cans, many of the younger members of the order resorted for advice 
ifter the death of its founder, and Giles’s replies to such inquiries are 


the 


genesis of this collection. Giles himself was unlettered. and the 


identity of the collector, or collectors, is unknown. The collection ex 
sted, In manuscript, as early as the thirteenth century, and it was first 


printed, in Latin, at Mainz in 1463. Notwithstanding the mention 


ea of an English translation supposed to have been issued at 
3. the present volume appears to be the first English edition. 
the Golden Sayings themselves are of historical value as illustrating 
the spiritual side of early Franciscan teaching, an aspect hitherto inade 
quately recognized; and historians will appreciate especially the editor's 


scholarly introduction 


Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of 
he Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., edited by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., 


Honorary Fellow of King’s College. Third edition. (Oxf rd, Claren 
~ 


don Press, 1906, pp. exxv, 490.) This standard and indispensable work 


now appears in a third edition. The changes are few. One statement 
in the introduction has been modified, and six documents have been added 
in the appendix. The pagination of the body of the book remains 


lin the three editions. 


unchange: 


None of the new material is here printed for the first time. Mr. 


} 


Lingelbach has made us familiar with the Charter of the Merchant 


\dventurers, 1564. There is a Letter of Marque of the year 1585, with 
two accompanying papers, which throw light upon the half-piratical 
methods of reprisal in vogue among reputable governments during the 
Elizabethan age. The Minute Book of the Dedham Classis, 1582-1589, 
throws light upon the introduction of Presbyterianism into England. 
The striking similarity between these “conferences” and the “ exer- 
cises ’ authorized in the diocese of Peterborough in 1571, three years 
hetore Queen Elizabeth suppressed “those vain prophecyings ”, makes 


clear how short the step would have been in those early years to com- 


plete Presbyterianism. The Commission for Depopulation, 1607, shows 
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ceive, in this tr 
C.« 
Mr. Alston disct 


this v 
iis work and 


the 1 ethod ot collectin tatisti on t ‘ 
torv can hardiv be over-es 
lic} soctety at thy ot \r rh core \ 
wants a general idea of some important institutier ri ! ek. 
some point of detail, there 1s no singh olu 
compares with it in richness of content With no gt 
| 
features of the structure and orga tion of | ( 
simple reterence to the index one \ 
minating upon such a subject as indentur el ts, or t t oe 
the poor, ough ecclesiasti aoctrine ¢ not 
scope, | ao not know where to find a ( ' coe 
trines of the Independents than on page 223. or ot a 
mands than on page 191 : J 
fhe long introduction is not the least valuable pa i ; y 
offers a general view of such topics as the orgat "4 1 
the relations of Parliament to the rown, thi \ ; 
Of Puritanism, penal agall st e fut i in 
the judiciary, the army, and the navy 
De Republica Anglorun A Discourse Commonwea f 
land By Sir Thomas Smith bv I Christ 
ela sit 
Maitland. LL.D... Downing Prot r of 
lege, with a preface by F. W aitland, 1)., oe | . 
the Laws of England (Cambridge, | ersitv. Press, 
210.) (his treatise 1s a famous work, and vet not Irate 
\ Latin translation has been mistaken, even by Oris beat 
text The present volume is a reprint of the first 
15383. cighteen vears after the work w 
author's death. Smith was the first Regius Prote aie 
Cam ridge and he was appoimted se irv 
i 
in 1348, and again, under Elizabeth, 572 Ins 
rehgion, hi was on the of retorn In 
medievalism appears by his ignoring onnectiot nt 
and politics. On the other hand, the editor maintan 11 pos 
| ] 1 1 y 
tion as a forerunner of the modern view of parh 
Istor 
il, supreniacyv, has een exaggerated, \Ir \ 
quoted statement on that porn 
a 
tences. In fact. 1 
commonwealth consists practically 
onl s parts of the judicial svstem that the King and Parh tt a 
itise, attention In addition to these at ther pot ates 
isses the use made of each other 
in his Des pt 
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to 
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Kk. PP. Dutton and London, Smith 
Co 1 1gob, pp. Xiv, 478.) ume is a political pa 
; 
rg e rather than a serious exposition of politica 
ich induced Mr. Ellis Barker to consult over 2.000 
rks in Dutch, German, French, English, Italian, and Spanish. was 
esson tor 
he sketches the s vot 
t T t thre 
polities 
t thoriti the concept 
s | orth wi to pom ou W munor errors because 
ruth Of the general conclusion to w en 
g tends, namely, that the United Netherlands suffered 
erial ry fro he prevalence of sectional jealousy in her na 
Ir. Barker siders that Great Britain and her colonies to-day are 


a similar position to that occupied by the United Netherlands and 


I Istal possessions 1n the cigl eenth century From her own 5 
ngliand has nothing to learn, but the history of her neighbor is full 
torn filer dangers ais Mav avert disaster 11 nev 
heeded in time The author advocates a strong central government. a 
powerful mi ry orgat ind above all a subordination of com 
ercial to state interests 
the Dutch Oligarchs had allowed the huge economic fabric of the 
leriands Tes precariously upon a singie pliiat toreign trade. 
it pillar rested on foreign soil Foreign nations naturally took ad 
we of it position hey sawed through the down 
he econ er e and divided among themselves the fragments of 
Dutch pr erity [his is the condition that Great Britain is urged 
to oO} tier strength is not commenst th her possessions as 
I ! strengt should be. Her las been dissipated in 


1e pursuit of a pol; profitable to the 


fhe volume closes with a fervent appeal to Great Britain to wrest 


herselt trom her state of chronic mis-government and to save her 

people trom the sutterings that the shrinkage of a nation entails The 
er-a ( e of quotations, apt and inapt alike, are wearisome anc 

veaken the argument which contains some wheat to a larg: proportion 

t chalt 


eat Gentleman, with an introduction 


vy ©. S. Gordon, has been issued in the “ Tudor and Stuart Library ” 


on Press, 1906, pp. xl, 261.) Henry Peachman, the 
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a 
Or a] irs to verify Harrison's statement that the borrowing 
IN ! Peciine of the Netherlands. A Political and Econom 
‘a 
TE: 
Pat 
\ reprint of Peacham's Complcat 


son of a ciergyman, s etime re ft t 
born near St. Albans in 1576 \s the t I 


the Continent and enjoved, tor a time 


by influential friends and died, pres 


Compleat Gentleman was printed 622, 
the next fortv n various fe 
a record of the ma eTs 
+) } 
and en oved t tiie 
Puritat nternart 1 Praithw j 
was a survival of the best ot e Renais ‘ 
courtiers of Elizabeth, in the get 1 ! 
fountain of the graces emes his 
from nol il tv in vet ral t tT nel 
m nobility in general to geometry 1s 
art of fishing; and his avowe purpose t 
gentiemen the common ceca \ 
to weare the best cloathes, eat sleep 
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Nowell Smith, late Fellow of New College (Clare 
xxxii, 279.) Greville was a kinsman ot icine 


favorite of Elizabeth, of whom he was a devoted 


Sir Philip Sidney was first published by an unk 


Although the work is the first authority tor son 


of Sidney, it is not a regular biegraphy (ire 


the work was to dedicate his poems to his distu 


was long since dead. This dedication develop 


which much the greater part consists of reth 
problems of Elizabeth's reign at 


on Elizabeth's methods of government 


The Shirburn Ballads, 1585-106 Edited trot 


Clark, Honorary Fellow of Lincoln College (O)xfo 
1907, pp. vill, 380.) The MS. from which the 
taken is preserved in the library of the Earl of M 
Castle. Oxfordshire, and is a contemporary manus 
bethan and Jacobean ballads, which were origi 
letter and issued in the perishable for of broa 
of the volume contains some supplementary 


MS. Rawlinson poet. 185. While many of the | 


found—although frequently in the form of la 


to be unique specimens 
The editor deserves much praise for the pains 


this book serviceable to the student of E-lizab« 
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on the hitherto unsearched papers 


ot Jesse rough of Mal cites facts which further illustrate 
€ soci uestions referred to in the ballads, prove their historical 
suggest that the incidents recorded in them were of 

everyday occurrence”. Some of the ballads record historical events 
of the Earl of Bedtord in 1585; the Spanish sack of Calais, 
15396; Iessex’s Irish campaign, 15399; Elizabeth’s anniversary, 1600; the 
ex tion of Essex, the campaign in the Netherlands, and the Spanish 
1601; and the accession of James L., 1603. Other 
the grievances of the poor against the rich, including 

I on rights Ss ces ire the evil customs of the age 
o tl Puritan ic ils ot Sabbath observance, ei. * others refer to 
! punishment of criminals; two contain the admonitions of 


ther and mother to their son, who is to be apprenticed to a weaver: 
While many pieces both grave and gay, although throwing no light on 
institut st social conditions, vet have an interest to the historian 
‘ cating the temper of the times 

Sour set Fragments pour servir aux Mémotres de ma Vite et de 


mon Temps par le Marquis de Bouillé (Louis-Joseph-Amour) (1769 
iSi2). Volume I. 1769-Mai 1792. Publies pour la Société d’His 
toire Contemporaine, par P. L. Kermaingant. (Paris, Alphonse Picard 


et Fils, 1906, pp. 511.) The editor of this volume has taken his task 


lightly, cont his efforts chietly to “seeing it through the 
press " The investigator who would use the text critically can look 
for little help from the editor. Information concerning the manuscript 
of the work, date of composition, and even essential details upon the 
lite of the writer, must be grubbed out of the text, for the volume con 
t s neither preface nor introduction. 


Phe author of the Souvenirs was the son of the Marquis de Bouille, 
who is known to fame in connection with the disastrous flight of Louis 
NVI. to Varennes. The son, also, had a part in that affair.  Bouille. 
he younger, was born in 1769 and died in 1850. An examination of the 

xt shows that the writing of the Souvenirs could not have begun 
earlier than 1827 (Bouille quotes, page 121, from a work published in 


year); it was finished in August, 1828 It is possible that the 


writing did not begin before 1828 lo attribute to a single year the 

ception and conclusion of the writing of this stout volume seems not 
unreasonable, if the manner of composition is taken into account. Al 
though the book consists chiefly of the personal experiences of Bouille, 
he did not depend wholly or even chiefly upon memory for his knowl- 
edge of the past. He had in his possession “des fragments, des notes, 


des observations”, contemporary with the events described, letters 
written by himself and by others to him, and, finally, he had previously 


published a Iie privé of Henry of Prussia (1806) and an account of 


the thght of Louis NVI. (1823). These fragments he arranged chrono- 
logically and, to use Bouille’s own words, “ Je les ai liés par quelques 


In introductory notes based largely 

ako 

| 

{ 

4 
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détails sur qui mie concerne I 
|’arennes is reprinted in full (pp. 176-283 t 
manuscript suppressed in 1823 being \ 
suppressed was only a phrase, at others it amounted t pag 
and contained matter of considerable importance For the t 
it consists of criticisms of Louis NVI. and of his brothers, of 
matters concerning them that it would not have be ‘ 
in 1823. Phe publication ot the complete text of the 1. ew 
a sufficient justification of the appearance of the Souvenirs 
For the student of the Revolution familiar with the print 1 source 
of the period, the Souvenirs of Bouille will not « t é 
of first-rate importance, although the stray bits of intot the pr 
sketches of distinguished persons, the unpublished letter his pe 
relations with the emigrant princes and with Gust is II] 
in Sweden at the time of the king's assassination), ! t t 
view are things that have their value for the Investig I ) 


return from Sweden after the king’s death, Bouillé visited the king 


Prussia and received a message for the princes at Cologne ] { 
volume closes with a vivid description of the frigid reception met w 
at the court of the emigrants, a reception so cold that W ( ‘ 


the greatest difficulty that he delivered his 


1814). 
Edited by Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, G.C.B., Admiral, and John Kr 
Laughton, M.A., Litt.D. (Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1906, 
pp. xx, 287. 4.) This volume differs im many respects trot 


those issued by the Navy Records Society. O7 history, 


understood, it contains little. The author lived in a critical time, 
shared in some stirring naval incidents, but his account of th i 
meagre; and the interest attaching to his Recollections is entirely pet 


life in the naval service in his 


sonal and social. Of the crude 
the book is a telling picture. Gardner, himself t 
in the navy, was born in 1770. He first shipped in the Panther in 1; 


he quit the sea in 1802, and died in 1846. From 


1ao2 to the peace 


ter sixteen veafrs 


1814, he held land appointments in the navy; and after 
on half-pay as lieutenant, he was placed on the retired li 


, rank of commander in 1830. His Recollections were writter 


and corrected slightly in later years. The present editi s fron 
manuscript in the possession of his grandsons. 

Die Weltwirtschaft. Ein Jahr- und Lesebuch, unter Mitwirkung 
Zahlreicher Fachleute herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst von H lle, Pre 


fessor an der Universitat Berlin. I. Jahrgang, 1900; 
Ausland. (Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1906, pp. 251.) \ 


1 annual review ot the worlds in- 


characteristic feature of this projected annual 
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Frep Morrow i> 
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dustry is its judicious combination of statistics with textual comment 
nd explanation. The review is by countries; and by reason of the 
difficulties inseparable from the inception of an enterprise, the reports 
from South America are, in this number, fragmentary, while those 


from Portugal, Central America, the West Indies, and parts of Africa, 


fail entirely. The review gains in variety and interest from the freedom 
allowed to each contributor in the method of marshalling his material 
and facts Che policy of the publication is to secure, as far as possible, 
reports on each country from its own citizens. For the United States 


Professor Emery, of New Haven, contributes, in the present volume, 
the general review, and the reports on economic policy, on the principal 


industries, and on export trade; the reports on agricu 


ture, and on 


labor and capital are, respectively, by Professors Taylor and Commons, 


of the University of Wisconsin; while that on banking and exchange is 
hy Professor Morton of Yale University. The report for the British 
Empire with the colonies, including a retrospect of earlier periods not 


given in the case of other countries, is contributed by Professor Hewins, 
of the Tariff Commission, London. No general summary of all coun 


tries is attempted in this volume. 


A Conspectus of American Biography. Compiled by George Derby. 
(New York, James T. White and Company, 1906, pp. 732.) This vol- 
ume, though half its pages are filled with other matter, is primarily the 
index volume to the National Cyclopaedia of American Biography. The 
‘other matter” is of various sorts, though chiefly consisting of official 
lists Besides extensive lists of officials of the Federal government dur- 
ing its history, there are such lists as these: governors, United States 
lief justices of the several states, presidents of American 
colleges and universities; also officials of a great variety of organiza 
tions. Indeed a glance at some of the pages would incline one to believ: 
that no organization, convention, or conference had been omitted. A 
further examination, however, leads to the conclusion that there are 
sins of omission as well as of commission. Likewise in the list of pre- 
eminent Americans, there is some darkness surrounding the reason for 
inclusion and exclusion and classification. The selection of notable 
sayings and sentiments of famous Americans will strike many persons 
as being haphazard, particularly as regards the proportions of space 


allotted to the respective worthies. Yet the volume will be found useful 


for reference 


The volume of Professor Jameson’s Original Narratives of Early 
American History (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. pp. 411, 2 
maps) devoted to the Spanish explorers in the southern portion of the 
United States, prior to 1543, is made up of the narrative of Cabeza de 
Vaca, the Gentleman of Elvas’s account of De Soto's journey, and 


Castafieda’s history of the Coronado expedition. The translations are 


those with which students have long been familiar, although care has 


1 

| 
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been taken to compare these with the original texts, resultir oe 
improvement of some passages, and t] estoration, so far as this is now 
possible, of the native names to the form re 


plorers. 


The Introduction and Notes to the De Soto narrative ar Mr 
Theodore H. Lewis, and to the remainder of the volume bv Mr. | 
erick W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnolog \Ir. Hodge 
has been able to identify a nsideralhle number | 


which had puzzled earlier writers who have dealt 


of Cabeza de Vaca, while his trequent visits to the S o 
him a familiarity with the country traversed by | 
which long ago placed him in the position of authority reg f 
route of that expedition Mr. Lewis has also w 
nearly equal rank as a court of last resort in matters wv 
much less easily followed route of De Soto, by his « 
Publ arions of thy VJ SSILS sfori al S to tre 
fessor Jameson's volume are a most useful summary of t 
personal examination of a large part of the territory throu h wl 
inland discoverer of the Mississippi River must have wander 

Luis Gonzales Obregon has gathered together under the t 
Precursores de la Independ \ 
Mexico, Bouret, 1906) various details and extracts fro ck unents be 
ing upon the tendencies to separation from Spain evines ¢ 
half-century of the life of the lor f Mexico. On stt 
connection therewith is the application of the “ water-curt to extract 
from one of Cortés’s family a confession of participati 
conspiracy to set up a separate government in \lex 
would be more valuable if these early symptoms of a desire tor separ 
tion from Spain had been traced down to the actu 
teenth century. Various essays (among them, one | Ferd 
mentritt) have been written upon the tendencies toward parati 
displayed from the first among the « lonies of Spain in At 
the subject is one which lacks a comprehensive treatment 

José Luis Blasio, one of Emperor Maximilian’s private secretaries 
has written a gossipy account of his relations with Louts N 
puppet and victim under the title Jntin Wemorias de 
un secretario particular. (Paris and Mexico, Bouret, 1906 Much of 
it is trivial, some passages violate good taste, but it presents on the 
whole a pleasing picture, with some new details f Maximilian’s pt te i 
life, also reproducing some little known letters bearing or ents at the A 


time of his execution. 


The English author of a recently published biograp! or rather 
panegyric. of General ind President Diaz quoted hl 
what was alleged to be the “ private diar ) ; 


| 

ea 
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vears of his military career, and opened for the exclusive benefit of this 


writer he quotations were really from reminiscences of Diaz’s mili 
tar t him to one of his friends a score of years ago, 
published by the latter. Their circulation has been lim 


the publication of extracts from them in this English biography 


seems to have inspired a reproduction in Spanish of selections from th 
remuniscenses, together with what is termed “an essay in psychological 
history the anonymous author's rather prolix interpretations and 


interpolations, Porfirio Diaz (Sept. 1830-Sept. 1865), Ensayo de Psico- 
logia Historica. (Paris and Mexico, Bouret, 1906.) We are given the 
hint that, for some reason or other, the reminiscences will probably 
| heir entirety, at least in their original form. 


But the anonymous author partly promises to conclude the biography 


i the vear 
/ Trail to Railway through the Appalachians, by Albert Perry 
Brigham, Professor of Geology in Colgate University (Boston, Ginn 


and Company, pp. 188) is an interesting, unpretentious effort to corre 


late, witl spac for youthful students, the geography and 
history of the eastern United States. The author, without underrating 


phvsiography, is of the opinion that geography in the schools should 
return somewhat to human interests. Beginning his narrative with 


Boston and the Berkshires, Professor Brigham passes in turn to. th 


he Mohawk and Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Ohio, and 
the Great Vallev and mountains of \ Gone a the South. With anec 
dotes and with illustrations, many of the features and much of the life. 


past and present, of these regions, are presented in a form suitable to 


the readers tor whom the book is designed. The narrative avoids the 


precise divisions of a text-book. Roads and the westward movement are 
its main topics; and the geography is not taught formally, but is inter 


th the bi-centenary celebration of the birth of 


Franklin, Dr. Julius F. Sachse has issued Benjamin Franklin as a Free 


Vas (Philadelphia, 1906, pp. vii:, 130). The work, compiled at the 


request of the Masonic Grand Mi ister of Pennsylvania, is an exhaustive 


reatment of the Masonic side of Franklin's career. As early as 1734. 


ranklin was elected Grand Master of Pennsylvania. In addition to his 


he lodges of America, he was interested also in those of 


England and, still 


more, in those of France. Franklin carefully retained 


all Ins French lodge notices and correspondence, but of the American 


and English, next to none can be found. 


Tournals ¢ ’ House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1766-1769. Edited 


by John Pendleton Kennedy. (Richmond, 1906, pp. xliv, 372.) Pro- 


ceeding backward from the Revolution, the librarian of the Virginia 


rary brings out the third volume of his handsome series of 


lals of the Burgesses. He seems to count it as embracing the 


1 
journals of five sessions: | 


ut as his phrases are obscure and in part 
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tom 


erroneous, It 


ot 1706 17Oy. new 


until December 16, when 1 

it re-convened, 

the interval in the winter ha 
rogation, all this constituted 
this assembly lasted from Marcel 
prorogued, and subsequently 

new House of Burgesses was ele 
May 8 to May 17, 


which Mr. Kennedy call 


} 


1769, when it wa 
was more properly the 
What he calls “the 

first session of a fresh assem] 
on the last-named day it adjou 


> rest A ite 
21, 1770, when it resumed 1t 
Kennedy gives the journal in 


completely grasped these distinct 
of his lists of members. 
In these three sessions 
of their most important contest 
ternal conflicts aroused 
conflicts brought on by the def 
separation of the offices of > | 
of contentious matter for the training of 
proaching revolution. Of these struggles, 
houndary line, with the Six Nations and 
an account in his introduction. 
but it embraces a number 
which, we believe, have not 
instructive if we might have 
Speaker Robinson. In later times 
and the biographers of Henry and Lec 
matter a legend of party contest foreign to 
An agricultural state without violent « 
pre sent few traces of political party 
of South Africa, pointed out this fac 
State. and that its natural tendency 
of the presiding officer of the popul: 
explanation of Speaker Robinson, when coup] 


was also treasurer of the province. 


Journals of the Continental Ro. | 
ington C. Ford. Volume VII., 1777. 


Government Printing Office, 1907, pp. 374.) 
volume the most. important ma 


Articles of Confederation and 


& 
be well to set forth the exact natur tt sittings 
use convened November 6, 17660, a1 
ned to March 12. 1767 (on that 
11, when it was proroguc Since 
due to adjournment and not to 
Orie | l ih 
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$1 ¢ to the bills of credit of the Continental Con 
tat | s, lotteries and prices lhe conclusion of the 
¢ not to had 1 tl ournals tor November ippear, 
gress 1s shown by vy entries long the most interesting 
the amendments presented by Thomas Burke of North 
y 5 Portions of Burke's stracts of the debates, fron 
( na Records and from manuscript, are printed in the 
» the ot cet s 
lmmerican Ry (tion, 1775-1788. Prepared 
Is in the t Congress by Charles Henry Lincoln | 
Manuscripts. (Washington, Government Printine 
549.) No me shor Id SUppoOsc¢ that the | St ites 
ossesses, indeed e should suppose that there anywhere 
hody of re if the maritime warfare of the Revo- 
possesses for the warfare on land. The latter was waged 
Ss set of campaigns, each of which. however r: oged 
had some degree of unity in plan and course. Not so 
rrare lhe efforts to establish a United States navv were 
In view of the overwhelming sea-power of Great Britain 
ld there be no fleet-action, but before long it became ap 


uublic vessels had but a very limited 
probably a brief career before them. Maritime endeavor 


Il Vol 


1 } 


t ‘ale, but it was almost altogether confined 
ng, rich but not prolific of permanent historical 
| rary of Congress therefore, while it possesses the letter 
Marine Committee and its successors, the reports of various 


uw Congress, prepared from the Original Manuscripts 


gton, Government Printing Office, 1906, pp. 741). When 
blished its Calendar of Washington Manus: ripts, in 1901, 
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In executl 
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letters Or 1 ri 
WIth ne care and the data they cont un, but not 
ninating nava story milo oa certain degree. The 
Marea are more public importance, but must be 
tec! vy th John Pail Ter I>. 1 
Paul Jones Papers, which Mr. Lincoln has 
ed in e same tthiul and intelligent manner. and 
Morris and other unealendared parts of the 
ae aad nas e of calendaring and the full index of 
; (meee e volume a guide to the careers of individuals as wel] 
\ teri ot the n | 1 
laterial o his iry of the Revolution 
has also undertaken the great task of 
ASHING! Commander in Chief of the Continental 
cripts 
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it had but a small collection, the great mass 
still in the cust 1 the Department ot S 
tet 
Library of Congress ‘ 
portior available has 
made with the most imp t 
with the Congress tron 775 
t Chronoiogica order, with 
hole far ler ear ndve 
whole, so tar as a reader can Juage, Cn ‘ 
material rer from tl 
Papers, t Continental Congre 
Papers tory nt of tl 
4 
of aides I ries ind a st 
handwritings as seen in dratts among the 
f ti Vassachusetts Histov 


volume VI. (Boston, 1907, pp. XV. 472 


cluding volume of the Bowdoin and Temple Papers, ¢ 
was published by the society in 1897. The manusct 
of the Winthrop Papers. The first volume « ded wit 
extends from 1783 to 1812, when the younger J 
Phe close relation existing between the Bowdoin fi 
setts and the Temple family in England brings into t 
volume many interesting letters illustrating the re 
two countries in the years immediately aftet the pr 
James Bowdoin was still living. But the best letter 
those which relate to the insurrection of Daniel Shay 
while he was governor. The latter half of the volun 
pied with the diplomatic career of the vounger | 
Jefferson’s administration he suggested to Dearborn w 
show, owed him money, that he sl ould be appoint 
successor to Rufus King. He was appointed to Mi: 
was not sufficient to enable him to go to Washington 
nor to go farther into Spain Santander. He 
where he remained more than two years, being 1 
union with Armstrong in the vain ende rr to obt 
Spain through the aid of France His own lett 
hard to read by the printing 0 instead of ‘ 
siderable diplomatic or politi il talents it there 
in the letters of his corre spondents 

El Clero de Mexico y la Guerra de Indef 
Inéditos oO Muy Raros para la Historia ce \ 
Genaro Garcia, Tomo IN (Mexico, 1906, pp. 27 
contains about seventy-five documents « nat I 
the clergy of Mexico during the period betwe S 
and September 1, The greater portion t] 
originals now in the Museo Nacional but for rl 

RT con f these. it 


archbishopric of Mexico. None ot 
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ne 1s therefore a welcome addition to the available 

riod, 
i the clergy are represented, over thirty documents com 
parish curates. Almost without exception the documents 
of their authors, whether higher or lower clergy, 
ution then in progress. Remarkable among them is an 
: of loyalty to the Spanish government taken on October 
‘lesiastics of the archbishopric of Puebla in a body. 
should hardly be justified in accepting merely on the 
is small collection of selected documents the editor's preta- 


ion that the lower clergy, “with rare exceptions ”, bitterly 


opposed the revolution. Viewed in the abstract, it would be strange 


if sucl aders as Hidalgo, Morelos, Matamoros, Cos, Mercado, and 
not a considerable following in their own class. Nor. if 
ld 


lable, would it be difficult to present from documentary 


ong indications that they had such a following. It must 
l, too, that there were curate and friar insurgent leaders 
besides these more notable ones. From a careful examination of the 
Coleccién de Documentos para la Historia de la Guerra de Independen 
eid, de 1808 @ 1821, edited by J. E. Hernandez y Davalos, it may be 
seen that, within the period in question, the “ loyal” clergy noted and 
‘precated the presence of numerous brethren among the Independents. 
these documents the clergy are reported as bearing arms, encourag 
he insurgents, burning edicts directed against Hidalgo, and taking 
part in the revolutionary local governments. A number of ecclesiastics 
were imprisoned in the Franciscan convent at Queretaro for complicity 
in the revolution; when Hidalgo’s cause was waning, not a few clergy 
took advantage of the pardon offered by the viceroy; among the handful 
of men captured and taken to Chihuahua with Hidalgo were ten clergy; 
and in the list of suspects gathered from Hidalgo’s examination there 
Saleedo included a number of others. And thus the citation of such 
indications might be extended to some length. (See Hernandez y Dava- 
75, 98, 100, 105, 106, 108, 109, 111, 114, 198, 200, 216, 
344, 349 348, 379, 382; II. 65, 68, 70, 76, 77, 92, 93, 94, 127, 

2, 234, 235, 258, 403, 410.) 

Yet, although it seems too strong to say that the insurgent curate 
Was a rare exception, it is probably true that a large majority of the 
lower clergy opposed the revolution in this first stage. Senor Garcia's 
volume, therefore, will be a valuable corrective to the somewhat preva- 
lent idea that the lower, as distinguished from the higher, clergy, were 
quite uniformly supporters of the cause. Incidentally, the documents 
throw light upon numerous other phases of the revolution besides the 
part played in it by the clergy. 


The brief editorial notes are confined mainly to geographical data. 


Letters from Port Royal Written at the Time of the Civil War. 
Edited by Edith Ware Pearson. (Boston, W. B. Clarke Company, 
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1906, pp. ix, 345.) This correspondence 


pp. 
Port Royal experiment with negro labor 


Port Roval, in ante-bel 


but during the w: 


which Beaufort 1s situated 
north, to the entire Sea Island district 


trict 
istrict mn 


Federal forces occupied this ¢ 
jantations, with their slaves, were aband 
Che writers of these letters were 
four volunteers from the North who were 
government to take charge of the ownerle 
vision of these instructors, by the 
thousand eight hundred negroes were 
acres of land. Many of the letters here 
among these instructors, Edward S. Phill 
setts, who died in 1889. During the war. 
him freely in the North for his forma 
from the Federal government som 
for his employment of negroes on 
his side of the case and illustrate 
local features of the government's disposition of t 
ters record, in the main, not matters political or military 
experiences of the writers as housekeepers, teachers, superint 
labor, and landowners. A few of the letters fall 
1867, and 1868; but the correspondence, which opens in 


closes practically in December, 1865. 


The Tariff and the Trusts. By Franklin Pierce. (New 
London, Macmillan Company, 1907, pp. 1x, 387.) This is a 
forcible denunciation of the present tariff system of the | 
The vocabulary of polite malediction has been put to 
the author's opinion the Dingley tariff is an iniquity ful 


leavors to arouse 


wrong; in a spirit of ardent patriotism, he en hi 
ers to an adequate sense of the grievous evils which burden the 
\s the title indicates, the author finds in the tariff the chief 
the oppression of corporate n onopoly. It is here that the 

the analysis of the inconsistencies of the tariff is keen, and 

part justified, but little evidence is given of the causal rel: 

the tariff and the great trusts which defy competition 
believe that trusts are fostered by many forms of privilege 
gained through excessive taxation, will yet have to be convinced 
accuracy of the author’s sweeping generalizations. There is an 
criminating use of historical illustration, and by far too 

is given to the influence of the tariff. 

public virtue is a vicious example of the practice of ga 

a few isolated cases of corruption and framing a general indi 
There is no institution in human society which can successtully 


stand such a method of attack. In view, however, of the evils 
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! SVs t excessive ardor of the author is pardonable 
3 st rt porters of the present system of prote 
vakened to new reflection by an examination of the 
: illustrations are fresh, and the matter is always 
2 ] ! ive chapters « with the relation of the tariff to 
¢, to manut tures, to laborers, and to farmers. Chapter viit., 
£ pX- 290 he only one which deals strictly with American his 
s the author relies largely upon Taussig 
D. 
he Arkansas Historical Association, edited by John 
: Hugh Re l Secretary Volume I. (Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1906, 
pp. 5090.) In 1g05 the legislature of Arkansas authorized the appoin 
e it History Commission to prepare a report on “all extan 
information concerning the history of Arkansas”, and to 
i. ke re endations as to a permanent provision for the historical 
e rests of the state lhe present volume contains the report contem 
‘ p | in the act, together with a group of historical papers. After a 
briet sketch of the present condition of historical work in the state, 
a and S iry ot “what other states have done for their history 
the report roceeds to set forth an account of the materials in foreign 
teder | state offices outside of Arkansas, and of the materials 
, within the stat Of this account, the latter part is the more important 
c and the more adequate, and constitutes an excellent preliminary survey 
: 2 of the public records of the state. Following the description of material 


report on the municipal archives 


me unfortunately incomplete owing to the failure of officials to respond 
Be to the repeated inquiries of the commission. The report of material 
in pl e hands 1s especially elaborate. Here is collected all available 
information cerning the papers of eminent citizens of the state, the 
collections of libraries, collectors and writers, and the files of news 
: papers. Finally should be noted chapters on aboriginal and Indian + 
i ‘ remains, battletiels nd historic homes, which conclude the report of 
a the commission and Book I. of the volume. It is a most hopetul sign 
i In preparing to advance the historical interests of the state, 
\rkansas has followed the method pursued in Alabama and Mississippi 
of firs king a systematic survey of the historical situation in the 
state h as regards activities and material. 
Book II. is an ¢ af 
00k composed of various papers, including an account of 
eat \rkans newspapers, a list of general and field officers of Ar- 
a kansas Confederate and state troops, and the letters of territorial 
tsovernor Izard, 1825-1827, mainly to the Secretary of War, respecting 
7 ! n attairs, printed from a recently discovered letter-book. 
The Re f Historical Publications relating to Canada for the 


vear 1900 | 


oronto, Morang and Company, 1907, pp. xi, 225) 


follows 


ies and is of the same exhaustiveness as its predecessors. 


rar rsit y of yronto Studies. 


the editors 


_ y 

It is published in the series of | 

nin 
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being, as heretofore, Professor G. M. Wrong t t 
Mir. H. H. Langton, librarian, in that ins t 
el th vear of the n its pres 
however, where available, the co et 
the Dominion and without. Of mitt t Unit 
Professor Chamberlain of Clark University has supplied the e1 
tion on archaeology, ethnology d folk-lore |? 
Smith College the r t several works l ges of Cartier 
ind Champlai Lesuc or 
Henry Lorin of Bord himself the k 
the same thems nd the 1 i Siegtt 
ot the two ft ot Cat y the Beit lectur ' 
nthe Un or Oisxtore Mr. W (;rant 
American Folk-Lor Societ vol IN 
nd Notes by M. R. Col (Bost nd Ne 7 | 
ition of a Spanish i icle pl hich in G. Bout 
saw performed at Rio nde Cit | 
\nton The p of 
or a torm ot dr na wi isu ) | 
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ra at the 
lice include a svnops 
1s e Snanich text +} 
Sir t ing’ ¢ | | 
and pat illel cenes I 1 two a sf t ‘ 
centuries respectively The int t ‘ 
photographs of the tor ttn 
WOTK 
Lhe origin ot the is ] V1 | thet 
it was n earl Aantatio 
were popular at tl The « 
priests and missionaries used this fort t theatr | perfor 
a means of religious propagan 
The translated text with the music | tet lust 
presented at a meeting of the Bo n Branel t \ 
Society in 1902 
untes de Libros Foll Est 
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le Gobierno Impresas en la Habana desd 


uis M. Perez, A.M. (Havana, the author, 1907, 


This unpretending but learned pamphlet lists 


‘are some 214 Imprints relating to 


-h the compiler has seen in the archives 


Havana, the Library of Congress in Washing 
I or that of the Sociedad Econémica 
contents fall into two main sections, the one dealing 


pamphlets on Cuba printed in Spain or in foreign 


other with official prints—documents, broadsides, ete. 
compiler rightly emphasizes in his introduction the importance of 
| publications for all who attempt to construct Cuban 
basis. Appendices present, for similar reasons, 
ns of the Real Sociedad Patridtica, 1792-1799, and of 
1795-1800, introduction are several interest 


regarding Cuban Inbliography. 


Messrs. Ginn and Company have reprinted in two volumes (pp. 388, 


38) the well-known General History of Professor Philip Van Ness 
4. 


Mvers. Ihe volumes are entitled respectively a Short History of 
Ancient Times and a Short History of Mediaeval and Modern Times: 
and they are designed for separate use as text-books in colleges and high 


schools. “They comprise the revised text of the General History, with 


merely such changes in a few matt@rs of detail as were necessary in 


order to make independent of each other the two divisions of the former 


book. Each volume contains an index. 


Q30 
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in his seventy-fourth year e was 


successively shoemaker, pol 
\lbert Henry Smyth died on May 

the time of hi atl ‘was professor 

ator 


Boys’ High 


Society. His chief in the domain 


li ritings o 
issued 
The annual meeting 
tion for IQO7 Was held March 


address was that of Professor 


History in Schools and Colleges ~ 
discussed by Professor McLaughlin of 


by Dr. Dunn of the Shortridg 
session was devoted to a discussion of the 
the population on the teaching ot 


suggestive remarks, on the whole, being 
head of the Hull House settlement. 
versity of Michigan presented a paper 


tween the Continental Congt and the 


of the University of Missouri spoke of th 


in English history, and Dr. Pooley, + 


dealt with the causes of ligration from 


states during the decade from 1830 to 


of the University of Wisconsin was elect 


year. 


At a recent meeting of the leading 


termined that there be raised as a memort 


Bateson a sum to be a partial | 
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Fredrik Nielsen. the Danish bishop and historian, died on Marcel | 
24 at the age of sixty-one Among his mat alle. 
works are 4 History of the Papacy in the Ninct ( nt eae) 
volumes, of which an English translation was recently publishe € 7 
Dutton, and studies of various religious movements im 
Scotlan a volume on Scotlar in the Stor 
everal monographs, died at .\ een on MM; } 
Ct an, and ‘ I 4 
tha aa \t 4 
at the age of tortv-1 
of English in the Philadelphia 
n. the tenth and last olume of which iJ = 
entral History lLeachers \s la 
29 and 30, at hicago. princip 
Channing on “ Teaching of 
td 
-ofessor Channing s address wa 
the University of Chicago and i a 
of Indianapolis. One idl | 
fuence of foreign elements 
and civics, the mos 
of Miss Jane Addams 
Van Tyne of the Uni 
with the relation lx 
field for historical research 
the Missouri Normal School 
11 
Cambridge historians it was d 
the late Miss Mary 
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ship at Newnham College, and that history shal] always be one among 
the subjects for which it can be obtained. Dr. Whitehead and Mr. 
Lapsley, both of Trinity College, Cambridge, were appointed joint 

Dr. F. J. Haverfield, the leading English authority on Roman Britain, 
has hee wointed to the Camden Prof ssorship vacant by the death 


of Professor H. F. Pelham. 
Professor Paul Vinogradott of Oxford Unive rsitv has been for some 
weeks in this country He has lectured at Harvard. le, Columbia, 
the University of Chicago. and the University of Wisconsin, 

The committee for the Berlin International 


letailed programme which will be 


Historical Congress has 
issued a circular preliminary to the « 
nt out at the beginning of next vear. The Congress will meet from 
\ugust 6 to 12, 1908, and will be divided into eight sections: History 
of the Orient, Greece and Rome. Political History of Middle Ages and 
of Modern Times, Cultural and Intellectual History of the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times, Legal and Economic History, Church History. 
History of Art, Supplementary Branches (Archives and Libraries. 
Chronology, Diplomacy, Epigraphy, Genealogy, Historical Geography, 
Heraldiecs, Numismaties, Palaeography, Sphragistics). The proceed 
ings will be conducted in the Gernan English, French, Italian. or 
Latin languages. The membe rship fee will be twenty marks. The 
executive committee consists of Dr. Reinhold Koser, director of the 


Prussian archives, Professors Eduard Mever.and Wilamowitz Moellen 


dorf of the | f Berlin. The secretary is Dr. Erich Caspar, 
Berlin, W. 1s. 


Under the auspices of the Société Prél istorique de France a third 
Prehistoric Congress will be held at \utun, in Burgundy, from August 
13 to r&. The main tepie of the congress will be primitive camps 


and fortifications, for the study of which Autun is the most important 


The Exhibition of the Order of the Golden Fleece. covering the 
period from 1429 tll 1508, and comprising portraits, pictures, armor, 
medals, manuscripts, illuminations, books, ete.. concerning the Knights 
of the Order, will begin in Bruges on June 15, and will remain open 
for three months 

A circular respecting advanced historical teaching in the University 
of London (London School of Economics) gives particulars of the 
courses offered by Mr. Hubert Hall, in which, during the last few 
years, a considerable number of American graduate students have re- 
ceived training. The instruction is of both a theoretical and practical 
character, including lectures on palaeography, diplomatic, and historical 
sources; the study and deciphering of medieval Latin and French 
manuscripts, and of vernacular and official writing to the eighteenth 


century; the inspection of manuscripts and books by visits to the public 


ile 
or 
ute 
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archives and libraries; and individual direction It e st t 
torical texts are transcribed and edited cle the 

Lecturer. lwo of these texts have been p 
formula book of diplomatic « ents records 

Recently Mr. Hall took a party of students to Parts 

Archives Nationales and other institutions under the ¢ 


eral distinguished French archivists and prot 


hoped to pay a similar visit to Brussels and Marburg 


Lectures on the Method of Science (New York, Frowde, 1906), edited j 
by T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ Church, Oxt 
various methods used in diverse fields Three of the lectures ar 
Evolution of Currency and Coinage ” by Sir Richard J \ 
logical Evidence” by Professor W. M. | Petri S 
Method as Applied to History” by the editor 

The main text of Helmolt’s eltges hte (Leipzig, Bibhogr 
isches Institut), has been completed by the tissue ot | 
treating of VWitteleuropa und Nordew fa, up to the period of the Ret 
sance, Which is dealt with in the seventh volume, publ 
ago. \ ninth volume, to be published this 
supplementary matter. A translation of the t ] ror 
Dodd, 1907) treats of South-Eastern and Eastert ro 

Professor Karl Lamprecht has recently inaugurat 
Beitrige sur Kul Uy ersalg scl te (Let \ er) 
of which three fa ve already peared: Goetl G 
ph li soph und d h sph pi che 
EK. Menke-Ghickert, Die Entwicklu des dltesten Japa 
lebe us wiht Peraris hen Ausd Plicit, ned 
Entwicklung der allchinesischen Ornamentik by Werner von Hoersel 
mann. 

Lavisse and Parmentier’s 4/bum Historique (Paris, | 
completed by the issue of the fourth volume, which illust: 
and private life in Europe and the European colomes in the erg 
and nineteenth centuries 

The History of Medteval and of Modern Civilizati to the knd of 


the Seventeenth Century, by Professor Charles Seignobos, 1 ing 


lished by Scribners. 


The more recent numbers in the valuable series J 
Abhandlungen (Stuttgart, Enke), edited by Pr : 
a study by the Zurich jurist Dr. R. G. Bindschedler, « e | 


Asylrecht (Immunitas  ece lesiarum localis) 


i] ‘ tetert 


Schweiz, a contribution to general ( 

in which the author pictures the conflicts between 
siastical powers over the right of sanctuary in Switzer 
earliest to recent times: Jiildebert von Lavardin (1056-1122) 


das Kirchliche Stellenbesetzungsrecht, by Dr. F. X. Barth; and Das 


| 

4 

| 
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Devolutionsrecht, vornehmlich nach Katholischem Kirchenrecht, a prize 


work on the ecclesiastical beneficium, by Dr. J. Ebers. 


Rev. J. N. Figgis and Mr. R. V. Laurence will shortly publish 
through Macmillan two more volumes by the late Lord Acton, one 
consisting of Lectures and Essays on Liberty, and the other including 


the hitherto unpublished lecture on the causes of the war of 1870, and 
pers on Wolsey, Charles IL., Cavour, the Mexican expedition of 
Maximilian, and the American War of Secession. 

Phe first volume of The Research Library to be published by Messrs 
Routledge, is The Commercial Relations of England with Portugal (1200 
t8o7) by Miss V. M. Shillington and Miss A. B. Wallis Chapman. 
\ paper by Miss Shillington on “ The Beginnings of the Anglo-Portu 
guese Alliance’ appeared in the last volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society and the work of which she is joint author 
is largely based on manuscript authorities in the Public Record Office 
and the British Museum. An appendix of documents is included. 

\'. S. Gowen treats of the psychological aspects of the black death, 
ie flagellants, the dancing mania, children’s crusades, lycanthropy, 


witchcraft, commerci: 


l crazes and religious epidemics in the Journal of 


Psycholos January, 1007, pp. 1-60. A bibliography of 113 titles is 


\ paper on Historical Jottings on Amber-in Asia by B. Laufer is 
‘ 


included among the Memoirs of the American Anthropological Associa- 


ion, volume [., part 111. 

The Oxford University Press has published two volumes of Primi- 
five and Medieval Japanese Texts, Romanized and translated into Eng- 
sh by F. V. Dickins, containing material of the greatest value for the 
institutional history of Japan. 

nthe Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, volume XXXIV., 
part 1. (August, 1906), J. C. Hall publishes a translation of “Go 
Setbar Shikimoku ", the magisterial code of the Hojo Power-Holders, 
A. D. 1232, which is the earliest of the feudal enactments of Japan 


and “the taproot of the whole subsequent growth of Japanese feudal 


The account of Japanese Rule in| Formosa (London, Longmans, 
1907, pp. Xv. 342) by Yosaburo Takekoshi, member of the Japanese 
diet, while mostly dealing with events since 1895, contains some fifty 
pages relating to the earlier history of the country. 

The (English) Historical Association prints as Leaflet No. 4, an 
address by the Right Hon. James Bryce on the “ Teaching of History 
in Schools”, delivered at the first annual meeting of the Association 
on February 8, 1907. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Vinogradoff, Frederic William 
Maitland (English Historical Review, April); G. W. Prothero, Fred- 
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erick York Powel! (Vhe Monthly Review, M 


Fruin (Historische Zeitschrift, NCVITL. 3 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


ij he Vi WICSIS OF \ rf Sf cs Hi 


don, Dent. 1QO7, pp. 300) by W. Romaine Patersor 
of studies analyzing the causes of the decav of 
modern civilizations his volume deals with Hn 


(reece, and Romi 
Messrs. Leonard W. King and H. R. Hall of the ID 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museu terpt 
meaning of newly-found data im aim | 
titled History of Egypt. Chaldea, Syria, Babylonia 
Light of Recent Discovery (New York, The Grolier Soctet 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria pf) ia 


the Persian Conquest, by Mr. L. W. King, will I 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus, London, in three mes 
tions after all the principal monuments of the period in the Britis! \I 
seum and elsewhere he first volume hich wall ' 


early autumn, will come down to about 2000 13. ¢ 

Dr. KE. A. Waths Budge. keepet oft | mel A\ssvr 
in the British Museum, has published a monumental wor ! he Eevt 
tian Sudan: its Histery and Monuments (London, Kegan - Qor 
two volumes, pp. 682, 628) contamimg accounts of his t 
to the Sudan between 1897 and his explorats 
previous explorers, and ai elaborate history of the Sudan from: thy 
of King Seneferu of the IV. Dynasty, to the present d 

Professor J. A. Montgomery has published the lectures eliveres 
him on the John Bohlen foundation in a learned work 


Samaritans, the Earliest Jewish Sect (Philadelphia C. Winstor gor 


pp. Xiv, 358). The writer presents the results of the res 
many scholars in the history, theology. and literatur of this se 


Mr. Murray announces a book by Professor Ronald M. Burr 
the Cretan Excavations and their Bearing on tap i] 
summarize the results of the excavations which have been tn pr 
for six years at Knossos and other Cretan sites a | t vi mitinied 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur J. Evans 

Professor Fred Morrow Fling of the University ot Nebrask 
compiled A Source Book of Greek Histor Roston. Heat lor 
xiii, 370) for employment in secondary schools. Helpt 
of illustrations. 

The first two volumes of L. R. Farnell’s 7/ Cu 
States appeared 1896 Phe Oxford University. Pre 
issued the third and fourth volumes, dealing with the worship ot 
Demeter and Kore Persephone, Hiades the Mother t the 
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G4 
( [os and Apollo \nother volume will follow 
Hermes and Dionysus and on the minor cults. 
Historique ot March-April, C. Jullian reviews the 
k shed in French in the last few vears on the sub 
t\ 
g translation by Alfred E. Zimmern of two volumes of 
(jug eros important work on The Greatness and Decline of 
/ published by G. P Putnam's Sons ( 1QO7, 330, 390). 
t w period trom the death ot Sulla to the death 
. rts continuing the work down to the break-up of 
i eof The Ag Justinian and Theodora, a His 
Ccninu ( Macmillan. 1Qor, pp. %Os 705), by W. 
pletes the work, the first volume of which was published 
frabes islam (Paris, Leroux), by M. Reneé 
fussaud, deals with the semi-nomad people to whom are due the Safaite 
scriptions in the region southeast of Damascus. with the architectural 
s \rabian-Svrian frontier, and with the history of the 
halk 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. L. Westermann. Jnterstate 
ra ah (Classical Journal, March): J. Beloch, Die 


hag » Vi B. Niese, Uber Wehrverfassung, 
( Historische Zeit 


stpflich 1 Heerwesen Griechenlands, conel. 
britt, NCTE. 3); G. Kazarow, Zur Geschichte der Sozialen Revoln 
Sparta (lie, VIL. 1); T. Sokolott, Zur Geschichte des Dritten 
lahrhunderts, IV. Die Dy iphische Amphiktionie (Klio, 
Ht); WLW. Tarn, The Fleets of the First Punic War (The Journal 


Studies, vol. NNVIL, part May 6, 1907); 


E. Kornemann, 


Neueste Limesfors hung (1900-1000) am Lichte der Romische 
Naiserlichen Grenzpolitik (Klio, VIL. 1); P. M. Meyer, Papyrusbeitriige 
hen Kaisergeschichte (Klio. VIL. 1). 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
\pril number of the Rezue de Syvathese Historique, M.A. 
e important works published since tgot relating 


Puech reviews the mor 


rv ot Gareck Christian literature 


\ French translation of the first volume of Professor Hartmann 
(arisar’s Histoire de Rome et des Papes au Voyen Age, which appeared 
1g0o, and has been issued only in German and Italian. has been pub 
shed by E.-G. Ledos through the house of Desclee, Paris (1906, two 


volumes, pp. 465 and 456) rhe period covered is from the end of the 


the pontificate of Gregory the Great. The translated 


ourth century 
text has heen revised and in some points completed by the author. 


The 
by: 
| 
base, 1 } 
thi 
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a f | / / - 
Protessor Earle W. DD 
of chapter \ it ‘ | | 
Generale \ translation of Lavisse cd ( 
Iso tre the } 
Gens (Paris. Hache th ' 
Martrove, or of 
Professor Imbart de In Tour of | . 
Hachette, 1907, pp. xvi, 203) studies 
erantes the churches oT 1 
desert lands in the Care Mela whi: t | 
Professor W. Sicke f Strass 
history ot th Caroling tT 
ts of Ital 
Set Liberal Arts, by PL Al 
t shes 1 thre seTics t 
( ers’) eye of | Unive ( ( 
e Prussian Histor Trstitute Ix 
Ins Iment of Gwoeller’s Die Paps 
md thre cklung bis Pius (Rome, Loes 
wers the period from Innocent 
contams historical cece t. the se ‘ ( 
Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., whose cont 
of the Franciscans have Ix previous tl t 
lishing, through Tennant and Ward, 4 S/ 


M. Noél Valois devotes an important article in lume NNNIII 
the Histotre Littéraire (Paris, 1906, pp. 328-623) to the 
Defensor Pacis. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: N. Paulus, / 
Rémischen Kirchen vor Innocens 111. (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
1); J. v. Paugk-Harttung, Die Papstivahk kK 


1228), con. (Zeitschrift tur Kirchengeschichte, 1 Ber: 
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heim. Prag tra Re: will ormser Konkordat | Historische Vic rtel 
jahrschritt, May); P. Doncoeur, Les Premieres Interventions du Saint 
Stege relatives a UI mmaculée Conception (XU*-X1Ve Siecle) | ( Revue 
d'Histoire Eceleésiastique, April); G. Sehnirer. Venere Ou Henforschur 
gen uber den hil. Fra con Assist’ ( Historisches Jahrbuch, XXVIII 
1); Hl. Niese, Normannische und Staufische Urkunden ans Apulien 
und Forschungen, X. 1): G Arias, Le Societa di Com 
mer Vedicva t Rapport t Chiesa ( Archivio della R. Societa 
Komana di Storia Patria, NNIX.. fase. rit-—tv.) 
MODERN HISTORY 
The R l. N. Figgis will shortly publish through the ¢ ambridge 


University Press a small volume on political thought from the Council 


of Constance to Grotius. ce aling with Luther, Machiavelli, the pam- 


| 
phleteers produ French religious wars and the Venetian con 
troversy, and the work of Althusius 
Under the tithe Factors in Modern Histo» y (London, Constable. 
1907, pp. 320) Mr. A. F. Pollard publishes ten essavs. mainly in. the 
life and growth of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, on such 
subjects as nationality; the point of departure in) modern history; the 
new monarchy; the coming of the middle class: State versus Church, 
ct lhese studies were first given as lectures to the history teachers 


of London 

Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons announce the publication of an 
edition sinilar to that of Hakluvt's l‘ovages of Fynes Moryson's 
Itinerary, which gives an account of the social conditions prevailing 
in Europe in 15389-1598, but has never been reprinted in full since its 


original publica lon in TOV 


The tenth volume of The Cambri lee Modern History (Cambridge 
University Press, IQO7, pp. XXV. 930) 1s entitled The Restoration 
and deals largely with the period from 181s te 1845 It includes 


chapters on “ The Spanish Dominions in America”, “ The I stablish- 
ment of Independence in Spanish America ", and * Brazil and Portugal ” 

Sicily and England: Social and Political Reminis, ences from 1848 to 
S70 1s the title of a book soon to be published by Messrs. Constable 
containing studies of Sicilian exiles by Mrs. Tina Whitaker, the 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: B. Duhr. Zur Geschichte des 
Jesuitenordens aus Miinchener Archiven und Bibl; theken ( Historisches 
Jahrbuch, 1): A Bourguet, Le duc de Choiseul et TAlliance 


Espagnole: Aprés le Pacte de Famille (Revue Historique, May June). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
\ number of English archaeologists and antiquaries have re cently 
organized The Manorial Society with the following objects: the com- 


pilation of an official roll of manors and of past and present lords 


oh 
at 
* 
| 
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inl chic ofti rs of ma 1 t 
will, together With the society s colle ot or 
scripts open too thie cTs rre 
compilation and publication of histories of manors 
of imformation which may serve as material for such purpose the 
circulation amongst members of copies, translations, and explar ons 
ancient documents of interest relating 
report of the transactions of the societ venealog work 
headquarters of the society are at 1, Mitre | | v L 
London, E. ¢ 

During the twenty-five vears since the Wrvelit Society was tounded 
for the purpose of bringing within the reach of students the works of 
the Reformer, whicl then had existe i 
thirty volumes have been published, dealing with scholasti low 
philosophy and theology; the abuses m the Church, and the doetrine 
by which these abuses were upheld: and the theory of state gover 
What remains to be done. though comparatively little. 1s of much 
portance, lwo treatises of moderate length will complete the Smwawma 
Pheologiae; among what remains there is a very interesting series of 
tracts which according te the editor, Professor Los (irat 
will throw fresh light on the relations betwe \\ 
\ very few years would see the wor done 1f the societ is well s 1p) 
ported, but it is at present hampered trom want of tune \ 
number of copies of most of the society's publications is still 1 
and special arrangements can be made to supply thes rari 
colleges, or other subscribers wishing to have the complete works he 


Honorary Secretary and Treasurer Miss Dorothy Matthew 
50, Fellows Road, London, N. W. 

In the Historical Bulletin of the Revue Historique, tor March-April 
nd May-June, M. Charles Bemont reviews the principal recent works 
relating to English History. 

\ French translation by M. G. Lefebvre of the first volume ot 
Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional History of England has been published 
in the Bibliotheque International de Droit Publie (Paris, Gaard and 


Bri¢re, 1907). The work has been brought up to date by M. C. Petit 


Dutaillis, who has contributed an introduction and very copious notes 
giving the latest results relating to the many subjects on which new 
light has recently been thrown 

Phe Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society tor the Ox 
tober meeting of 1906 contains a comprehensive account of the Roman 


remains in Britain, by Samuel S. Green 

The Cambridge University Press issues a collection ot Ballads and 
Poems illustrating English History, edited by Frank Sidgwick and in 
tended for use in schools. 

A few years ago Mr. L. ©. Pike delivered at Oxford, at the request 


of the Regius Professors of Civil Law and Modern History, a lecture 


3 
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G49 Noles aha News 


‘ wid Cons ) ( Londo pp. 39) 
\ ; shed with a few slight alterations and a plan ot 
‘ ot the eft courts nd departments of the governme: 
“iT 1 H IX sav will shortly publish nigel Messrs SW 
s nschein d Company the third volume of his history, dealing 
‘ he reigns of Henry II. and Edward I. and entitled The Dazwn of 
{ j 
Dr. Wilhelm Busch has almost re idy for publication the continuatior 
t his important // England, the first volume of which 
with the reign of Henry VII The second volume will treat of th 
If ot the re Ign of Henry 
W. H. Frere and Rev. C. FE. is have edited a 
entitled Pay Vanifest 1 Stud of th Orig Of the Purtta 
(London, S. P. C. K.. 190 155), which includes thi 
\dmonition to the Parliat ent other r ire ki idred d 
ments of theth s tim 
Major Martin Hume is writing a book on Elizabeth a d P Pp; or 
i « Star the Spanish Armada, which will contain much me 
Intormation and will form the first volume of a series, entitled 7) 
R ‘ Hlistoy to be published by Messrs Methuen, under the 
general editorship of Major Hume The series will aim at combini g 
the attraction ! roman with the solid value of scholarly history 


\ flistory of English ¢ regationalism by the late Rev. Dr. RW 


ed and edited by his son A. W 


of the university of Liverpool, and published 


v Hodder and Stoughton, London 

fhe English Peasa md the Enclosure of Common Fields (T.on 

don, Constable, 1907), by Mr. Gilbert Slater, forms one of the studies 

edited by the director of the London School of Economies and Political 

Sciences Phe author aims at showing that the enclosure of the common 

fields has resulted in the disappearance of small holdings: and that. in at 

. least certain parts of the country. even In comparatively recent times, 
SUT las produ ed rural depopulation and has mverted a lager 


Irom “a peasant with a medieval status to an agricultural labourer 
lependent on a weekly wage ” 


ferson and the Darien ( ompany (London, 
Barbour, formerly accountant of the 


Bank of Scotland, gives for the first time a connected narrative of the 


several expeditions to Darier The book includes 84 pages of ap 
pendixes and documents 

Che eleventh volume of The Camden Mis, ellany (London, R val 
Historic ] Society Igo pp. 210) contains (1) some unpublished news 
letters of Gilbert Burnet, the historian. to Lord Halifax, 1679-1680, 
edited by Miss H. C. Foxeroft: (2) a collection of stories—incidents in 
English religious life, special providences, ete.—from the papers of the 


See 
& 
4 
t 
] 
W. Dale, vice-chane ro ot 
B. A History of William Pa 
WOOK IQO7, pp. 254) 
a 


Great Britain and [reland O17 


Rev. Thomas Woodcock, a nonconformist of the se 

edited by Protessor Moore Smit! (3 
Courthop (1616-1683), edited by Mrs. S. ©. Lomas: (4 ( 
wealth charter of the t Salishurv., September 
Mr. Hubert Hall 


\ translation of Dr. A n Ruvaill H il 


of ¢ hathan announ ed ror publicatior \\ 
Phe Gserman edition was reviewed in the lanuar 


Dr. Willham Hunt, President of the Roval Histor ] Soctet 


edited from official and contemporary 1 Iscript 
document on The /rish Parliament, 1775 (Longmans | )2 
probably drawn up by Sir John Blaquiere, the chiet s ¥ 
vicerovalty of Lord Harcourt, which states 
member the various offices, sinecures, perquisites, et 0 
member or his friends, either by the late lord leut 
or by Harcourt himselt list 1s followed by t reug 
OWNnNers: a general index of the members with = the 
voting; a list of the House of Lords with commer 
on the Commons: a note on revenue salaries; 
by Dr. Hunt, containing some important corresp 
North and the secretary to the treasury relating 
troops from Ireland for the American War, now 
time from the state papers in the Irish Reeord Ott 
by the editor. 
Mr. Murray is about to publish in two volumes Mr. Charles Ss 


Parker's Life and Letters of Su Graha 
based on all the family papers and documents 
includes letters trom. ane (Juecen \ toria and Pri 
Derby. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. and Mrs. ¢iladstone, Dist 
Bright 

Mr. Murray will publish, probably in Octo! 
lictoria in three volumes he selection 
Prince Consort's life, has been made throug! 
ality of the Queen, her method of approaching and d ing 
her outlook, her sympathies, her shrewdness, her pet 
diligence 

Al History of the County Dub (Dublin, Thom) by Mr l-iringt 
Ball is based upon a thorough examination of gre | 


script records The fourth part, which ts the last pul 


the part of the county bordering upon ¢ tv Ai 
British government publications: Calenda 5 


Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, ea yoin ti 


Collections Chice, and il the other I vis rt 
1613-1615; Calendar of State Pape 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1581-1582, preserved the Pul 
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Note and News 


articles in periodicals: Rev. H. S. Cronin. The Twele 


(English Historical Review. \pril); A. O 
Meyer, Der Britische Kaisertitel sur Zeit de) Stuarts (Quellen und 
hungen, X. 1): G. B. Hertz. England and the Ostend Company 
(English Historical Review. \pril): W. S. MeKechnie, Thomas Mait- 
md (Scottish Historical Review, April): E. Dicey, England's Purchase 
the Su Canal Shares (The Empire Review, March). 
FRANCE 
| r e with the recommendation of its committee on Archives, 
vat 


ppoimted last vear. the Ministry of War has 


adopted new regulations 


storians, concerning the communication to searchers 


documents anterior to 1848, preserved in. the military archives of 
Parts or of the provinces Many documents of high interest. hitherto 
dispersed among the diverse services, have been turned over to the his 
tor I section of the general staff of the army, where they may be con 
sulted in the ordinary manner Inventories of the archives. of the 
technical sections of artillery, engineers, the army corps and of the 

tary governments, and reports of military trials terminated before 


ISt4 mav be consulted by properly authorized persons, 


ft Archives has undertaken an Ftat Sommaire des 
Faupiers de la Période Révolutionnaire ( onserves dans les Archives 
be completed in two volumes. embracing the papers 


(administrations of the department, districts and 


[he municipal council of Paris has decided to publish a scientific 


city of Paris from the Gallo-Roman epoch to the 
istus. The enterprise will be directed by MM. P. de Patehtére 
vtllo-Roman epoch), R Poupardin (Merovingian and Carolingian 
h), and L. Halphen (the first ( apetians ). 


history of the 


Philip Aug 


time of 


M. A. Grenier has pubiished some studies on the development of 
lo-Roman civilization in a Gallic province, under the title Habitations 
Ganmioises et Tillas 


‘daly 


atines dans la Cité des Médiomatrices (Paris, 


1 
( | gor) 
NAMpwon, Loe rer 


rhe volume forms fascicle 157 of the Bibliotheque 
de Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
Cronique Martiniane (1907, pp. IXxix, 133), the second number in the 


Bibliotheque du XV. Siécle (Paris, H. ¢ hampion), is an important text 
tor the history of Charles VII. being a continuation by John the Clerk 
} 


(who was in the s¢ rvice of Antoine de ( habannes, one of the most im- 
portant military figures of the reign) of the Cronigue Martinienne, the 
French translation of the Latin chronick of Martinus Polonus. rhe 
editor is M. Pierre ¢ hampion, 

The first part of Professor F. Strowski's Histoire du Sentiment 
Re Cn / France au Siecle 


(Paris, Plon) covers the period 
from Montaigne to Pascal. 


var 
J | 
Kt 
very favorable to hi 
‘ 
cantons). 
ga 
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Richelien (Paris, Colin), deals with the reanizatie the 
period and the relations of church and s 

Messrs. Scribner wall shortly publish a translation of the Me) , 
of the Comtesse di nee Osmond. reminiscences of the Re 
tion, Empire and Restoration, of which the first volume (1781-1814) 
has gone through five editions in France in less than that number of 


Wee ks 


Comte l’alentu Eesterha s now edites wit tre 
notes the Lettres du Comte lal listerha rsa Ny 
(Paris. Plon. 1gO7, pp. vill, 429), treating of social and militar live 
in the last vears of the monarchy; of Vers s and the king d que 
Coblentz and the émigres: and the Russian court and Catherine II 

\ superb album illustrating Lu Derniére Année de Mar 
(Paris, Welter, 1907) with facsimiles of sixtyv-three documents 


prints of the period has beer compiled \. Marts M. Maurice 
Pourneux has written the introducti 


\ Biblio raph ad ntre-Reéz j fa es 


Ouest « des Guerres te a lend le laris 
t 
Champion) is being compiled by |] pees. 

Phe second part of the history of La Canipagne de izog a TArin 
du Nord (Paris, R. Chapelot), which is being published under the dire 
tion of the historical section of the general statt of the French 
will treat of Operations The first volume, dealing with the plan of 
campaign, the Cateau, and Landrecies, and embracing large number 
of documents and charts, has been written by Colonel H. Coutanceau 
and de la Jonqmiére (1907, pp. Nill, 817 

Frederic Masson of the French Academy has published the eight! 


and ninth volumes of his work on Napoleon et sa Famille Dhey treat 
of the abdication of Fontainebleu and of Napoleon's etforts to obt 


provision tor all the members ot his family 


M. Ek. Bonnal gives an account of the militarv reaction during the 
Restoration in his two volumes entitled Rovyaltstes contr Ir) 


(Paris, R hapelot, ) 


The French government has recently appointed a commission to 
undertake the publication ot the documents relati: ¢ to the d ple ' t 
history of the Franco-German war of 1870-1871 Phe members of the 


commission are: MM. Aulard, Emile Bourgeois, Joseph Reinach, | 
Farges and Mandel. 

Documentary publications: FE. Deville. Cartularre de l'Eglise de la 
Samte-Trinité de Beaumont-le-Roger (Varis, Roustan, 1907 pp. 300 
E. Cabie, Documents sur les Guerres de Religion dans le Sud-Ouest de 


la France et principalement dans le Quercy (1316-1390) (H. Champion, 


4 
The Vicomte G d'Avenel's work on Pret \ 
re 
M. Ernest Daudet. who tw. ears ago published the MV Ine } 
to 
¥ 
val 


m fa Priv (Paris, Pert 
OT \. Ster wparte le VM 
q Marc] \ord 
t peri Is \. @Herbomez, Philit 
ria e Moven Age, March-April): H 
Cla iu Nj ada Révolu 
\ : Nove ( Prster, Nicholas R 
‘ rau a ! AVi Siecle (Rev Hi 
\pr \Mav—June |. Letaconnoux, La Ouestion des 
In ( ree des Grains en France au Six 
Sources sa lraiter (Revue d'Histoire Moder 
(ont mir March ) Ph. Sagnac, La ttion ect 
IN le Synthese Historique, December): Ph Sagnac, / 
\ Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Con 
ebr ry) ] Lessoi the Frei 
\ t \ t \pr I. H. Hersch, rench Revolution 
mecif ti ews The Jewish Quarterly Review 
Pt vk-Harttung wahrend der Schlacht by 
Historisches 1): Ph. Gonnard, Les 
fit le Las Cases r TEmpir Y72 (R 
Prussian and Italian Historical Institutes in Rome are together 
out a series of Chartari Italiae | Rome, Loescher ) 
Hlowing volumes have appeared or are in preparation: Regestum 
by Schneicd Rego S. Apo wis Novi by \ 
1 Ca ldul AY R vests SCUECNSE and Re Vesti 
K. Sismondt’s celebrated History of the Italian Republics in thi 
Ages (New York, Dutton) has been entire lv recast and suppl 
n the light of subsequent historical research in one large, inex 
ame luable volume by W. Boulting 
rder to determine how far the Lombard institutions were main 
romadined in Beneventum during the period trom the Caro 
onquest to the arrival o the Norn ins, ML. Reneé Poupardin has 
together the scatter references to these institutions in his 
Les Ins {ites Ldn iistratives des Pri ! Pautes 
es de l'lta fiona IX*-XI¢ Siécles ( Paris Champion 
Vil, IN4) lhe greater part of the volume is occupied with a 
of the defes ot the Princes of Beneventum and ( ipua, and 
hronicle of Dino Co pagni, translated by Else C. M. Benecke 
Ferrers Howell, has beet published in the series of 
Dent Lon 
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Italy and Spain 


Mr. Murray announces for publication S 
by Mr. Horatio F. Brows 


Lhe Socteta Nazionale per la Stor I re ent it 
organization was noted the Januar 
has published the Schema di Statut 
proved in the session of the first hist Tl | nvress tthe / 
held last November 

The Reale Deputazione di Ster Patria per ] \ntiel 
eC la Lom irdia has rece ric 
Italiana R nt Vo N$so. of w thy 
important studies: wdaeddoth uta 
dalla Restaurazione alla Costitr ne, bv Antonio M 
the censorship of thre press u Predme t1 
many unpublished documents: and pisod 
Italiano [llustrati con Lettere e Mi Inedit ici G 
Carlo lerrero j? 
Mario degli Alberti, relating to the vears 1848-1849 

Mr \l revels itl, thy well ke Wt iuthor of 
Longmans a volume entitled Garibaldi's 
written in the brilliant stvle characteristic of t 


detailed study of manuseript and printed authorities, and 


seven maps and numerous 1] 
MM. Ch. de Lannoy and H. Van der Linden have 

volume of their L’Histotre de [Eaxpai ! Peuf 

peens, Which won the prize offered by the king of Belgiu 1} ti! 

volume, Portugal et Espagne jus début de § 


Lamertin, 1907, pp. 451, and four maps), does not aim at 


tory of the colonies themselves, but deals with the pl 
administration of the Homies, the economic regime, P 
Spanish civilization in the colonies, and the res 

the mother countries. 


Professor Konrad Habler will contribute to Lampre 
ememe Staatengeschichte a Ges Spa 
burgen. Phe first volume, Gesc/ ¢ Spaniens unt ler | 


Karls (Gotha, Perthes, 1907, pp. 432 


Un Voyage Affaires en Espagne “18 ( Strass N 
67) contains new extracts published by M. R. Reuss 
memoirs of Jean Everard Zetzner, of Strassburg, at throws light 
the dangers of travel, on the private life of Spain, the operation tt 
Inquisition, and the details of commerce and banking I 


erly published from the work ippeared brochures 


titles /dylle Norvegienne egocta ) 
et [Angleterre en i700 
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Notes and 
\ history int rge volumes of Le Regne de Charles II. d’Espagne 


s R s been published by the house of Plon 


Docu tary publications: Caspar, Die Chronik von Tres 

abriy (Juellen und Forschungen, X. 1): Due de la 

remoille, Mada) et da Succession dEspagne: Fragments 
V1. (Paris, Champion 1907, pp. 388). 

ricles in periodicals: L. Jordan, Die Renaissance m 

\re] tur Kultur-Geschichte, V. 2): R. M. Johnston, A 


Curoline of Naples (English Historical Review, 


\ndrew D. White. The Statesmar sip of Cavour (Atlantic 
\pril Desdevises du Dezert, De Trafalgar 
5-1N08 onel. (Cultura Espanola, February ). 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 
elt des Humanismus, by E. Bork wsky (Jena, Diederichs, 
220 ntains studies of te typical men of the German Renaissance, 
Eras Ce nd of two typical cities Nuremberg and 
\ rey 
A ettalter des 30 jihrigen Arieges (Leipzig, 
pp. 4f 4 B ke. Prote ssor ot the History 
\rt in the University of Ke nigsburg, is a contribution to the history 
enth century covering a period considerably longer than 
1648 
sj eginning of the vear there has appeared a new series of 
Geschichte des Neueren Protestantismus ((ressen, A. Tépel- 
eaited by Dr. H. Hoffmann and L. Zscharnack. Heft 1 relates 
te Bedeutung der Deutschen Aufkli mg fur die Entwicklung der 
h-Aritischen Th gic, by L. Zscharnack: Heft 2. Die Ethik 
by K. Bornhausen; while later hefte will treat of Spalding, 
HH Schleierma Stephan; Kirchenlied und Gesangbuch 
fey 1) fschen Rati malistise he Liedertexte, 
by L. Zscharnack: Die Deutsche Pri ligt tm Zeitalter des Rationalismus, 
by M. Schian; and Kants Einfluss auf die Theologie, by P. Kalwett. 
\nother coll h Katholizismus (Munich, Kircheim) is 
ippearing under the direction of Professor Martin Spahn. 
Mr. F. Loraine Petre, the author of a valuable work on Napoleon's 
npaign in’ Poland, now publishes Napoleon's Conguest of Prussia, 
X00 (London, John Lane. 1907, pp. XXIM, 311), which is believed to 
tain the first detailed account of the campaign of Jena written in 
English since the publication of the official documents in the French 
War Office 


rele £resse in Sachsen-WWeimar von den fretheitskriegen bis 


Karlsbader Beschliissen | 1907, pp. 1X, 87), by Dr. Hans Ehren- 


ich rms a recen umber in the Hallesche Abhandlungen zur 


ren Ges nte (Halle. Niet ever), edited by G. Droysen. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 933 
Field Marshal von Loe’s E> 
bis 18607 (Stuttgart, Deutsch Verlags-Ans 
for the light it throws on the military situ 1NOG 
Oskar v. Mitis has published the firs . s 
alteren Osterreichischen Urkundenzce ses Vien \ 
kunde von Niederosterreich pp. 77 
The first volume of J. AL von Helfert 
reichischen Revolution im Zusammenha 
Bewegung der Jahre 1848-1840 ( Berti Her 
extends to the Austrian constitution of Apri] 25, IN4X \ 
will complete the work 
The labors of the commission . the R in | ‘ 
\ustria are well know In the Memoirs of the Hi Hy 
(sabriel Veéglas, who has long been st tlhe 
ated in Hungary, sums up the results obta ; 
\ustrians and appeals to the Hunear \ y 
interest themselves in the research 
To replace the Katholische 
ceased in 1Qos, the Swiss ( ithol \. ith 
Zeitschrift fiir he Kirchengeschicht Stans, H 
which will be concerned with the whok of the ¢ : 
Switzerland Phe review is published by M msignor J. PL ok 
M. A. Butchi, professors at Freiburg 
Documentary publications: Codex Diplomaticus R Creatiac, D 
matiac, et Slavoniac. 1\ (1236-1255) (.\gran Loot IK 
Schmidt-Lotzen, Dreissig Jahre am Hofe Fried les ( 
the diaries of Count Ernst Ahasverus Heint ls 
chamberlain of Queen Elisabeth Christine of Prussj G }? ‘ 
1907, pp. Iv, 522) 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Markgraf. 
Juden auf die Li psiger Messen in Fritherer Zeit. 1 | \r Ix 
tur-Geschichte, V. 2) Nagle. Hat Kaiser M ] 
1507 Papst werden wollen? ( Historisches lahrbuch, 
Cardauns, Zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs Suci 
in Seinen letcten ahren (Cue und Forsehuy 
Gauillot, Lé pold et sa Cour (1681 dapres Co 
ance Diplomatique du Marquis de S, beville, Envoye Franca ‘ 
de Vienne (Revue des (Questions Historique s, April H. Onell 
den Briefen Rudolf vey Bennigsens, XXV.. (Deuts 
\pril, May). 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
The principal works lating to the histor } Neth 
published from 1902 to 1906 are reviewed by T] Sse 


Revue Historique for March-April 
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Notes and News 


Q f+ ot the Utrecht Historical Society. third 
NOK mp has begun the publication of the letters 
great collection of Wittiana made by 


of the statesman s correspond nee 


nly the vears 1652-1669, and was incom 


\ 21 (1907, pp. CIV, 574) contains the 
of Utrecht (1565-1641) including his 
eray irs of the principal events of his time. 
Republ 028-1080 (New York, Dutton. 
tribution to social history. by the 
Nvevelt 
score ere and Gi, des Marez of the University of Brussels 
e | le I versité de Bruxelles for March 
- nN separate for study of the historical 
t es of their late colleague Leon l’ande) 
1 graph includes a bibliography of Pro 
vorks rranged according to subject, and 
re nee of his interests as well is 
g \ n of the minor writings of Professor 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
scholars and bookmen, called Mikaelsgillet, has 
lish version (the first in that language ) 
+ } s Septentri malibus (Rome. 15535) 
nslation has just appeared. It will occupy 
sist or illustrative notes by some of the 
sation of a German hook by Richard von Mach on The Bu 
thre ricnt its A ith 
she v Mr. Unwin 
IN rts tl work of the Roumanian Academy in 1QO5—1906 
res gob, pp. 38 nnoeunce the commencement of 
second volume of the Bibliographie Roumaine An 
ent 75 vhich the first two fascicles cover the years 
17-1263 t g ot the first volume of the catalogue of Rou 
of the first fascicle of D cuments Historiques 
54 pieces of the vears 1376-1628; and of the tenth and last 
series of Acts and Documents relative to the history of 
st sin diplomatic history published by P. Pierling under the 
, Sieg Paris, Plon, 1907) treat of Peter 
Sor lolgorouki, the Due de Liria and Jube 
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No cw rt arTticies I> ( 

Book f Constantine Porphyrog g Lists 
\pril (;, Cahen. Nelatioi ( 
Peuplades Limitrophes @ la in 
Vuart du (Revi Historique, M r. ran 
(Quellen und Fors hungen, G Yakschitel ‘ 
Ottomane di S12 a 182 cl. (Revue Historique. Mart \ 
Nenopol Lee KY t ( 
ralic dapres ‘ Drv 4 I t 
k (Educational Review. 
NERAL ITEMS 

} 

Ne 4 the \merican Bure ot fy cust? 
report Ol work tor hie burea has engage ‘ 
most part in locating. collecting, an: assiiving material bearing ‘ 
the history of industri democracy Not only have libraria 
ransacked, a caretul sear h h carried on fe CT 
} len ; tr 
eadquarters o 1 ms, emplovers ssoclutrons ne t 
and also ain py ite han The gener sUTVEV OF the tre ha 
nade by Commons Miss Helen sun er has et 

nN locating the materials 31 thraries, whil I. B \ndrews has cor 
a very successtul search for materials in py te hands, much of 
a een over the bureau somewha speech 

een mn charge of U. B. Ph Hips, whe 
the Wil lant T ~ pr i 
pl its \ col or tl ‘ ( 
materia s to be printed thr the oO-operaty the 
stitution and the | niversityv of \iseons 


Dodd, Mead and Compat vho have had in preparation foy 


tine catalogue of the hbrar Dwight Churel in! 1 
earl ssue as Part a talog Ot the Amari 
of the library Phe librar ontams rare volumes of Am, 
mneluding a number of works printed betore 1500, and several Colyy 
and Vespucius letters Chere are mplete sets of the great coll 

OT voyages and travels, and a large number of earl works relating 
New France. to \ Irgima, and to New England 

Phe Library of Congress has published a Pre/jy wry Check ] 
Of American Almanacs. 162 1Vv00 prepared by Hugh \ 
ander Morrison of the Library of ¢ This list, savs the 

piler, “is a contribution toward a and is put into ty f 
the purposes: (1) Of inviting additional titles. and 4 


the Library ot Congress to perfect its own files” © where 


of copies listed Is Indicated 
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No les and News 


| Robs preparation, and part ready 
Cl» History of the U 
Va is in six parts: (1) administration of 
Der ents and dates of reference; (2) engagem 
cheditions as iptures of war vessels: (3) captures of merchantme: 
$) record service and fate of each vessel; (5) statistical tables 
( ' ers, Confederate Navy, and state navies \n important part 
e work ( thhography of all the publications by the govern = 
earing story, and of other printed material, and a con 
ent f hi ft the Navy Department together wit] 
f material in other archives. Each event liste 
! t rences to all printed and manuscript material 
Maga His prints in its January, February, and M 
ues a number of letters from Washington to George and Jam 
In the Januarv number ts printed also The battle betwee 
e Kearsarge d the Alabama”, an address delivered in January 1g06 
etore the Union League of Philadelphia, by Rear Admiral Joseph \ 
South, U.S. N., said to be the last survivor of that battle. In the Feb 
ruary and March number A. Franklin Ross presents two installments of 
i paper on “ The History of Lotteries in New York”. 
The American H rreeal Magazine in its March issue continues 
ts articles on “ The Van Rensselaer Family” and “ The Physi 
Evolution of New York City in a Hundred Years”. A very suggestive 
paper in this issue is “Some Lessons of History ", by James Ford 
Rhodes 
Charles Scribner's Sons have just brought out, under the auspices 
of the Navy League of the United States. 4 Short History of thi : 
American Naz \ John Ik Spears 
In the series of “ Biographies of Leading Americans ”, which Messrs 
Henry Holt and Company are publishing, the volumes on the “ Lead f 
ng Historians” will be edited by Professor W. P. Trent. the general ; 
editor of the series t 
fhe annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical Society will E 
¢ held at Newport, Rhode Island, July 4. : 


\ new volume in the “ Citizens’ Library (The Maemillan Company ) 


te A Study of the Constituti 


The Spo {merican Governmes 
s Origin, 1 ence and Relation to Democracy, by J. Allen: Smith 
Whe ventory of the archives of the hopital of Honfleur, recent], 
lished in the series of Inventaires Sommaires des Archives Di 
partmentales (Calvados, série H, supplém., t. IL) ineludes an analysis 
tthe private papers of the Lion family, an important family of pris 
cers of this port, whose commercial correspondence is full of interest 
t] 


relations between the principal ports of tl 


mother-country and the French colonies of America. especially for Santo 


tor the history of maritime 


Domingo 
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The fifth volume of the ri 
Stephen D. Peet, has been published (| 


quarian). It bears the titl \/ 


md } A 
Religions of America 

Che prize of the Due de Loubat for th st work p shi 
vears on the early history if Ame ut \ 
French Academy to Mr Henry Vigna st secretar 
ican Embassy in Paris, for his well-know k Chr ) ( 


lumbus. 
\ new volume in 
series is Ferdinand Magellan, by Frederick 
Phe Macmillan Company have recently issu 


volumes of ( aptain John Smith's 


England and the Summer Isles. together with his 7 Tra 5, dad 
tures and Observations, and his Sea Gramma 
It should have been noted in earlier is 
Society of Pennsylvania has republish n faces 
Weekly Mercury, volume IIL., 1721-1722. Twoh 
were printed, after which all of the plates and nega 
lhe volume contains an index 
\ recent work which treats of an interestj g phase 
history is Early Concert-Life 1, 1731-1800 Oi 4 
neck, chief of the division of music in th Library of Congress ) 
zig, Breitkopf and Hartel ) In addition to pres yon Interesting 
material respecting early public concerts in America. the aut] 
tablishes the fact, contrary to thie general belief, that oneert-lite 
developed rather earlier in Ameri i than on the co ‘ t | 
The work opens with a chapter on Charleston, for. the autho ser 
“ New England's share in the devel pment of our ear : 
been unfairly and unduly overestimated to the disadvant a tt 
middle colonies and the South.” 
Phe Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society presents in its | 
issue some extracts from the letters of Kdmund Peckove vritt 
ing a journey through America in 1742-1743 
Che interesting article by Jonas Howe on Major rergu 
men—The American Volunteers", which has been ppearing 
stallments in the Acadiensis, closes. in the \pril issue, with at 
of the battle of King’s Mountain. Facsimile pages are g 
diary of Lieutenant Allaire, of which much use is made thy chor 


the article. 

Che Library of Congress has issued a List of [orbs Relat 
French Alliance in the American Revol 
Grithn. The titles are arranged under several h 
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‘ ng to the French Alliance”, “ The French Fleet in the American 
Revolution “The Siege of Yorktown”. The bibliography includes 
United States Government documents and articles in periodicals. 

The American Cathol Historical Researches in its April issu 
prints a list of the commissioned officers of the Navy of the Revolution, 


said to be a copy of the manuscript list sent to President Washington 
etarv Knox. In the same issue js considerable material and dis 


Isslo earings Upon the attitu 


ittitude of Canada toward the Revolution. 
\n article on “ The Commodores of the Navy of the United Colonies 


re irinted trom 


\ volume commemorative of Justice James Wilson is about to he 


published under the auspices of the St. Andrews Society of Pennsy! 


amia, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the North ( arolin 


Historn 


al Association lhe volume will be an edition de luxe, of from 


300 to 400 pages. Tt will include. among other things, the several 
tributes and addresses delivered in connection with the recent memorial 


services; a monograph, “ James Wilson as a Political Scientist “> ON 


Pret 


essor A. ¢ McLaughlin, and another. Wilson's Contributions 
o the Science of Jurisprudence ”, by James DeWitt Andrews, LL.D.: a 
Wilson bibliography, by Professor A. B. Hart: and a reprint of Wilson's 
speeches in support of the constitution, delivered during the debates in 

Pennsylvania Convention. 

The Butfalo Historical Society has in preparation an edition of the 
letters and other writings of President Fillmore. 

Leaves from my Historical scrap Book” is the title of a book 
by Barnett A. Elzas (( harleston, S. C.. 1907). The table of contents, 
as given in the prospectus, shows one or two features that should be of 
interest. For example: “ An Index to the Historical Material in the 
lCharle ston] Courier IS55-1860 ", and New spaper references to Judah 
Benjamin” 


William McKinley; a Biographical Study, by A. Elwood Corning, 


with introductory address by President Roosevelt, has been issued 


} 


v the Broadway Publishing Company. 


\n interesting and valuabk monograph entitled Our State Cons! 
ons (pp. 98), by James Q. Dealey, has been issued as a supplement 
to the Annals of the American A ademy of Political and Social Scien: é, 
March, 1907. It is a comparison of constitutions as they stood at the 
close of the year 1905, and is intended as a guide to the study of the 
fundamental law of the states. The treatment js primarily comparative, 


but the lines of historical development, the social and political forces 


ig constitutional provisions, are also pointed out. 


OCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 
The Carnegie Institution has issued the first section of Miss Adelaide 


R. Hasse’s index to the economic and administrative material contained 
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In the public documents of the individual states his fir 


prises the material relating to Maine 


Che state of New Hampshire will issue about August 1. throu 


department of the editor of State Papers, the first volume of Ni 
Hampshire Probate Records, covering the period from ¢ ipta ohn 
Mason's will in 1635 to about 1720. Every will is to be print f 
except the preamble, and followed by careful abstracts of all other dox 
ments connected with the case. The registers of Essex, Middlesex, 


Suffolk, and Old Norfolk counties in Massachusetts. and York 
in Maine, have been thoroughly searched for New Han pshire material 
rhe entire publication of these probate records will extend to three or 
four volumes, and is in the hands of Mr. Otis G. Hammond, the assistant 
editor. Mr. Batchellor, the editor-in-chief, is dev: ting his time to tl 


second volume of Vex Hampshire Province Laws, one volume of wl 
covering the period from 1679 to 1702, has already been issued 
Mr. Robert T. Swan, Commissioner of Public Records of Mas 


chusetts, has issued his Nineteenth Report on the custody and conditior 


of the public records of parishes, towns, and counties There are 
numerous useful suggestions in regard to the care to be taken in th 
making of the records as well as in their preservation There is a 


circular of specific directions to citv and town clerks, and another ex 


plaining the m 


ethod of dating prior to 1752. An appendix contains 
summary of the laws relating to the public records 

The ninth volume of the Publications of the Colonial Soci 
Massachusetts, which will contain a check-list of all the Boston new 
papers trom 1704 to 1790, with indication of numbers in various libraries 
and with elaborate notes by Mr. Albert Matthews, is now all in type 
It is expected to be issued in July. 

The Essex Institute Historical Collections continues in the \pril 


among other 


issue the “ Salem Town Records, 1639-1680", and prints, 
things, “ Extracts from the Interleaved Almanacs of William Wetmor 
of Salem, 1774-1778", from the originals now in possession of Eh 
(seorge Peabody Wetmore of Newport, R. 

Mr. D. B. Updike (the Merrymount Press, Boston) announces a new 
edition, in two volumes, of Updike’s Narragansett Church, first. pul 
lished in 1847. The new edition is being prepared under the editorship 
of Rev. Daniel Goodwin, D.D., and, in addition to numerous annota 
tions by the editor, will contain much additional matter, includi: 
large number of portraits. 

Mr. Charles Warren Lippitt, forme rly governor of Rhode Island, 
prints in a small pamphlet (pp. 38, xxx) with the title The Rhode Island 


ad 


Declaration of Independence, May 4, 1776, an address intended to prove 
that Rhode Island was the first colony to declare itself independent of 
Great Britain. 

Under the title of 4 Sketch of the Life and Public Serv cs of 


James Mitchell Varnum of Rhode Island. lames M. Varnum of Ne 
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1Ork It phi t lograpl tpp. 42 of one of RI 
Is Rev hero nha ibliography It has as trontts 
piece reproduet portr t ot (seneral \ irnu OWned by 
wthor 
mong the ma scripts recently presented to the Connecticut #1}. 
tor Society are the following: “ Connecticut's Case" in the boundar 
Cispute between Massachusetts and Connecticut abou 1750; a nu 
of letters of Thomas Fanning | 1772-1783); about six hundred business 
Ps Written ( 1835-1848) to Edward Wessen, a manufacturer of ritles 
vorthborough, Massachusetts \t the annual meeting of the society 
May 28, Samuel Hart. D.D.. of Middletown, was re-elected president 
Old ste) to May, contains a number of Interesting Items 
of local history, besides much renealogical matter. Of the latter sort 
lhe Kocherthal Records” (earl eighteenth century), beginning 
the February issue, are of most mnportance. “ The Newburgh Pala 


tines” (March and April). and “ The Palatine Exodus” (May are 


most deserving of mention 


The “ Diary of Rev. Andrew Rudman”, which has been appearing | 


German American Annals. js brought to lusion im. the 


a COMM 
lanuarv and February number 


cent accessions to the manuscript department 


lety of Pennsylvania: papers of Ellis Lewis, chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 1854-1857 (commissions 
letters, ete.); papers of Georg: Bryan, president of Pennsylvania, 1778 
(letters, broadsidk legal opinions, commissions): and a collection of 

papers of Rutus King. In the last named collection is one paper de 
serving of especial mention: “Plan for. the Government of America, 

In addition to the continuation ef “\W ashington’s Household Aec- 

g 

count Book ind “Acco of Servants Bound and \ssigned ", the 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography tor January prints 
some letters and documents from the “ ( lvmer Papers”. The most 
noteworthy article is by lion. Samuel W. Pennypacker on “ Bebber’s 


Township and the Dutch Patroons of Pennsylvania“, prepared mainly 


trom deeds and original documents in the Writer's 


Richards gives a sketch of “ Hon. James Wilson at Reading, Penna.” 


Louts 


and John H. Hazelton discusses the historical value of 7 rumbull’s paint- 


ing The Declaration of Independence 


Part four (April) of the Pennsyl: mia German's symposium on 


‘German Migrations in the United States and Canada” ineludes “ Penn 


syivamia German Colonies in Iowa”, by D. S. Fouse; and “ The Ger 


mans im Nova Scotia”, by J. A. Schetfer. 
Chere was recently 


presented to the Maryland Historical Society, ; 
by Mr. Richard D, 


lisher, a volume of “transeripts of all the corre q 


spondence of the Eden Ad istration of the Province of Maryland now e 
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existing in the British Pubhe R rd Office ane eB sh Dart 
Mss \ portion of this correspon ce Is printer the Mar 

ber of the Maryland Historical Ma \ paper of erest t 
Issue is Transported Convict Laborers larvland durin 


Records of the Columbia Historical Societ lume N. ¢W 


1gO7, pp. 276), contains a Inographical sket ft the onee tan \ 
Rovall, by Miss Sarah H. Porter, and a diarv for 1X00, the first veat 
t the new national capit kept bv Mrs wite of Dr VN 
Thornton, designer of the Capitol and commissioner of the feder 

here 1s alse an dius rated account \ \l I \Woodwar | I 


\ 
May 25-28, in conjunction with the American Library Association and 


the National Association of State Librarians (ot chief histor 
nterest was a symposium on “ The First Presses of the Souther: 
States ” he tirst presses of Florida, Mississippi. and Alabama were 
7 deseribed by Dr. Thomas M. Owen, director of the Alabama Depart 
: ment of Archives and Historv: those of South Carolina by Mr. A. S 


Salley. secretary of the South Carolina Historica 


those of Tennessee by Mr. Edwin Wiley, of the Library of Cone 


formerly of Vanderbilt University. 
the Southern History Association in its /’ul/ ttions tor Jam 
prints two interesting letters from (aeorge Canning (1822) to Strattord 
Canning, English ambassador at Washington, relative to the attitude of 
q the United States toward Cuha. there is also an interesting sketch 


hy J. Gi. de Roulhae Hamilton of a secret society known as “° The Heroes 
f America”, which flourished in North Carolina for a time after 
lose of the Civil War. The March number prints some Sumter letters 


mainly letters trom General Greene to Sumter taken from (Cireene’s 


letter-books, but also one letter from Sumter to Joseph Martin. Dx 
her 7, 1763, trom the Draper collection \n item of some interest 
French Immigrants to Louisiana, 17g6-1800 material communicated 


by L. M. Perez. It is presumed that this is from the Cuban archives 


: but unfortunately no indication of its source is given Additional por 
ons of the MeHenry papers (January) and the Doolittle corresp: 
ence (January and March) are given 
Phe Bulletin of the New York Public Library for April completes 
the list. begun in February, of works in the library relating to Virgit 


In the Historical Department of the Jamestown Exposition, directed 


hy Mr. Albert Cook Mvers, has been gathered together a remarkable 
] | 


ollection of material relating to American colonial history The e 


lections for Pennsylvania and Virginia are particularly worthy of not 


lhe latter embraces more than a thousand pieces, including many inter 


esting autographs, documents illustrating various departments of the 


olonial government, local records and business papers of that period. 


nd much Revolutionary matter. 


th 
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Birth of Vat mnestown, 1607, by Mrs. Roger A 


Phe Virginia Stat tbrary will shortly publish a bibliography ot 

re, san mtain more than five hundred titles 

Virginian: Che tourth volume of the Journal of the House of Bu 

gesses will also shortly appear, and the fifth volume a little later. Thes 
two mes cover the period fron I758 to 1765 

Mr. DD 11. Bushnell has recently discovered in the British Museum 


the original manuscript. of “A lournal from Virginia. Bevond th 


1 a somewhat condensed and 
( Vise imperfect transcript of which was printed in New York 
( Dian Hl. 193-197, in 1853 The manuscript journal js 
print n full in the American Anths fologist for January-March, im- 
por iriations fre he transcript being indicated in foot notes 
l] sue of the Anthropologist is mainly devoted to articles concern 
ing the Virginia Indiay We note as of especial historical interest 


a Indians in the Seventeenth Cen 


tur and fames Moon “The Powhatan ( 


\propos of the Jamestown Exposition, the l"irginia Vagasine 


HH f biography ior April reprints from Archaclogia Americana 
IV... Newport's Virginia's Discov ry, 1607. In the same num 
wnd th iption The St o || letter 
er a pre ed, Mier the iption le Starving Ime , two letters 


from Lord Delaware to the Karl of Salisburv. 1610 and 1611, Ot 


especial interest is a table taken from a collection of Virginia laws 
rinted about 1758, showing the several issemblies that sat from 1661 
» 1788 rhe table gives the number of acts passed, the names of th 


le speakers, but only the beginning date of the session 
at given in the report ot the His 
torical Manuscripts Commission in the nn ial Report of the 
Historical Association for 1897 (the | 


American 


itter begins with 1680) shows 


that there were several assemblies during that period not noted in this 

table mn the other hand this table lists a few not given in the Report 
here ‘ soa Tew ditferences in dates 

The pages of the April number of th William and Vary College 

Historical Magazine are mainly devoted to the publication 

ot documents Of new matter, the most Important 1s “ Letters to 

Thomas Walker Gilmer”. including a letter of Charles \. Wickliffe 


IS32, relative to the state-rights question, and one each from George 
W. Hopkins and Grenville W inthrop, Se ptember and October. IS41, 
touching the policy of President Mvler. Explorations beyond the 
a reprint, from the New Vorb Colonial Documents. of 
urnal of Thomas Batt (properly of Arthur Fallows) “ from 


Virgima Beyond the Apailachian Mountains Sept., 671". As 


is imperfect transcript has recently 
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been found, and has been printed 
( January-March). 


The History and Gover! nt of Tl 


518), by R. E. Fast and H. Maxwell, has 


Acme Publishing Company ( Morgantown 


gan 


Che legislature of North Carolina has pa 


duties and powers of the State Historical Commissiot 


Is to consist of three members, serving without pay 


vears each The commission is authori 
to hire an office until one shall become 


building 


and other public records which shall be transfe rred trom 


amd town ottices, the preparation of a Inennial 


and publication of historical documents 


Its duties comprise the collection 


Is not compulsory, but it is to be at the discretion of th 


in whose custody thev are at present 


$5,000 is made available for the maintenance 0 


is opened the way for the development of 


of archive and other mate rial, and the sta 


congratulated on the success of the effor 


its historical interests, 
Charles L. Van Noppen (Greensboro ) 


of a History of North Carolina, by Samu 


be completed in two volumes and is to cover the 


the days of Sir Walter Raleigh to the p 


histories written on this seale have appro 


this work should prove interesting and ser 
\ sketch of William R. Davie. by J 
gether with a number of Davie’s letters 
Phe Historical Commission of South ¢ 
of all public records of the State of South ( 
use, has just issued two volumes of the 


the province of South Caroli 


Council, or upper hous Phe first covers 


and the second the greater part of the ve: 


of the original set of journals of the ¢ 
South Carolina’s history are all that are 
The commission is annually giver 


\ssembly, a fund with which to publish 


publications will follow as rapidly as they cai 


I 


The South Carolina Historical and Gen 


continues its publication of the letters 


and prints the concluding portion of ” An 


dattle, has been published by the Universit 
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{ r hie Department 
im History of Mississippi has just come from the press. 
summarizes the work of the department since 1go2. 
een done in recent months toward secur- 
ne ty ~eripts or documents in foreign archives pertaining to the terri 
to ppl contains a calendar of the ¢ orre 
(enerale—Lonisiane 1078-1763 (pp. 61-152). As the 
t Wt ot Dr. Rowland’s mission to Europe. copies of four volumes of 
t! West | ori orrespondence have already been received from the 
xecord Office im London. The Department will publish a care 
edited volume of these important docu: entary materials early in 
1QOs 
Dr. Row has also brought « handhook of Mississippi history 
ree volumes fhe material is arranged in evelopedie form, and 
> of sketches of counties, towns. Imstitutions, and important 
events, and a large number of biographical sketches. In the preparation 
of this work extensive use has been made for the first time of the 
state archives 
Volume IX. of the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Societ 
edited by Professor Franklin | Riley of the University of Mississippi, 
has recent e tre lw press. This volume of 589 pages contains 
the most important contributions to ditferent phases of state history 


Which have beer comple ted since the appearancs ot volume \ IIT. of the 
series. Of the nineteen articles making up the contents of the volume 
we have space for the mention of only a few * The Enforcement Act 
of 1871 and the Ku Klux Klan in Mississippi", by JS. MeNeilly, is 


a luable chapter in Ku Klux history, “A Contribution to the His 


tory ot the Colonization Movement in Mississippi”, by Dr. F. L. Riley. 
not the correspondence of Dr. John Ker, vice-presi 


cent of the American Colonization Society and of the Mississippi Colon 


ization Society \n interesting reprint is J. F. H. Claiborne’s “ \ 
Prip Through the Piney Woods“. first printed in the Natchez Free 
frader and Gazette in 1X42 \nother reprint is James Hall's 
Brief History of Mississippi Territory ”. printed in 1&or, \n article 
f value because of the insig 


ght which it gives into pioneer life is Dr 
(ndeon Linceum's Life of \pushimataha written in 1861. Other 
articles that may be mentioned are two on reconstruction in Mississippi, 
by G. J. Leftwich and W. ¢ Wells, and a sketch of “ The Public Ser 
vices of | ( Walthall ”, bv A \\ (sarner, 


the January issue of the Ouarter y of the Texas State Historical 
\ssociation, Ernest W. Winkler concludes his paper on “ The Seat of 


the capital, from 1837 to 1840. In the same number is “ A Study of the 


‘overnment of Texas", tracing the steps in the permanent location of 
Route of Cabeza de Vaca” by Tames Newton Bassett, aiming to supply 
am examination of materials bearing upon the location of the route 


which have been neglected in previous strdies. 
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In \p ssue The Old Nort] Genediog 
des 1] \utohiography of Allen Trimbk 
The Ohio Archacological and H Quarterly for Ay 
rticle Welsh Settlements n \\ lam Harve \1 
nt «of the meeting of the s« et Is 
In the department “ Editorialana ” ire reprinted two set 
Re verend Morgan John Kh preached hetor oft 
of General Wayne, at Greenville. July 4 and =, 179: 
Ve welcome the Cuarts ort Histor 


sophical Society of Ohio, of which the four 


I, ) have appeared. he first number 


sists of the “ Personal Narrative of William Lytle rite ‘ 
a youthtul emigrant from Pennsvlyania t Kentuck 1 1780 
¢ engaged in a number of expeditions against the Indians among 
the expedition under Logan against the Mac-« chee Indians 7 
hie irrative ends abruptly in 1788, in the midst. oj 
“Grant's Defeat. In the \pril-June issue are printed son 
Hiram Powers. the sculptor, to Nicholas Longworth, 1X<6 ‘ N= 
Phe issue for luly—September is devoted to “ Selecti is from the \ 
Papers” (which are in the manuscript collections of the soci 
ranged and edited by Isaac Cox, The selections here printes 
4 etters of four brothers Fi; day hom were more or less ¢ gag 
In politics about 1830, the substratum of 
the Jacksonian era, 
Phe /ndiana Quarterly Magazine of History for Mare] pres 
article: “ The First Thoroughfares hemg number of a series ck 
with the history of internal improvements in the state \ map, sl re 
the stage-coach routes in IS38, accompanies the artick 
Number 2 of the Indiana Historica] Society Publicat s, vol, | 
Is composed of a paper on “ The Word Hoosier “, by Jacob Piatt D 


and a sketch of “John Finley by Mrs. Sarah A. \W rigles 
daughter). Finley, it appears, did not 
poem “ The Hoosier’s Nest 

(ahout 1830). “The Hoosier’s Nest” js 
probably its original form. 


coin the word Hoosier 
but found it in verbal use when he wrote 


here printed in) what 


ig the recent manuscript acquisitions of the ( 


Society are these: Thirty-two documents relative to the Mor 

War” in Illinois ( June, 1844). the gift of Dr. O. L. Schmidt: dayool 
of the Chicago-American, 1837-1841; record of arrivals and clearances 
of vessels at the port of Chicago, 1838 The society has in press 
‘Father Pierre-Franeois Pinet, S J., and His Mission of the Guardian 


\ngel of Chicago, 1606 1699", by Frank P. Grover: and * (Gurdon 
Saltonstall Hubbard, a Biographical Sketch by Henry Hamilton 

The Chicago Historical Society has issued a * Biographical Sketch 
of Hon. Joseph Dunean, Fifth Governor of Hlinois* 


1s 


ay 

i 

is 
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iT Biographical Sketch of Hon John Peter Altgeld 
(governor of I]limots by Edward ©. Brown 
(ld Kaskask IX rds", an address read before the ¢ hicago 


Historical Society, February 2, 1906, has been published by the society 


finding of these records was noted in the issue of the Review for 


Th publication of the Club for Colonial Reprints will be of 
titled / tation Sérieuse aux Habitants des Illini 


signed “Un Habitant des Kaskaskia“, reprinted from the copy of 


772 
4 
1 the possession of the Library Company of Philadalphia 
IT) nion Cause in Kentucky, 1860-1865, by Captain Thomas Speed 
uljutant of the twelfth Nentucky infantry, has appeared from the pre 


The Mav Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society con 
overnors Stephenson and Leslie, by Mrs. Jennie ( 


Morton, a paper on the separation of Kentucky from Virginia, by Z. 17 


Smith, and a “talk” on the life and work of (,eorge Rogers Clarke 
by Colonel R. TT. Durrett Branches of the society are being organized 
over the state 

Mr. Joshua W. Caldwell has revised and enlarged his work Studics 

( stitu Hist f Tenness (Cinemnati, The Robert 

( rke Comp \ 

Investigators of Western and Southwestern history have long fel 
t necd of a comprehen guide to the extensive manuscript materials 
in the possession of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Phis 
\ has been met by the society in its Descriptive List of Manuscript 


s, recently issued under the editorship of Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites 
Madison goo, pp. vill, 197) By tar the most important collection 


tt manuseripts in the soctetv’s possession is that known as the Draper 


Manuscripts he deseription of this collection occupies, in the volum: 
efore us, 104 pages, whereas all the other manuscripts belonging to th 
society are des } pages Phere is an appendix containing 
ummarized statements concerning important historical manuscript col 
‘ ms elsewhere in the Old Northwest and in other states adjacent 

\\ Lhe ints ¢ ot the st collections, os reported by 


their custodians re vith one or two exceptions, rather summary It 
hese several agencies will prepare for the benefit 


t mvestigators a more detailed account of the manuscript materials in 


We have received the / ecdings of the Wisconsin Historical So 
ciety tor 1906 (areen Bay and Prairie du Chien Papers (a9 
ohio volumes), bearing upon the Fox-Wiseonsin valley, have been 
hound. As was noted in the January issue, the society has acquired from 
in L.. Martin a quantity of valuable papers, which will 


many essential potnts supplement the Green Bay and Prairie du Chiet 
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ape rs: and also the papers of Moses M. Stro 
relating chietly to the se ttlement ot Wiseons 
litical documents of historical valu there are several art 
terest in the volume, among whicl \lare \ 
thentic Map Possibly Identitied ”, by Loutse P. Kellogg i] tat of the 
waukee by E. S. Mack 
The Wisconsin Historical Society is issuing sit 
ee umes of Colonial and Revolutionary documents contain et 
collection in the socic ty’s possession. The matter of seleetiy 
is done by Secretary Thwaites and his « orial stati ‘ 
‘ printing is borne by the Wisconsin ¢ hapter of the Sons of 1 \ 
ican Revolution Phe first volume, Docu) wy H 
(1774). edited by Dr. Thwaites and Dr. Louise Phe Ix 
4 was published two vear ago lhe second, to be publish . 
will be entitled The Revolutio; ¢ Upper O1 
8 which the volume will be mad up, large letters ( 
nulitia officers in the outlying forts to the commandant at For itt 
and his orders ind replies, will illustrate Revolutio r\ eme 
: Pittsburgh region and westert Virgini \ thir ‘ i! es 
will cover the militia operations from i775 until tl mime 
when a body of regulars was sent from thy n 
3 in the desperate struggle to hold their line 
2 Wisconsin legislature has passed an 
official to deposit permanently with th Wisconsin Histor Soci 
in the latter’s « ipacity as trustee tor the state. anv records or: es 
not Spe cifically required by law to Te retained tive it t 
official as a part of the public reeords he society is 1 re 
and arrange the material so is to make tt available for ] 
also, on application of anv. citizen ot Wisconsin. to 
copies of anv document 
(seneral \ssembly lowa e fore t t \ 
1907, appropriated $12,000 for the care and preservatis ort 
archives for the biennial period from July. to | 
| added $4,500 to the permanent annual support of the State Hist i 
Society of lowa. Mr. John Parish has been appoint 
for the society 
Under the auspices of the State Histori ti] +] 
fiftieth anniversary of the constitution of lowa was rate 


Citv, March 19 to 22 \ddresses delivered were: “ \ Written Constitu 


tion in Some of its Historical \spects ", iy Professor A. ¢ | 
Phe Relation between (seneral History and the rv ot | 


Kugene Wambaugh: The Romanes of Mississiy Valley 


pop \ 
by Dr. R. G. Thwaites: “ The Constitutional Con ention ar ‘ 
before it”, by Emlin MeClain. justice of the Supreme Court of | 
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Notes and News 


ectir neat pocket edition of the con 

t tl historical introduction by B. | Shambaugh, 

In t Histor md s for April is printed 

ibhograp of the lowa Territorial Documents ”. by T. J. Fitz 

he inte i all publications issued 

the Territorial period. to 1846, and consists 

Ot legis documents. Hugh S. Butfum continues his paper 

j Federal and State Aid to Education in Io va, and D. FE. Clark writes 
ot The Beg ings ot Liquor Legislation in lowa 


\mong the ar es the f ! lowa for April may be mentioned 
AVE es Swedish Immigrant". by ( A. Ericson, and 
| s First Inauguration”, by Charles \ldrich. There is also a 
rief d Ssit Constitution of i857 and the People to 
gethe the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
leading article in the Wissouri Historical Society Coi ections tor 
() ‘ ne pears as a quarterly, is * William Clark: Soldier ¢ 
\ 
Statesman hwaites The article is accompanied 
a portrait ot Clark, and also one of Dr. Thwaites.  “ \ Batch of f 
Old Letters ISfO- 1854 ° ns some letters of inte rest. We note par i 
e |e or b. Stringfellow to Governor Reynolds, Sep 
20, 1X42 dtl mes >. Rollins to Major John Dougherty, 


llustrates the political ferment of the 


the Arkansas Historical Association has in preparataion, under the 
5 editors] Profess I. H. Revnolds of the University of Arkansas, 
ne venue of material pertaining to military affairs in \rkansas during 
i the Civil War nly the records of the Military Board of Arkansas. 


eg) appropria d &1.600 for the we rk. 


Vi ¢ the appearance of the first ‘volume of the Collections of the 
Stale H cal Soci Verth Dakota ( Bismarck, pp. 500). Among 
the addresses and papers in the volume are: “ The Uses of an Historical 


ociety by Professor A, ( McLaughlin: The 


t Pembina County Sveinbjorn) Johnson: 


Icelandic Settlement 
Foreign Immigration 


ite North Dakota “. by Jesse A. Tanner: Leaves from Northwestern 


Histor Linda W. Slaughter. The last paper consists mainly of 

he records of Missionary enterprises, particularly those of Father 

to T899. The volume contains also a list of the newspapers 

7 the possession of the society, There is an index to the volume. but 
“ ore on ple te table of ontents would be of re al value. 

Ne principal articles of historical interest in the April number of 


he Washington Historical Cuarterly are: “Cook's Place in North 
estern History“, by J. N. Bowman: and “ The Protestant Episcopal 


meer Church“, by Mrs. Thomas W. Prosch. 
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\ document of interest is the diary of John E. Howell, an emig: 
Missouri to Oregon in IN45 The reprint of George Wilkes’s 
of Oregon, Geographical and Political is cor tinue 
Internal Taxation in the Ph ip pine v John S. Hord, ¢ 
Internal Revenue in the Philippine Islands, appears as 1 I of Series 


NXV. of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
brietly the old system, the introduction of th 
analyzes the results 
\ntonio De Morga’s History of thy Philippine Islands, « 


\. Robertson. is announced by the Arthur H. Clark ¢ 


separate Issue 
Aguinaldo et les Ph Pras Les Hommes de Reévoluti 
Henri Turtot, with pretace by M. Jean Jaureés, has 1 
( Paris. 1goo, Leopold Cert) 
By a recent Order in ( ouncil of the Canadian government ti Lf 
‘ torical Manuscripts Commission of Canada has been instituted. It 
attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, of which department the 
dian archives have always formed a part Its members are appoint 
that Minister, who. together with the Archivist of 4 1) 
officio a member Chere are to he « ven other members f 
have been appointed: Professors Charles W. Colby Mets 
M. W rong of Toronto, and Adam Shortt o Jueens | 
Joseph Edouard Roy, and the Abbé Gosselin lhe function of tl 
mussion are to advise with the minister as to collecting car t 
publication of historical materials rel iting to Canada 
The newest number of the Harvard Historical Studies is 7) ») 
norial System Nn Canada: a Stud 
Munro. 
Phe Quebec Landmark Commission onsisting of Messrs Lang 


lier, E. E. Taché, and William Weed, has published its first report. by 


4 date December <2, 1yo6, the prin Ipal recommendation of 
that the territory between Wolfe's Cove and the citadel be per 
reserved as a park, commemorating the Batt 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the ree mmendation will be irri 
As is well known. the present reservation does not embrace the 
field, the site of which has been definitely determined only 


vears, Most ot the territory to be 11h | ted within th Proposed par 


already public land, and the principal obstacles appear to be the 
unfortunately built a few feet from the spot where Wolfe died 
¢ Montealm’s left. It is urged that thes 


~ 


rifle factory, markin 


moved to other locations. thus making possible the preservat 
in its original condition of one of the most striking battle-fields of 


world. 
Wilmot and Tilley by James Hannay, is a new 


Makers of Canada” series (Toronto, Mor ing and ( 
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Q7O Notes and News 


he leading article in the Mav number of the American Political 

Responsible Government in the British Colonia] 

Syste y Stephen Leacock. The paper deals with the circumstances 
ier ‘ I right Of self-government was acquired by the Province 

of | da, and is concerne¢ chiefly with the period from 1838 to 1849. 


Mr. W. F. Ganong’s Additions and Corrections to his monographs on 
lature, cartography, historic site s, evolution of boundaries. 


ind settlement-origins of the Province of New Brunswick has appeared 


reprint from the Transactions of the R. val Society of Canada 
(Ottawa, 1906, pp. 187, lhere is added also a title-page, preface, 
e of ents to the ¢ tire series 
Dr. Hiram Bingham has re urned trom his six-months trip in South 
\merica the purpose of which was announced in these columns in 
Pogethe r witl Hamilton Rice, who accom 
panied him throughout the trip, he spent ten days on Crab Island in 
locating the exact spot where the Scots Darien Colony landed in 1608, 
d then proceeded to Caracas where some time Was spent In examining 
Uuable collection of books and other material on South American 
histor the greater part of which Dr. Bingham was able to acquire. 


From Caracas they went to Valencia and spent over a week in survey- 


Ing the battle-fields of Carabobo. From this point to Bogota the trip 
Was made on mules and the party followed the route taken by Bolivar 
during the wars of liberation. In addition to much topographical data 


Dr. Bingham was able to secure about 3,000 volumes and pamphlets 
ind the expedition may well he regarded as of first importance for the 
study of South American history in the United States. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Thomas ( halmers, Congregational 
Churches in New Hampshire (Granite State Magazine, February) ; J. P. 
Hoskins, German Influence on Ri igious Life and Thought in America 
luring the Colonial Period (The Princeton Vheological Review, Janu- 
a F. H. Berkeley, The History of the French Canadians 
and its Lesson, I. (Westminster Review. May )}: Ida M. Tarbell, The 
] ff our Times (running in the American Magazine): Morris 
schatf, The Spirit of Old West Point ( \tlantic, April, May, June); 
Captam A. T. Mahan, Our Navy Before the War of Secession (Har- 
pers, May): J. V. Quarles, Abraham Lincoln Putnam's Monthly, 
\pril): D. H. Bates. Lincoln in the Telegraph Office: Recollections of 
the United States Military T, legraph Corps (Century, May, June); 
lohn S. Barnes, With Lincoln from Washington to Richmond in 1865 
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